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PREFACE 

I S there anything too scathing or too severe to 
be said of Modern Society at the present time ? 
The Press teems with its scandal^. The Divorce 
Court exposes its vicious intrigues and utter dis¬ 
regard of the common decencies of life. So-called 
“Society” journals treat it with such insolence as 
a few years ago would naver have been tolerated. 
That high-born men and women lead no better 
life than that afibrded by the gambling-table, the' 
racecourse, the pursuit of secret vices that alone 
can pleaee their jaded palates, is a lamehta*ble fact— 
whose Aruth has been exposed again and again 
Ijy open scandals. Scarcely a week passas^ut 
sonfb high name is dragged into the mire of 
public opprobrium. Every year shows that Society 
marriages mean only divorce or disgrace, or hidden 
guilt connived at for personal reascas/that are a 
shame to* hint at. ^ Even ^Religion m'Jst take the? 
|brjn of excitement or sensation to secure a follow¬ 
ing. When a West-end clergyman turns his church 
into a concert hall, and his cjangregation inl5v> 
a full-dress (or rather undress) audience, one might 
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suppose that the limit of good taste was reached 
by both parties. When a well-known journal 
inserts a paragraph requesting Society women 
to furnish it with news and l^candals of their 
“ smart ” sisterhood, one migl!!Slso imagine that 
Press insolence had outstripped the boundary of 
freedom, and would be rebuked or ostracised 
accordin^y. But nothing of the sort,takes ^jlace. 
Rather does it seem to add to Society’s, pride in 
its own daring, its own lack of good breeding, 
and its own degeneration. Could there possibly 
be a more flagrant instance of bad taste than 
the manner in which well-known women of^the 
“ Great World ”—leaders of society—mobbed 
the Law Courts in ordei* to listen to the indecent 
details of a recent 'divorce case,? Or afiythir\g 
more indelicate than the way the general Press 
dwelt upjm the accused woman’s dress, mawners, 
and appearance ? The people who hac^ agreed 
upon airing their grievances in Mr.* Justice 
Banks’s Court were presumably ladies and gentle¬ 
men : had been educated expensively, and enjoyed 
means and leisure to cultivate their intelligence; 
yet their letters and mode of speech were a signal 
example W*bad grammar, silliness, and slang. 
•It seems, Kideed, as if* modejn Engli^ Society 
hjd dispensed altogether with ai>y restrictions 
etiquette, or politerfess, or good breeding. They 
•choose to be a ,law unto themselves, but they 
^ppear to forget the obligations of position. To 
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live solely for amusement or excitement appears 
to be their sole idea of existence. An existence 
that denc^es a total lack of responsibility, or those 
graver issues de| 5 endent^upon the moral force of 
example. 

But of all signs of social degeneration none is 
so evident as the manner in which high-born and 
apparently .exclusive Society ladies Rave per¬ 
mitted tjjemselves to be patronised by those who 
furnish Society news to a certain class of journals. 

They figure in special columns under their 
“pet” names. Their jewels are appraised or 
catalogued; their personality criticised, some¬ 
times in a very uncomplimentary fashion. When 
by any chance they are^een with that unfashion¬ 
able aPpendags—a husband—the fact is always 
I'ecorded as noteworthy. No doubt it is in these* 
days^f lax morality. 

One^sks, How do these things get into the 
gaper^ Do these “smart,” well-bred folk really 
sen^ their own notices of what they wear'^i^o, 
or the special friend chosen as companion? Or 
are the fashionable restaurants and hotels haunted 
by spies and penny-a-liners in the sole interests 
of that vast and majestic Influenc«f-'Ahe Press? 
If not, every great housAold must cwn a special 
icdhtributor, orthe ubiquitous jqprnalist must Uuy 
or bribe information of whal goes on behind as 
well as before the scenes! 
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•preface 

If in the book I have prefaced by these remarks 
there seems anything too absurd or too evil for 
credence, I can only plead that the main facts are 
absolutely true. It is a^oor Acuse with which 
to garnish fiction, seeing that tletion is never so 
strange as truth. 

My characters are not portraits, but types made 
familiar 1 :^ a perusal of the Society journals «vhose 
columns they adorn, and the piquante^scandals 
that the Law Courts have evolved, and fashionable 
clubs betrayed. 

I merely Introduce them as the exponents of 
a creed—now happily non-existent—the actorg in 
a drama that was only—rehearsed ! 


“RO'A.” 



SOCIETY OF TO-DAY 


There is no doubt that Society as it exists in 
this year .of His Majesty’s Coronation ii^not a 
little gotten. It is the age of advertisement, 
of publicity, and of luxury; and luxury has 
always heralded the downfall of an empire. 

Cardinal sins literally rage and ramp 
amongst the upper ten, who, by reason of 
>gre^t names and ancient lineage, ought to be 
better than the ordinary middle-class. As a 
matter of fact, they ate a great deal worse. 
To*be rich,^smart, talked* about—these are 
the aims of the majority of Society women 
to-day. They breakfast in privacy (no 
wogjan of fashion being equal to the Strain 
of meeting her husband in the cold, pitiless 
light of the breakfast-table), lunch, tea, and 
jdine at various smart restaurants, not ttN 
often in company of their liege lords; and 
their dress bills are so enormous that in most 
cases they are quietly settled by a friend— 
again not the liege lord. 

With regard to their sham philanthropy 
. . . charitable Society functions arc usually 
business-like schemes which enable the Smart 
Woman to have her portrait in%i dozen papers, 
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together with an account of her frock, her 
energy, and her beauty, and her generosity, 
while the expenses are so enormous that much 
of the money taken over the counter of those 
elegant stalls presided over 1^ ladies of high 
degree, is obviously diverted tri,ai the fund it 
^eeks to help and frittered away in unnecessary 
expenses. . . . Over and above all this there 
are tajes whispered of cash-boxes lost by care¬ 
less stall-holders; and of money coltecte^ for 
baaaar funds, and parcels, which certainty has 
not been spent in the way intended. 

It would ba too sweeping an assertion to say 
all Society’s philanthropy is false, but no doubt 
a very great deal of it is got up to interest 
and amuse women who live only for display,”' 
and whose idea of charity is to sit in exquisite 
gowns at charmingly decorated stalls and flirt 
outrageously with the male persuasion, wliom 
they rob with an audacity worthy of an un- 
mentjonable but widely emulated sisterhoodis 


Extract from a Society Journal^ 
• March 190^. 
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I 

I N the lampUt drawing-room of a house in Pont 
Street some half-dozen people were holding 
teacups, and talking in soft, hushed voices about 
matters*of no special importance to the world at 
large. 

Occaiionally they sipped their tea, or idly played 
Ifuth the George IV. teaspoons. Sometimes they, 
gazec^ at one another with heads drooping to 
one sid» like pensive birds, and theit* eyes would 
meet with a curious consciousness of some mutual 
aftd secret comprehension of what was ui^ter- 
abldl They were all wonderful people inrnis 
group, and a great deal of' what they thought was 
—unutterable. Therefore they had carefully cul¬ 
tivated a representative expression, 

The group on the preijent occasion was com-, 
posed of a m^rchHoness, an actress, a Society 
©eauty, and two men, who belonged to noted clubs 
and were in the right set. ^The hostess, whost;, 
*'Hnttme" it was, was a tall, slight woman with 
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a young face and old, tired eyes, and a rusty, well- 
dressed head. She was by name the Hon. Mrs. 
Vanderdecken, but everyone called her “Trottie.” 
The Marchioness of Beaudesart and herself were 
great friends, and never Jroubleu themselves about 
what the world in general said of their doings, 
but took their own way serenely, though with due 
regard to*avoidance of scandal. They were mem¬ 
bers of i new and fashionable Cult which had 
been established for the benefit of an effete and 
worn-out society. A society weary of living life 
without an object, tired of the turmoil jUd fever 
of perpetual entertainments, and eager only for 
rest and peace and the mutual enjoyment 6f such 
poor pleasures as life had left them. One of these 
pleasures was the dfecovering of kindred; souls; 
•fellow-creatures alike in thought and feeling and, 
desires. ^Persons sharing the same sentieients 
and opinions, and finding themselves ii;utually 
drawn together by an irresistible sympathy, were 
permitted to join this Cult under certain con¬ 
ditions. 

The first and principal condition was the obser¬ 
vance of strict secrecy with regard to its ritual. 
The rigid c-Txlusion of all claimants likely to be 
critical, unfaithful, or itcjudicious. Age* and sex 
we^e immaterial to membership, but the claims of 
secrecy were paramdunt. 

That was one reasctfi why it had so soon become 
talked about in Society. It had grown rich, and 
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flourished in spite of the judicious black-balling 
of millionaires from Chicago, or New York, or 
South Africa. 

The Cult didtft want^rich nobodies. It only 
cared for the higliest and noblest things of Soul 
and Sense. It only cultivated the most wondterful 
emotions, and lived up to a standard of moral 
and iMiintelligible purity. It had branches in the 
highest pentres of civilisation, sue* a^ Russia, 
Vienna, Paris. The personality of its founder^jit 
was a deep mystery, but royal blood was whis¬ 
pered (l^as its baptismal fluid ; and meetings, 
actjpns, and investures were all shrouded in a 
becoming and profound incognito. 

In the dusk of this Nbvember day Mrs. Van- 
dfrdeclftn was proclaiming opinions, and being ' 
listened to with the delight usually accorded to^ 
her mode of expression. Mrs. Gidepn-»Lee, the 
actress, ^who was a dark, weird person of un- 
agpredhted talent, seemed to hang enraptured 
on her words. The beauty, who was pettii>sj;id 
ultra-stylish, with a wicked, impish face and 
dazzling blue eyes, took up her parable and 
said— 

“But, Trottie, it’s absurd to push a mind 
into any 'given direction.* To be quite original 
one must let oneself severely alone. The owly 
^ide to self-content is a mood. We have all 
agreed to that, haven’t we?v 

There was a faint murmuring assent. It ra? 
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through the room like the sigh of a breeze with 

the rustle of skirts as an echo, 

“ And to control one’s mood, or to copy that of 

another-” * 

She paused, “Oh, I* forgot'Rule XV, Yes, 
the mood of a kindred soul can be copied, or 
rather, it blends so entirely with its'* affianced 
affinity that it ceases to be a separate mood. 
We are unities in that phase of being. 

“ Quite so,” said Mrs. Vanderdecken. “Thought 
should never b& deliberate. The spontaneous ex¬ 
pression of a desire, or emotion, lends them the 
importance ®f a new sensation, and what is the 
aim and pursuit of our society ? A new sehsation, 
in any shape or form. 'Isn’t that so?” 
“Undoubtedly,” rfiurmured he;- heareri. 

• “ Of course, the search is one of great difficulty^ 
Sensatioif comes to us in a variety of ffirms; 
physical, mental, actual or imaginary, ahd these 
forms are capable of endless variety. AlK-that is 
ne^^«d is Freedom. Perfect, uncultured, unim¬ 
paired Freedom ! ” 

The two men leaned forward and gazed at the 
speaker attentively. One was a Probationary Soul. 
The other h»d an established affinity. 

' “Will you not explain ?”,began the Proba- 
tiqner. . o 

Mrs. Vanderdecken waved a white hand, ancf^ 
‘'■again arrested ay attention. 

“ Explanations are banal,” she said. “You 
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must grasp what you hear, and interpret it by 
the light of your own intellect. The preservation 
of individuality is our chief concern. In a world 
of copyists and plagiarists one ^should strive to be 
a little original.” 

“ But Jt|jere’s nothing new under the sun,” 
quoted Hady Beaudesart. 

“(Jh! l\hink there is,” murmured Ihe actress 
in a thin, fluty voice. “For instance, when I 
play a scene in my own manner, after my own 
method, I am clothing it, so fo speak, with a 
perfectly novel garment, made and fitted by my 
own mind. Unless, therefore, I find a similar 
mind, ’capable of doing the same thing, I claim 
to be original.” 

“ Afld that you \^ill never find, dear Judith,” 
murmured Mrs. Vanderdecken, with a fond 
glan«e at the weird face and qddly draped 
figure.* “ Never ! I am sure of it! Not in this 
qpntufy, at all events.” 

y Perhaps not,” said Mrs. Gideon Lef>^' “ I 
have been called original by the Press.” 

“Oh, then _you’re all right,” remarked one of 
the young men who had hitherto been silent. He 
was 9n farl’s youngest ^on, and by way of being 
a Jiterary genius. * He had published a wonderful 
book in a bizarre binding designed by himlelf, 
and it had reached a circulation of one hundre4 
copies. Report said he was engaged to a princess. 
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but he had not yet confirmed the on dit by a 
representative introduction. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken rose suddenly and rattled 
one of the George IV< teaspoons. “I wish you 
would listen to me,” shfc said. “ I want to tell 
you of a discovery of mine. It would make 
quite a romance, Tony, dear, if you would 
only giv^ your attention to working it out. In 
the wilds of a Hungarian forest %ome years 
ago I discovered a girl suddenly orphUned by 
an accident to both parents. A real Accident. 

I felt strongly ^interested in her hopeless situa¬ 
tion, and finding she had only some distant 
relatives who didn’t want her, I placed her sit a 
school to be educated.^ At least, it wasn’t a 
school—exactly,” , 

, She paused and exchanged a Took with Mr^. 
Gideon Lee. The Society beauty, who had been 
listening to* the conversation with an ,interest 
born of. new acquaintanceship, leaned fgrward 
in her chair and whispered something to Lad/ 
Beau3esart. 

“ It was at my Free College,” continued Mrs. 
Vanderdecken. 

No one ^swered. 

, “I soon found she ^as not only developing 
into a rare genius,” she burned on, “but igto 
a rare beauty, and I am going to introduce her^y 

.to London in—both characters.” 

• • 

“ Oh — hi” milrmured the women, drawing 
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themselves up from a langu. nto an alert 
attitude. 

“She is bound to make a sensation,” continued 
Mrs. Vanderdecl^n, “ but I must impress upon 
you all that she is not t® escape out of our circle 
of interests. We need such recruits. When you 
see her "you will understand better what I mean. 
She ought to have been here half an bo^r ago, 
but—” 

A footman opened the door on her words, 
with the gentleness of a well-bred servant. He 
announced evasively with a British accent a 
name that sounded like “ Prowling Aber . . rd.” 

Rlr^ Vanderdecken rose with eagerness and 
stretched out both hands to the advancing figure. 
A certain wejl-bred surprise showed in the 
faces of the circle. The girl was tall, almost 
to sfciteliness. She was not the German type 
they hSd expected. Not fair, or stout, or awk¬ 
ward* Picturesque expressed her style and dress, 
bu^t the wild beauty of her large dark eyes, the 
vivid crimson of her mouth, the white, clear 
skin so satin-smooth and colourless, possessed 
a weird and wonderful charm. The whiteness 
looked almost unnatural set against the sheen 
of massed hair that coiled beneath her hat and 
half covered Rer ears. 

“ I am late, is it not ? ” she said, and the 
slight foreign accent lenf a •curious charm to 
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the deep contralto of her voice, “ I was detained 
after my lesson.” 

“Let me introduce you to my friends,” said 
Mrs. Vanderdecken, mentioning names with the 
rapidity of long practici^. “Will you have tea? 
No Well, sit down here beside me, and tell 
me how is the voice. These dreadful fogs I You 
must be aareful.” 

The girl unloosed her white fox furs and threw 
them on to a chair. • 

“I am carefpl, NatUrlich! It is horrible, 
though, this weather of yours. And also—this 
London.” 

“Well, we shall soon leave it behind,” cooed 
Mrs. Vanderdecken. “ I am only waiting for your 
dibxit, you know, Zara,” 

' She turned to the others, “ Fraulein Eberhardt, 
as I was Cibput to tell you, has determined on 
appearing in the ‘little season.’ I think it*so wise 
of her. We catch people on the wing, just up 
from country-house visits, doing town en route ior 
winter resorts. There’s a melancholy suggestive¬ 
ness in St. James’s Hall, so I’ve engaged the small 
room at the ^^ ueen’s.” 

“Oh, that’s what we’re to take tickets for,” 
observed the Pro'jationer. His eyes rested on 
the girl’s face, with its strange' mingling of r 
§torm and spirituality, fire and snow. Who ' 
was she? Why*ha5 Trottie sprung her on 
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them so suddenly ? Certainly the girl was a 

striking personality, but- 

His thoughts wandered into one of those locked 
chambers of his niind to which no affinitive Soul 
had yet secured the kef. He left the striking 
personality outside the door for a moment, fhen 
returned to consciousness of her presence by 
hearing she was actually going to singj* 

It seemed an innovation, and he was distressed. 
As a rule'music, except of a purely inartistic kind, 
was not permitted in Mrs. Vanderdecken’s rooms 
on her “day.” The conoeit and competence of 
'the true artist were an offenCe to that large, vague 
idealism of which the Cult boasted. Lord “Chris,” 
as his friends called him, had written songs for the 
Cult, aijd various members Jiad sung them, but 
heVe was Trottie actually forcing a concert-hall 
debutqnte upon the distinguished notice^ of ama¬ 
teurs. Ue almost shuddered. True genius is apt 
to be j^markable, and anything remarkable was, 
to* a true dilettante, as upsetting as a violent 
colour, or a street noise. However, he retired 
to the remotest corner of the room, and wondered 
whether his balladina, “ The White, White Moth,” 
might find a place in the new singer’s pa»grattime. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken rap over a prelude with* 
feeljje exactitude as*to notes. The girl, who h^ 
^en standing looking down at the piano, swung 
suddenly round as the introduction ceased, and«* 
with her hands clasped behind her back and 
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her wonderful face turned upwards, began to 
sing a weird Hungarian melody. The listless 
listeners stared and flushed and fidgeted as the 
wild, rich notes throbbed on the air. They had 
never heard anything <}uite like this in drawing¬ 
rooms. It seemed a memory of mountain and 
torrent, savage scenes and savage Idves, and 
through, all the savagery one note wailed on 
and on like the lament of a broketf heart. 

They held their breath to listen. 

How strange, how weird, how passion-laden 
was the voice, and how the singer’s face matched 
it! Where had she sprung from ? She looked* 
like a chieftainess of some foreign tribe, a qfueen 
of Zingaras, a wild gip^ sovereign, anything but 
a concert-singer abcjut to make her debt^t before 
an uninterested English audiende! • 

The song ended with a laugh as wild and 
exultant as*victory over pain—a laugh tbaf made 
the blood tingle in the listeners’ veins. 'Jhe girl 
stood still for a moment, then her hands dropped. 
Her face took back its colourless repose, andewith 
a languid bow in response to the applause, she 
seated herself once more. 

Mrs. V^p derdecken twirled round on the musio 
,stool. “What did I tel| you? Isn’t itwpnderful?” 
she exclaimed, waving her hahds as if introducing 
a’performing freak. “And now having hear^ 
her. I’ll explain the scheme of the concert.” 

She left the jliano and dropped into a chair, 
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“ Remember, it’s to go no further. There’s no¬ 
thing so difficult as the discovery of something 
novel. Absolutely novel. But I flatter myself 
no concert has ev^r been given that will create 
such a sensation as thi# of Zara’s. The idea 
came to me like an inspiration; it’s simple, 
but deliciously quaint. I’ve always noticed that 
in a play an actress changes her dress £pr every 
act; at least,* if she doesn’t she’s not playing a 
part of an'y importance.” 

Mrs. Gideon Lee murmured, “True.” 

“But at a concert,” continued Mrs. Vander- 
'decken, “the singers wear the same dresses 
throSghout. Now I have divided' Zara’s concert 
into two parts, and she wiy make an entire change 
of costupie for the second ! Think how surprised 
thfi audience wifi be; how they’ll talk about it! 
f’m not going to tell you the scheme of^dress or 
the sdieve of the recital yet. It will be a recital, 
in a w^, as Zara will be the only vocalist. But 
v/9 may have a pianist also to fill up. They are 
always so useful, I think. Now—why, what is it, 
Chrissy ? ” 

For Lord Chris had advanced, his face wearing 
a new and eager expression. 

“ It has^ome at last,” h^urmured. “ At last 1 ”. 

R^rs. Vanderdreken turned a little pale, and rose 

from her seat. “ You don’t mean to say-” she 

'jasped. ^ , 

But he was paying no attention to her. His 
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rapt eyes were fixed on the white face and scarlet 
lips of Zara Eberhardt. 

Softly he approached her. “Child of genius,” 
he murmured, “your spell is pn me. The light¬ 
ning flash of compreh^hsion has knit our souls 1 
My^ inspiration was born to the magic of your 
voice, and your voice shall give it form and life! 
To you J dedicate it. I lay my art upon the altar 
of your genius.. You shall sing'‘The White, 
White Moth’; and ail the world will ring with 
your fame! Yours and mine! Let me repeat— 
yours and mine, twin soul of me as I feel you are I ” 

No one expressed any surprise at this outburst. 
The recognition of “souls” was a sacred thing, 
and might take place ppenly, or in secret. The 
girl herself was tha only person who seemed at 
a loss to understand Lord Chrissy’s meaniflg. 
Her large eyes surveyed him in wide, unabashed 
amazement.‘ » 

She murmured, ^'Ach so," and glance<J-at her 
patroness as if seeking explanation. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken was looking at Lord Ohris. 
A visible tremor shook her frail figure, and a 
strange light shone in her tired eyes. 

“ Hov’a.wonderful!” she said, and then seated 
•iMICself by the tea-tab^le, and murmuced again, 
“ How wonderful I ” - ' 

r ‘ o 

The others rose •and prepared to leave. They 
came to her one by one, each contributing 
remark on the i%cent occurrence. 
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“ She’s a wonderful discovery, certainly,” said 
Lady Beaudesart. “Of course, we’ll see that 
the hall is filled, dear. Do you want Press 
people ? I can mawage thajy you know. Perhaps 
just a few of the ladies’ papers will do at present. 
I’m so gl^d it’s evening. I’ve a delicious thing in 
grey chiffon and silver. Good~hye, dearest. Really, 
quite, quite wonderful I ” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken’s heart swelled with pride. 
She had, of course, known it would be wonderful, 
but appreciation of one’s own judgment is never 
unwelcome. The rdom was empty now, save for 
herself and Zara, and Lord Chris. 

He Was still standing beside the girl, gazing 
dreamily at her white skin and scarlet lips. 
Suddenly he put^his hand in liis pocket and drew 
eut a small monogrammed notebook. 

“I^ust seize my inspiration on the M(ing,” he 
said. “Words, music, are all here." * 

HelSiuched his forehead and moved towards the 
piano. Then he pulled forward the music-stool 
and* sat down. His fingers attacked the keys, 
bringing out weird, untruthful harmonies. The 
girl rose impulsively and crossed to Mrs. Vander¬ 
decken’s side. That lady drew her irwiff a low, 
deep chaif, and settled thei gold-coloured cushions* 
behind her own.head. 

“Hush! don’t speak,” she sAid. “He will write 
the music now. It’s very wpndetful. He quite* • 
despaired of an idea.”- 
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She kept her hand on the girl’s round warm 
arm, and glanced at her from time to time as the 
throes of composition attacked the amateur artist. 
Low and deep, then, gainings force and thrilled 
with the passion of success, the words and music 
bleqded in their strange wedding march^ 

The girl "herself grew interested, and leant for- 


“ Oh, white, white moth! 

Oh, pure, pure soul! 

And the golden bars between, 

And%ll of passion and woe the goal 
To the days that might have been. 

Oh, fluttering moth, wilt thou burn and die? 

Oh soul, of my soul, the Queen. , 

“ Hot is the Flame, O white, white moth ! 

And the scorch df my kiss is a fire. 

And the sceated dust in the candle buriv 
To the death of its own desife. 

And Love has left us no part or pain. 

Oh, white, white moth, but the candle flaq^! 

“t)h, white, white moth! Oh, pure, purf soul! 

Ye are twain, yet one to me ; 

And I burn with the flame 
That has made us twain. 

And I dwell where I would not be. 

But the soul of the moth 
Is the soul of my soul 
For all Eternity." * 

He cel^d, and turned towards them. 

• “It came like a lightning jBash ! A*beautiful 
sh^mering rainbow of harmonies I A thing of 
white-cloud purity and pomegranate passion ! It' 
•4s yours, O Wonder-.Worker! You must sing it 

CopynghU 
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for me. Sing it now, in this its birth-ecstasy, 
while all the blind, deaf world lies beyond, 
unknowing of what might re-create its tired 
acrimonies!" • 

“Go, Zara,” said Mrs. Vanderdecken, releasing 
her arm. ^ “Lord Chris will teach you his song, 
and you must sing it at your concert.” 

The girl rose somewhat unwillingly, and moved 
towards the piano. 

“I do not—have not—quite caught your melody, 
mein Herr" she said. “And the \^rds . . . what 
|re they ? ” 

He handed her the notebook, and while she 
studied ’the scribbled inspiration he carefully 
played the setting. 

“Not white, white," he corrected as she com- 
tpenced. 

*‘fV4^P Ach, so it is! I find the English so 
hard. Yftu must excuse.” 

AgMM she tried, but the poem presented too 
maTiy difficulties for a first reading. 

“Fwill sing *ah’ or ‘lafo,’ as in the solfeggi, 
k where I cannot say the words.” 

“Oh, you must sing the words!” exclaimed 
■ the composer. “They are everything. I iffTTteach ~ 
them to you slowly. They are full of subtle * 
imagery, I know, but not technically difficult. 
Now, repeat after me— 

“Ob, white, white iftotb| 

Ob, pure, pure soul!" 



Mrs. Vanderdecken rose softly and glided from 
the room by a door not patent to all observers. 
She was dining out at eight o’clock, and rest was 
imperative before the ordeal of*preparation. 

The two at the piano did not notice her de¬ 
parture. Both were engrossed in mastering the 
difficulties of the moth in its transit of folly. 

“Sa)» it to me, once; now, yourself,urged 
Lord Chris, leaning one elbow on ‘the keys and 
laying his head on an upturned palm, ** as if you 
were reciting. ^ Your voice is wonderful. Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a German, though my 
soul abhors Wagner and all his works. But you 
have the pure untutored style. Ah ! Cling to it, 
my child. Let the wofld acknowledge art is not 
a thing to be taught; not the cramping of free 
limbs, the fretting of wild pinions 1 Alone, ap^rt, 
it stand^; sufficient unto itself and perfect,in its 
own concefts.” • 

The girl looked at him with total lack aL c om- 
prehension. She wondered if he was in possfes- 
sion of his right senses. The odd way he gUzed 
at her, the strange smile on his lips, so mirthless 
yet so mirth-provoking, affected her in a curious 
-end novel manner. He was wonderfully 

•handsome, she acknowledged, but why did he talk 
so^ strangely? As for his musiq, it oifende^ all 
known canons of atrt. Yet there was power in -it 
,;and a weird beaut}^ that caught the ear of the 
listener, and hadnted the memory. 
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She bad sung the melody without regard to 
wrong notation, or odd phrasing, and he had not 
corrected her. Evidently, therefore, he only con¬ 
sidered .the sound, not the, sense of the composi¬ 
tion. 

Over aijd over she murmured that first verse. 
Then, without warning, she retreated a few steps, 
and standing,in her favourite attitude, burst into 
full voice. ^ The accompaniment followed her with 
faulty harmonies, yet borrowing some of her own 
passion and landing her safely tc»a concluding 
(jar. 

“That is it, nicht wahr?" she exclaimed. 
“Ah, I find it now. I shall sing it, as Madame 
Vanderdecken say, at my concert.” 

“ And< will accompany yoil,” said Lord Chris, 
r^ing, and pushing back the hair from his damp 
brow. extended his hands to the girl^nd she 
gave hinf hers. When he tried to draw her 
nea rwBli e resisted, 

*^Na, na. It is not necessary.” 

“ ft is the custom of the Order ! ” he said. 

“The Order?” she repeated, "Was ist? I 
know nothing of no Order.” 

“But you will,” he said passionately. “Y 01 
must. Yod have entljralled»me, Zara, and through 
me you will belong to this great and wonderfisl 
cotaimunity, all working for their own great in¬ 
terests, all seeking to achieve results that shall ' 
^astonish Time and the World. Why do you look. 


c 
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so strange, you wild child of the mountains? I 
am not going to harm you. Surely you feel what 
I feel for you ? It cannot be that my soul appeals 
in vain to yours?” „ 

“ Soul,” she muttered, as she stood and looked 
at jiis excited face. “I know nothing of any soul. 

I have not been taught. I have only learnt my 
music,* my art, and to worship beauty in ail 
things. What is it, then, to be a soul?” 

For a moment he was silent. He felt as a 
hunter might, confronted suddenly by a wild and 
fearless creature of the woods, knowing it was at 
his mercy, yet baffled by its very ignorance of 
danger. 

He gazed at her, while mechanically stroking 
his smooth golden*hair into sleekness.. 

“What—is it?” he repeated, and again paused. 
Some things are so difficult to put intOeWords. 
The baldhess of mere explanation is^so cruelly 
indelicate compared to the subtle delig^s of 
suggestion. And this girl was so strange, *^nd 
those great wild eyes of hers seemed to Search < 
his inmost nature and yet hold him aloof ando 
apart from her own. The novelty of the sensa- 
tion' iSsscinated him. She became a psychologi-*, 
cal study of deepest interest. Curiosity and the 
(Jesire for new experience overpiastered all .other 
feeling. SensuoUs imagination threw its light of 
false allurement aijound this wonderful child, and 
he felt he coulcf fall at her feet and adore her. 
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But he made no attempt to answer her question. 
Vaguely he remembered having heard somewhere, 
in days far off—childhood, boyhood perliaps—of 
some great Hebre\^ judge confronted by a similar 
problem, and asking, “What is—Truth?” The 
same problem faced him in the present twentieth- 
century instance. “What is a Soul ? ” 

The ^striking of the hour from a tknepiece 
sounded startlingly loud on the silence, and 
awoke hiih to a memory of this long pause; this 
silent bar in the symphony of sensation. 

“Pardon me,” he said hurriedly. “I have 
l)een thinking, or rather I was following on the 
tracl?of»your question, and it led me into a weird 
and illogical wilderness.. You are, of course, 
aware—but pray sit down. »It will be a matter 
of*some moments to explain, and L am keeping 
you Ending.” ^ 

“ I hate to sit down,” she said brusquely. “ Go 
on the explanation.” 

Again the difficulties attending crude facts 
presBed upon his artistic sensibilities. 

“A soul,” he began, “is the spirit of true 
consciousness—a something that ensures posses¬ 
sion of inner faculties tending to a subti»«Bppr» 
ciation of* things unknowj^ to the outside world.* 
We, are surrounded by crude, vulgar, almost 
iadecent tragedies, played with more or less 
effect. This is called ‘Life.’ Once we can 
detach ourselves from the coarse* realities of such 
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dramas, and retire into a subconscious trance 

• 

of purely personal and artistic passion, we, so 
to say, also detach ourselves from the barbarous, 
vulgar world. We retire inte a sanctuary of our 
own—a sanctuary that can only be shared by a 
soul twin to our own, that thinks as^we think, 
believes as we believe, exalts as we exalt. The 
mystertous affinity between these ^kindrod souls 
makes the true wedlock of material and immaterial 
life. No third person can interfere with it; no 
stupid human law divorce it. I, in fact, becor 
my own law, and the soul I wed is one with th 
law. Sometimes we are passive, sometimes acti 
agents. The elements of a purely per;^bnal b 
exquisitely beautiful «life embroider our sile; 
hours, and the weifdest and widest of^^mysterii 
are sealed in our inner consciousness. We su 
round ffurselves with impressions, and ^eorn t 
deduce rational facts from their ob^urity. . 
sensation is priceless. We watch ourseh._, an 
the spectacle of our wonderful possibilities is ihoi 
enthralling than Hedda Gabler, more subtle tha 
Henry Irving in The Bells. You look a query 
I am speaking vaguely. Perhaps you have neve 
lieartf^ Henry Irving.” 

* “ Never,” said the girl. ^ • 

*“Or Ibsen? No? How truly exquisite yot 
arel The tutored and well-informed mind °o 

E Modernity is as a desert compared to the super! 
blankness of your untaught simplicity. Ye 
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‘ wildbird ’ stamps you as a thing of forest and 
river; mountain solitudes, absolute fearlessness. 
And my soul would call you mate. Do you not 
hear its call?” 

“ No,” she said brusquely. “ Neither have you, 
mein Herr, told me yet by words what a soul,is, 
except that it has no sense, no reasonability.” 

“ Yot> are cruel, my wonder child, or eWe your 
limited knowledge of the blunt English language 
seals your powers of comprehension.” 

“If . . . if it could be that you j/ould speak a 
little more plainly,” she suggested. 

He laughed softly. ‘‘ Plain speaking is like an 
ugly ^oiflan. We always want to get away from 
both. Believe me, my dear Fraulein Zara, the 
time has cot yet come for such an unaccountable 
li^beftyon my part. I have answered your question 
to the best of my ability. When a day arcives for 
you toinstead of to question, you ^ill under- 
standn^’/erything without words. Sensation and 
synfjjathy—the touchwood of inspiration—these 
will be your teachers, and I-” 

The deep, wild eyes scanned his own again, and 
for a moment his cheek paled and the glib non- 
tsense of his parrot tongue was checked by'a*!5r5<? 
hitherto unknown. 

“I,” he murmured, “shall be at your feet, <jr 
yon at—mine.” 



II 


Z AR*A EBERHARDT came into Mrs. Vander- 
decken’s dressing-room, a few moments before 
the carriage was announced. 

The maid was standing, holding her mistress’s 
elaborate cloak and giving a last touch to the 
folds of a gown whose skirt emphasised slim¬ 
ness, and whose upper portion exaggerated any 
deficiency of feminine charms. 

Mrs. Vanderdeclfen never allowed herself to 
look more than thirty in the evening, either in face 
or in figure, but she had not yet discovered''an art 
by which the age of the eyes can be Concealed. 
Therefore, to a certain extent, her years ren/Jned 
what they appeared in the crude light of day. 

She turned caressingly to htv protegie. 

“Thou wilt dine in thine own study, dear one,” 
she said in German. “And there are books and 
'Vhe music to study. I shall not be late. You will 
' wait up for me ? ” ^ * 

I “ Oh, ya, that is, of course,” answered theogirl. 
“ It will not seeni long. I must learn the nSw 
ballade of your friend the Herrschaft; I cannot 
^ say his name. He is a most strange young man.”; 

la 
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“Do you think so?” said Mrs. Vanderdecken, 
turning her thin shoulders to be shrouded in the 
lace and fur that represented a cloak. “Ah, but 
then you know nothing of men at present, meine 
Leibling, except your teachers, and they were all 
old. After next week life will begin for you, and 
you will be able to form a better opinion of the 
sex. Hy friend of the balladina is a very popular 
young man in Society—most gifted; quite abnor¬ 
mally so.”* 

“You call him—what is it? ” 

^ “Chrissy. His name really is Christopher 
Camelot, but in our set we always use nick¬ 
named * Now I must go. That’s the hateful 
thing about dinners; n© margin for unpunc¬ 
tuality. 9 Take care of yourself, sweet. Ich 
^ehab Dich •mohl! ” , 

Sh« blew a kiss from her finger-tips, aijd floated 

away in •a cloud of trailing lace anti perfumed 

chifiSfiv. Zara Eberhardt stood for a few moments 

in •the luxurious apartment sacred to the art and 

vice® of the toilet, and surveyed it curiously. It 

was still a place of wonder and loveliness to her. 

Delicious shades of pink, deepening here and 

there to rose-red, made up its scheme of oofotft' 

The great bed had hangings of satin and lace,* 

and,a coverlet tp match. The dressing-table was 

covered with silver and cut-glass, and great white 

nigs carpeted the floor. Pine logs were burning^, 

in the grate, and the electric li^ht flashed softly 
1 
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from pale rose globes of many quaint shapes and 
devices. In the room opening out of this luxuri¬ 
ous nest were wardrobes and dress-boxes contain¬ 
ing extravagant toilettes, and dainty lingerie. 
Through open doors and unclosed lids gleamed 
satins and laces, costly furs, wonderful tea-gowns 
—an the necessary equipments of a fashionable 
woman jWho spends thousands on her personal 
attire. As yet these things were "all new and 
strange to Zara. She had only just arrived in 
London, and been kept in strict seclusion save for 
a daily outing'in retired districts of the Park, or 
her visits to the Hungarian musician who was 
teaching her his national songs. The luxury and 
beauty of her present life appealed forcibly to a 
nature highly poetic and highly imaginati^ve. 

When at last she left the beautiful room and 
retired to her own part of the house, she secerned 
to carry sofue of its sensuous sorcery ?viih her. 
She opened the piano and played softly t^e.^air 
of Lord Christopher’s song. What strange 
things he had told her ; what strange words V'ere 
those he had written ! 

“The moth and the soul.” Was it an allegory ? 
Thp-fluttering insect that beat wild wings against 
a luring flame, and the passionate soul, burning 
itself to death for sake oif a vain love. 

« e 

She had sung of Jove, read of love, thought of 
love, but an exquisite innocence surrounded her 
‘ dreams as yet. All '^as vague, shadowy, unreal. 
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Some day, perhaps, she would know; would realise 
for herself; but she was not impatient for revela¬ 
tion. To expect was still so wonderful; to knew 
could never possess Jialf that charm. 

A footman brought her in her dinner, and she 
ate it mechanically, studying the score of a mo^prn 
opera during its progress. Music was a passion 
with he^ It filled her whole being to the' exclu¬ 
sion of all o'ther emotions. She was perfectly 
content with her evening and her own company, 
and half pitied her protectress, who giust be weary 
of a long, stately meal, and the everlasting endea¬ 
vour to say or hear some new thing. 

Buf Mrs. Vanderdecken was not to be pitied on 
this occasion. She was, ip fact, in the enviable 
position ©f enjoying a new sensation. Among 
thofe present she had specially noted a very 
handsqme and very brilliant woman, between 
thirty afidiforty years of age, whose cc/nversation 
had^J^en witty enough to attract even Lord 
Christopher’s attention. 

Aufirst Mrs. Vanderdecken put her down as a 
^foreigner by reason of an unusual richness of 
accent, not common to Englis^. voices. When 
(the ladies were yawning through that after-OilESii#i'' 
“wait” which pays the aiisent man so high a 
compjiment, she approached her hostess and in¬ 
quired the name of the interesting stranger. Lady 
Beaudesart was rather given, to bringing odd 
additions to the Cult, being a frivolous but very 
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fasciriating person, with a runaway tongue and a 
passion for genius. 

.^‘Who is she?” she answered Mrs. Vander- 
decken. “My dear, such a»funny story! I’ve 
been dying to tell you. I was in at Jay’s yester¬ 
day, buying gloves, and I had Omar Khayyam 
with me—my black pug, you know. The dear 
treasure was sitting on a chair with his usual 
adorable patience, awaiting the conclusion of my 
purchase, when I heard a voice say, ‘Oh, the 
dear, dear litt',^ soul! ’ I started. A woman was 
gazing adoringly at my pet. Our eyes me|;, 
‘Ah, you are one of us,’ I said. 

“ ‘ I am,’ she answered. 

“We got into conversation immediately. She 
too had a treasure; feline though. A perfect 
Trattorian cat. Do you know what a Trattorian 
cat is, Tfottie? No? Well, no more do I. But 
it doesn’t do to acknowledge ignorance nowadays. 

I went with her to see the cat. It’s a dec'-m ! 
And then we had some tea, and then I asked "her 
to dinner to-night to meet some more of A, ahd— 
and that’s all.” 

“All!” echolfl Mrs. Vanderdecken. “Quite 
^ough, I imagine. Seriously, though, Adele, do j 
you mean to say you rsk a woman to “dine here, 
tQ,meet t^r, about whom you know nothing ?« To 
whom you had no'introduction ? ” 

“ But, Trottie, djearest, isn’t one of our rules 
the search for a*new sensation? Weil, that’s just, 
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^hat she gave me. She’s perfectly delicious. As 
for not being introduced, that didn’t matter, be¬ 
cause we all know someone who’s the best intro¬ 
duction to her. She’s George Murphy’s aunt! ” 
Mrs. Vanderdecken turned as pale as rouge 
Ipermitted.. “Adele, you must be mad I You 
know I never trusted that young man. I’m 
perfectlf sure^ he’s laughing at us all the time. 
At our verjr last meeting didn’t he upset the whole 
business by asking the most ridiculous questions? 
*And as if one Irish member isn’t ^enough, you 
l*ring in another! I thought there was something 

familiar about that woman’s voice. Brogue, of 

‘ »• 

course. 

“Oh no, dearest,” pleaded Lady Beaudesart, 
“not brfigue. Only the ve?y faintest and most 
delicious of accents. And you’ll be quite charmed 
with hgr once you know her. I assure *you you 
will. Lef me bring her to you now, before the 
meft'come in. Do.” 

*Very well,” said Mrs. Vanderdecken re- 
sigtftdly. “ I’ll see what I think of her. But 
I’m perfectly certain she’s not in the Order. You’ve 
been taken in. What did you sa||[ber name was?” 

“ I think it’s O’Brady; or was it O’Conn'dr’? 
Anyhow, * I always thinic of her as George’ 
Muiphy’s aunt. . It’s a pity he’s not here to-nig)it. 
Kut he had another engagem“ent. All said and 
done, Trottie, you know he’s the most abso-j 
lutely charming boy that ever came out of that 
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dear, unhappy, misrepresented country. Dolly 

is madly in love with him, and as for Chris-” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken moved restlessly amidst her 
billowy laces. “Dolly’s a little fool,” she said 
contemptuously. “She hasn’t a thought above 
cotiHon-leading, Well, bring this woman to me, 
Adele. I see you’re infatuated with her. It’s a 
pity thft Chief’s away, because she would know 
about membership. However, I sliall soon find 
out if she’s right.” ' 

Adele Beau^esart moved away in the direction 
of a group who were laughing in a quite unsouU 
ful manner. She began to smile as she ap¬ 
proached. Mirth is so very infectious. Then 
she stretched out her fan, and lightly tapped the 
ivory shoulder of the brilliant Mrs. Bradj’. 

“ I want to introduce you to a most particular 
friend of^mine,” she said. “ May I claim you for 
a moment?^’ <= * 

“Oh, certainly.” Her guest rose and nccVed. 
beamingly to the group. “ I’ll come back to yt)u 
presently,” she said, “and tell you another.” ‘ 
Lady Beaudesart linked her arm in the beauti¬ 
fully moulded a^ of her new friend, and swept 

• “Who is it?” whisp^ed Mrs. Brady anxiously. 
“Also one of—Us?” 

Adile nodded. “ Of course. She wants to put 
jou through your paces, I think.” 

Mrs. Brady stobped to pick up her handkerchief, 
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which had fallen to the ground. In doing so the 
skirt of her gown became entangled with the jet 
and sequin fringes of her companion’s Paquin 
marvel. The process of disentangling without 
detriment to either skirt occupied an anxious 
moment. 

« 

“I’m only a recent convert,” murmured Mrs. 
Brady, under cover of the clinking fringes."' “So, 
of course. I’ve not learnt very much.” 

“Oh, that’s of no consequence,” answered 
Lady Beaudesart. “We’re our nwn teachers, 
ypu know. Of course, as long as you’ve the 
password it’s all right. By the way, did I tell 
you tfte'one for to-night? Being my house this 
time, of course my pet shares the honouns.” 

“Oh, 'Omar Khayyam,” said Mrs. Brady 
quickly. 

“Y«s. Take care, my dear, you’ll tear your 
lace. Limerick, isn’t it?” 

been in my family for generations,” 
ans’wered Mrs. Brady, with convenient forgetful¬ 
ness® of a Dublin firm as yet unpaid for the 
'flounce. “What’s this your friend’s name is?” 
she continued. 

* “Mrs. Vanderdecken. 'ftottie, you know'. 
Surely yoh’ve heard of Trottie?” 

“ Ra—ther,” said' Mrs. Brady emphatically. 
“She’s a very wonderful person, isn’t she?” 

“ Q\\yesl Comes next to t^e Chief, you know. 
.They were the two who started it.” 
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“And—her pet?” inquired Mrs. Brady casually. 

“A Moldavian poodle—very rare. He has a 
room of his own, and a special attendant, and 
such a wardrobe! My poor ^arllng can’t compete 
with it. Why even the handk^i-chiefs are made in 
Parris, and as for his travelling outfits, no prince 
could desire better than Eldorado’s.” 

The? dresses were disentangled now, end Mrs. 
Brady swept gracefully beside her friend to the 
low lounge where Mrs. Vanderdeckfen reclined, 
with cushiops to suit her dress piled behind her 
beautifully dressed head. The eyes that looked 
so old, set in the delicate oval of a face of fresh 
tints and carefully massaged lines, gave one long, 
inquisitive gaze into, the laughing blue of the 
Irish eyes that challenged them. 

Then a languid hand extended itself, and Mrs. 
Brady’s, warm grasp gave generous propiise of 
large and» liberal soulfulness. 

“I am JO delighted, jo honoured,” she mur¬ 
mured. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken swept her laces asido and > 
made room beside herself. , 

“One of—Us, I hear,” she said. 

•~^0h yes! Heart — and soul!” murmured, 
Mrs. Brady. “So Jtruly wonderful! Such a 
lyarvellous idea I And cartied ,out-” 

“Yes. I flatter myself the scheme has been, 
eminently successful,” answered Mrs. Vander¬ 
decken. “It liras not easy. The idea that onlv 



the initiates should have knowledge of each other 
—should be able to recognise each other under 
any circumstance, any disguise, any nationality. 
By the way, who is ,your sponsor ? ” 

“My sponsor.” faltered Mrs. Brady. “You 
won’t be—shocked—I hope, if I confess.” Her 
eyes fell bashfully. 

“To a male one? Oh no! George, of tourse. 
I thought so directly I heard you were his aunt.” 

“Yes—George,” said Mrs. Brady. “What a 
wonder he is I His speech in th^ awful ca^c 
made quite a sensation.” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken’s laces rose and fell with 
excitelnent at the welcome word. 

“We know, of course. .He is quite one of the 
notable men now. I only hope success won’t 
spoil him. Odd that he ■will live in the Temple, 
and work so hard. He talks of Parliament as 
a careA-. • I truly hope he will reconsider it. 
must use your influence.” 

“You may depend upon it I shall,” agreed 
Mrs# Brady heartily. “I have a great deal of— 
,of influence with George.” 

“ I wish you had brought him with you to- 
*night,” said Mrs. Vanderdecken. “But I suppose 
you don’t live in the Temple?” 

“4—oh no. hive a flat in Mount Stregt. 
My Irish property is, alas! sadly encumbered. 
No one knows what an Irish landowner has to^ut 
up with except, of course, an Irish landowner.” 
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“ But Ad^le will be a friend to you, I’m sure,” 
murmured Mrs. Vanderdecken. “ She’s so good 
at getting up bazaars and things for distressed 
people.” 

Mrs. Brady coloured to the roots of her dark 
hajr. “Oh I it’s not so bad as that,” she said. 

“I fancied—I mean AdMe gave me to under¬ 
stand—but then, she’s so impulsive. Takes frantic 
likings to people one day and drops them in a 
week for someone else. Now I’m not like that. 
I’m staunch , Love means more to me than all 
the world beside ! ” 

“How happy your husband must be!” mur¬ 
mured Mrs. Brady sympathetically. ' *' 

“ My—husband ! ” 

If she had said, “ My—footman,” 'the word 
could hardly have been more eloquent of con¬ 
tempt. r 

“ I hav6 no husband. He died thref years ago. 

I thought everyone knew that." 

“Oh yes, of course. I beg your pardon. 
I’m confusing you with Ad^le-” “ 

“With Ad^le?” Mrs. Vanderdecken raised* 
herself on one slim elbow, and the tired eyes 
flflshed ominously. “Why—she divorced hersf’c 

At the same moment the door opened, and the 
njen sauntered in. ' . 

“The saints bS praised I ” thought Mrs. Brady. 
" They'll save me 1 ” 
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T HE( tail-coated, white-necktied contingent 
sauntered in ; the light of the last-quaffed 
goblet in tlieir glassy eyes, the mirth of the last 
salacious story lurking about clean-^aven lips. 
Lord Chris drifted towards Adfele, and his col¬ 
league, a tall, loose-limbed, very good-looking 
man, took a chair beside Mrs. Vanderdecken. He 
had taken Mrs. Brady into, dinner, and she had 
managed ^o amuse him. 

“i always wonder what women talk about— 
after dinner,” he observed. 

“We'^fepay the compliment,” said M-rs. Brady 
bjjj^i^. “Confession for confession, Mr. War- 
render. If you will tell me what you gentlemen 
discus over your wine. I’ll give ^ hint of our con- 
^dences over the coffee-cups I ” 

Basil Warrender smiled faintly. “Which of 
ys would—dare?” 

“Ah, that speaks for youi^style of conversation. 

I should have no fear.” 

9 9 

‘tNor I,” said he, “if our minds met on 
equal grounds.” 

“ Perhaps they do,” said Mrs. Brady. “ The 
D 33 
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sensation of deserved confidence is very pleas¬ 
ant.” 

He looked up quickly. 

‘‘ A password and an in/itation. Trottie, are 
you listening to this traitor in the camp? Do 
women really talk of harmless, innocent things? 
Have^ you no fears of self-betrayal ? ” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken waved her large feather fan 
languidly. 

“ Am I to speak for myself, or others?” 

“Oh, others! Who would be so imprudent as 
to ask a woman to tell the truth of herself?” 

“We usually discuss the fine arts as concerned 
with coming or existing fashions, and abuse our 
husbands for meanness.” 

“And—if you have no husbands?’^ 

“ Our wonderful good fortune in being able, to 
do whait we please, and spend what we like’.” 

“That sounds too innocent to b^ true,” said 
Basil Warrender, who was a portrait pain<“r of 
great fame, and much lionised by great ladies who 
desired posterity to admire them. “But hi must^ 
be very pleasant to be able to spend what yoM 
like. No fear of a day of reckoning or anything 
of that sort. Days of reckoning only come to 
artists and Irish landowners, don’t they, Mrs. 
■Brady ? ” . u 

“ I can vouch'for that,” she said heartily. “ At 
least, for the landowners. And it’s not only our 
creditors we have to reckon with, Mr. Warrender, 
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but the tenants who can pay and won’t; and the 
poor wretches that would, only they can’t.” 

“ I love the Irish,” said Basil Warrender. 
"They’re so delicioifsly illogical. That’s why 
they make such fine lawyers I ” 

“Ah, w^ll,” said Mrs. Brady, “the English 
aren't behindhand in seeing two sides to a«ques- 
tion, and Secidyig for a third that’s nothing to do 
with the matter at all.” 

“You pay us a great compliment,” he said. 
“ And I wish you’d finish that story y^u began to 
teli me at dinner. Trottie, this will interest you, 
as you’ve a celebrated pet. Mrs. Brady’s heroine 
had a pig^hat was all but human in intelligence.” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken turned eyes of languid in¬ 
terest^ on the lauglving Irish face. 

‘‘A pig for a petl” she murmured. 

“It fUas old Lady Delaney who had ft,” an¬ 
nounced Vlr%. Brady. “She brought it up from 
tlic"»*ime it was a baby, and really it was quite 
a Christian pig, so knowing in its ways, and 
%o pafticular about its food. It slept in a room 
of its own, Mrs. Vanderdecken, in a beautiful 
feather bed, with linen sheets and a quilt of silk, 
and pillows for all the world like a human crea¬ 
ture would have. To see it* asleep, with its head 
on th* frilled pillow-case, was a sight to M 
r^mfmbered. And it would be sent for a walk 
in the park twice a day with a liveried servant 
tojead it Oh, it was quite a gentlemanly pig. 
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and knew every one of the family. People for 
miles round used to call to see it, and the creature 
knew its bedtime as well as any Christian; and 
Lady Delaney would wasW its face and put it 
into bed, and wish it good-night, and there it 
wftuld lie till she called it in thp morning. 
TrouJjle came, though, when it grew big and 
was too lazy to walk.” 

“ What was the end of this interesting animal ?” 
asked Ba^ Warrender. 

“Oh, alp far as I remember, I think some ill- 

s 

natured perK)n set the Cruelty to Animals Society 
on about it, and they insisted on its being' re¬ 
stored to what they called its naturaf condition 
of life.” • 

“ Poor creature !’’ cried Mrs. Vdnderdecken 
sympathetically. “I should have refused to part 

with ft. Affection like that owns no few save 

( 

to the object of its love. Fancy, if any imper¬ 
tinent official chose to visit me with respwfr^nto 
Eldorado.” 

“Eldorado is not quite so large as £ pig.-’* 
remarked Basil Warrender. 

“Oh, I’ve heard he’s a dream!" exclaimed 
Mrs. Brady. “The most adorable of poodle*! 
You give tea-partie# for him in the season, don’t 
'■you, Mrs. Vanderdecken ? ”• o 

“ Yes—two. They’re quite things of im^rt- 
ance,” said Mrs* Vanderdecken, with animation. 
“The Society papers notice them, and ail the 
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Kennel Club people come. But this is a very 
singular story of yours, Mrs. Brady, about the 
pig. It seems such a weird choice of a pet, 
doesn’t it?” ^ 

“ Not to an Irish person,” remarked Basil 
Warrender. “ The use and intelligence of tjiis 
Erinian commodity is quite beyond description.” 

“ Oh,”*murmured Mrs. Vanderdecken vaguely, 
“then I suppose it only sounds odd because tve 
are not acc'ustomed to them—the pigs, I mean 
—in our houses. But then. I’ve ne^r been in 
Ireland.” ^ 

She rose. “ I want to speak to Chrissy about 
our evAjifig for the poor costers,” she explained. 
“ You know we’re getting (me up for Christmas. 
Perhaps y«u would help us, Mrs. Brady, if you do 
—anything ?” 

“ Ohy I should be delighted,” announeed that 
lady, wo9id®ring what she was expected ib do, and 
wHft'^her this Cult spent their energies in good 
works, as well as in the maintenance of uncanny 
expensive pets. 

c Basil Warrender leant back in his chair and 
surveyed her with an amused twinkle in his eyes. 

« “This is a little bit new to you, I expect,” he 
said, “ Don’t think I’ve met you at any of these 
gatherings before.” . ’ ,, 

‘‘Perhaps you do not attend all,” she answered, 
desirous of non-committal. 

“ Indeed I don’t. D0*you know I have been 
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wondering for the last five minutes if I might ask 
you something?” 

“You seem fond of questions. Curiosity is not 
solely an Irish prerogative.”, 

“You are so—stimulating. What I wished to 
asjc was your ideas on affinity. It enters largely 
into the rules of the vie intime." 

“ ^ut it is also a question of time, aAd natural 
selection?” 

“ I have known it to be a question of—unnatural 
selection. ”% 

There was something so odd and marked in Jiis 
tone that she looked inquiringly at his face, but 
read nothing. ' ' 

“ Meeting you among these people implies a 
right to speak plainly—without offence,” he con¬ 
tinued. “You need not pretend to be more than 
an onlooker. I can read you, I think.^ With 
regard td the affinity, let me hope ycwr Uffections 
will run in a healthier groove than that of 
of these women. The craze for something abnor¬ 
mal in society is trenching on the playground •ojf'J 
vice. I wonder where it will end.” « 

The flag of confusion hoisted by the brilliant 
scarlet of her face somewhat surprised him. • 

“ Have I offended you?” he asked. 

„ “Not at all, not at all,” §he said qpickly. 
“But why do'you criticise others while you- 
yourself are sharipg in the same sort of life?” 
“Why? . i . Oh, because I too am only a 
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looker-on. They run after me, these people, 
because no one can paint their portraits quite so 
much to their taste. That is to say, I reach a 
standard of excellence that flatters vanity, and 
falsifies art.” 

“It pays, I suppose.” 

“ As yofi say, my dear lady, it pays. And sfnce 
life is tKrust upon us without our consdht, we 
have to purchase ouf own compensations with 
such coin ^s Fortune grants us.” 

“Coin spent here,” she said, glancing slowly 
round at a talkative circle of which Adele Beau- 
desart was the centre—“must mean a fair amount 
of corfiponsation,” 

“ So it does. It permit^ me to live in a Sloane 
Street studio, and afford myself various indul- 
gerifces. In return I paint portraits: they are , 
failur«s from an artistic standpoint, jjut they 
procure me very good dinners.” • 

‘.‘And you are not one of—them?” she asked 
hesitatingly. 

“ No. And if I am any judge of character, no 
0 moYe are you.” 

“ But do they believe you are one of their Order, 

• Cult, whatever they call it?” she asked, evading 
a direct answer to that sijggested query. 

“ ph yes, of course, and they think I’m only 
awaiting the advent of one particular person with 
whom 1 can start life on terms that are poetically 
‘ intime' It’s a word capable of elastic meaning. 
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I hardly fancy that day will ever come. Personally 
I am in no hurry to greet its arrival.” 

“ But they are not altogether frivolous; they do 
some good ? ” 

“ Oh, they are wonderfully charitable. But then, 
they dearly love to show themselves off. Art is 
a word for ever on their lips, but its real meaning 
is unknown. There’s Lord Chris^ for instance. 
He is by way of being a musical genius. Heaven 
save us! Such music and such verses! There’s 
that youn^ fool Tony Chevenix, who wrote a 
book on a social scandal and got it up to a seco.id 
edition of one hundred copies ! Well, he talks 
literature now as if he had grounded in Fleet 
Street, and stormed Paternoster Row. He’s an 
erratic soul. His people have a nice place in 
’ the country, and their Saturday-to-Mondays are 
famous. I went once. Tony came in t(> dinner 
among some twenty people, in full evening dress— 
woman’s evening dress 1 And no one seemed: to 
mind.” 

Mrs. Brady turned quick, surprised eyes on the^ 
speaker. 

“Only a freak, of course,” continued Basil^ 
• Warrender calmly. “ These dear people are 
subject to them. Being a law to oneself ^ems 
to purify both actions and conscience. All ‘is 
^excused to a ‘Sensation,’ as you knowl” 

“Oh yes. !< know that. It is one of the first 
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doctrines. Sensations are to the Cult what actions 
are to Life. Both build up a story, or—a fate.” 

“We shall agree well, I think,” said Basil 
Warrender, with a, welcoming smile that lent 
new meaning to his face. “But since you are 
launched on these strange waters, let me remind 
you of shoals and currents, quicksands and—ship¬ 
wrecks.’^ * 

He rose, and she did the same. She had no 
intention of staying too long in this novel territory 
whither she had drifted. « 

,The group who had been discussing the costers’ 
evening very enthusiastically, parted, and broke 
into UfiHiant fragments as she approached. Lord 
Chrissy addressed her abruptly. 

“You’ll recite, won’t you?” he said. “Trottie 
say§ you’ve promised. I’m going to write a coster , 
story«for them; something ala Chevalier, but 
more i%alf more weird, more true tw life than 
anything he has done.” 

“But surely you don’t know anything about 
the nature and habits of costers 1 ” exclaimed Mrs. 

I shall go down into their depths for my 
.research,” he answered. “ A true artist is always 
ready to make sacrifices. , Ah, Basil, you smile 1“ 
Yet you, even you who have achieved the vulgarity 
of Fame, you have had to make'-sacrifices.” 

“ I certainly have; but they don’t seem much 
in your line, Chrissy.” 
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Lord Chris allowed a melancholy light to steal 
into his eyes. He was in a softened mood—the 
after-effects of the “Moth and the Soul” com¬ 
position. 

“ How the world misjudges usl” he murmured. 

“ Occasionally 1 have a mad hunger for sacrifice-— 
a desire to lay myself down on some altar of self- 
immolktion.” ^ 

“Oh, then,” said Basil Warrender coolly, “I 
should certainly pay a visit to the cdster in his 
natural habitat. He will probably offer you an 
altar.” 

“And appease the hunger for self-sacrifice,” 
said Mrs. Brady. * * 

“ Who’s talking of Jiunger?” exclaimed Ad^le, 
turning swiftly towards the speakers. “ Didn’t 
you have enough dinner, Chris? Have ^ome 
devilled tbones before you go home. I’ll, order 
them into the dining-room. We’lk a<!l have 
devilled bones, shall we? It sounds so deliciously, 
dissipated I 

“ No, thanks, Ad^le, not for me,” said Mr.s. 
Vanderdecken languidly. “I always take bover^e, 
in my dressing-room the last thing. I can’t afford 
to spoil its flavour, or I shouldn’t sleep all night.”, 

“And I’m going tq see the dawn break over 
Whitechapel,” murmured Lord Chris, smoothing 
his hair mechanically. “ I don’t think devilled 
bones are quite the right preparation for that.” 

“Try a simple steak and a glass of stout as 
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a change, Chris,” suggested Basil Warrender. 
“You’ll find them very sustaining. By the way, 
what’s the date of this affair? ” 

“Christmas Eve^ the twenty-fourth of next 
month, you know,” said Lady Beaudesart. “You’d 
better make a note of it, Basil. You’ve such a 
memory Yor forgetting things. I made three 
appointments with you, and you were out each 
time, or engaged, or something.” 

“ I beg *your pardon. You kept me waiting on 
each occasion, and came on wrong d.'iys.” 

,“Oh, did I? Well, what with pedicure and 
manicure, and one’s massage day, and dressmakers, 
and fh? hundred-and-two things one wants to do 
and see, the days aren’t hajf long enough.” 

“ Why not turn two days into orife, and only go 
to bed every second night?” suggested Lord Chris. 

“ I’ve done that before now,” interpoiated Mrs. 
Brady* ‘^but that was in Ireland, card-playing. 
We’d begin at night and go on all next day and 
next night, and imagine ’twas one evening. That’s 
the way to enjoy a game! ” 

(“Ah, now I understand why Irish landowners 
have to come to England,” observed Basil War- 
render. 



IV 


“ 1\ yr Y dear aunt, what brings you here? At 
IV1 such an hour! Have you had breakfast?” 
“My dear George, and why didn’t you come 
to me last'-night after I telegraphed and all? 
No, I’ve not had breakfast—at least, a cup of t"a 
doesn’t count. You lazy young divil, you ! Ten 
o’clock, and only just out of bed I How d’ye get 
through your work at all, George?” 

“Oh, much as you get through life, aunt. By 
c luck and the mercy of Providence. Now what’s 
brought you here? Don’t try to borrow money, 
for I’m in debt all round and don’t khoMt* w'here 
my dinner is to come from.” < 

“Faith, then, George, it’s you are the fool. 
For anyone knows you needn’t trouble your head 
about a dinner or anything else. There’s ha^^f 
Society at your feet at this present moment, and 
you not condescending to pick up the handker-' 
thief! What are you sbout, wasting your oppor¬ 
tunities? Why weren’t you at Lady Beaudesart’s 
last night? Such a charming woman, and So 
.^pretty too I And everyone there asking about 
you.” 


44 
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“May I inquire, Aunt Perenna, how did you 
manage to get to Lady Beaudesart’s ? ” ^ 

“ Oh, we made friends casually in at Jay’s shop.j|j^ 
She seemed to take,a fancy to me, and asked me 
to dinner. And I met some very smart people 
there, George, and that’s what made me so mad 
that yoi^NvouIdn’t come, for Ad^lef Beaudesart 
begged me to bring you—and someone *there— 
Dolly Lauderdale, they called her — was quite 
‘down’ because you didn’t appear.” 

“ .She—was my reason for not doing so. I hate 
tbat woman.” 

Mrs. Brady’s brilliant eyes opened to their 
widesi possibilities. 

“ But how foolish 1 She’s pretty and rich, and 
could help you so much.” 

There’s some help one is better without, and, 
I’m not fond of suing for women’s favours,” said 
the yotn^ barrister coolly. “ But let me give you 
some coffee, and I think those grilled kidneys 
are pretty decent. And now tell me what brought 
•you over to London at this time of year.” 
f“The truth, George?” 

. “Of course. We’ve always been honest with 
one another.” 

“Then it was about yqu. You hadn’t writtenr, 
and# I grew agxious. I heard a rumour that 
troubled me.” 

He looked up quickly, but said nothing. 

“I’ve often wanted a try at ‘tke little season,”* 
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she went on. “They say it’s more amusing and 
a quarter the expense of the big one. I knew 
June and July wouldn’t see me this year, and 
I heard of a furnished flat; a bargain, for two 
months. So here I am.” 

“ BujtAbout Lady Beaudesart. Do »you mean 
to ^y nothing about you X'hen you 

made jtequlintance in Jay’s shop ? ” 

“ Nothing whatever. I bore my own credentials 
in my own person. It was her dog that really 
introduced ^is. And one thing led to another. 
She belongs to some curious secret society, aqd 
she fancied I belonged to it too. ” 

“Very curious and very secret,” said her 
nephew dryly. , 

“Well, that’s how it began. And last night 
I t^as introduced to a sort of high priestess 
of them r.11—the Honourable Mrs. Vanderdecken. 
You kno\v<^ her; she said so. In fact, they all 
welcomed me with open arms when I said you 
were my nephew.” 

“ Do you know anything of Lady Beaudesart’fc 
history ? ” 

“No. I thought she had a husband. In fact, 

I rather put my foot into it with husbands. Mrs. j 
Vanderdecken had noiie, and Ad^le Beaudesart 
was divorced.” 

“ No. She divorced hers. It was a shocking 

case. Heard in camera. Before it was concluded 
♦ 

the husband died. It saved her name and her 
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settlements. But I think it had a disastrous effect 
upon her character. She does the most reckless 
things of any woman in London.” 

“She is very beaiitiful, and seems very kind- 
IiMited.^’ 

“ How astonished she would be to hw any¬ 
one credif'her with such bourgeois Vjlgpll! ^he 
ambition of her set is to appear entir^ wJcked.” 

“ But if they’re not so bad as they appear?” 

“That rfay be accounted unto them a virtue, 
but they would prefer it was not generally known.” 

“ Do tell me more about them. Who is Lord 
Chrissy, and the writing young man, Tony 
Cheveftix, with the girlish face ? Did you hear 
about his dressing up as a woman at their country 
house? Evening dress, too, and coming in to 
dinner 1 Mr. \\^arrender, the portrait painfer, 
told me. Is it really true, George? Bo these 
people do such things?” 

“They do even stranger and more unaccount¬ 
able things,” he answered. “Perhaps, therefore, 
I'ought not to be surprised at their taking you up, 
•A^nt Perenna.” 

“That’s not very polite, George, and consider¬ 
ing what a good friend I’ve been to you-” 

“ I know, aunt, I kno% Don’t think me un-* 
grateful. But j want to warn you. You’ve 
plunged direct into the vortex* of a society of 
which you know absolutely nothing. Plunged, 
I’ve no doubt, in a spirit of your usual wild adven- 
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ture I But I ask myself, ‘Where will it land you?’ 
It’s not only a question of money, of being able 
to keep up a reckless swim on a sea of wild extrava¬ 
gance, but it’s a question pf—well, to be plain 
—of morality.” 

She laughed gaily. “ My dear b«||y, have I 
knocked about the world for nearly l>jrty years 
withofit learning some truths of its gdings on? 
Faith, George, it’s not morals or the want of 
them that would frighten me. And'’ as for ex¬ 
travagance; well, that’s in our blood, and the only 
thing we want is the means of carrying it out. ^ If 
it’s sensation and novelty these people are crazy 
for. I’d not be behind any one of them in inven¬ 
tion. Only-” 

“Ah, it’s that ‘only’!” he said, rising and push¬ 
ing aside his plate. “ What can one do nowa¬ 
days without money?” , 

He began to pace the room with, qi^ck, im¬ 
patient strides. “ What can one be, what can onq, 
do, on wholly inadequate means? Do you think 
I’ve no higher ambition than to be the puppet pf 
the§e fools who rule Society, talking their jar^on^ 
and aping their senseless tricks? I simply cotirt 
humiliation at every turn, though I’m too prou^ 
to let a living soul know it except yourself.” 

“ My dear boy-” 

“ Oh, nonsense, aunt! Listen to me for a. 
moment. I’ve had to swallow a bitter pill, and its 
some relief to, be ‘able to complain of its—un- 
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pleasantness. I got into this set through Lord 
Christopher Camelot. He—well, he professed an 
immense admiration for what he called my bril¬ 
liant abilities, and thjew splendi4 chances in my 
way. You know what my aspirations were. 
To get int* Society, to represent Parliament, to 
perhaps rrach even the woolsack and a title. 
Nothing seemed impossible till—till I tritd it. 
It’s the long Vaiting, the hateful, monotonous 
grind, that take the life out of a man. If I was 
a plodder—but I’m not. I wanted to achieve 
success rapidly, and to do that I used every means 
that came in my way. I—thought—I was using 

Lord Chris-” 

“Well, George?” , 

The brilliant face looked a trifle grave. Mrs. 
Brady adored her fiandsome nephew, and dreaded 
above jill things to hear of failure, of trouble, of 
anything materially affecting the careei» she had 
mapped out for him. 

“ It’s not well,” he said gloomily. “ I’m deeply 
in-debt; in Ais debt. And sometimes I think he’s 
no^exactly a nice sort of creditor. A case^of 
compound interest, my dear aunt, with a ven¬ 
geance I Oh, Money, Money, Money 1 What a 
curse and tyrant you are 1 ^^ncy, slaving as I do, 
and then trying to make every sovereign represent 
.fivftl A good social position, and no means to 
keep it up! That’s what ails me. Aunt Perenna.” 
“And me, George!” she echoed pathetically. 

E 
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“ Exactly, and that’s why I'm so sorry to hear 
vou’ve got mixed up with these people. Be sure 
jf one thing—they want something out of you, or 
;hey’d never take you up.. Tell me, is Lady 
Beaudesart very—friendly ? ” 

“ Extraordinarily so ; but if you knAw her, you 
know^ her pretty flighty ways, thatf^ caressing 
manner.” 

‘ ‘ Oh yes ! Every woman is ‘ dearest ’ and every 
man ‘my dear.’ One is used to that. But does 
she seem luclined to take you up—seriously? ” 

“ 1 think so. I had a letter this morning asking 
me to lunch, and I only dined there last night. 
They’re getting up some entertainment Lr the 
poor at the East End. I never //ave recited in my 
life, but I suppose I could do it They really seem 
very charitable, George.” 

“Theirs is the charity that covers a multitude 
o£—other sins,” he said. “ And you will note that 
always attended with a good deal of blowing^ 
of trumpets and personal advertisement. In_ a 
uray^hey are a power socially and flnancially, and 
can afford to do a little good to their less fortunate 
fellows. But there, what’s the use of talking? 
You’re no fool. Aunt Perenna. No more, I hope, 
am I. The simplicity of guile must be our 
weapons if we ^are going to 'fight with* tljese 
beguiling mondaines. As for the sinews of war¬ 
fare-” 
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“ I thought you were making a good income 
now, George ? ” 

“ My dear aunt ! A barrister’s income can 
only buy him a crujt when he has no teeth left 
to eat it! iSometimes I wish I hadn’t chosen a 
profession/ Finance is the thing. Everything 
nowaday^* is subordinate to the great ^power 
of money. It is supreme. It rules Court and 
Society, and art and war, and even' religion. 
What pays* best, rules best. Governments rise 
and fall at the bidding of wealth. War nowa¬ 
days is more a question of supplies than military 
ability. It’s the same with science and art. 
Nothing*can be achieved without wealth, and 
nothing can withstand its* all-reaching power. 
Wh^t are my pajtry hundreds, what are even 
your thousands, measured by a millionaire’s 
standard ? You have to spend half your time 
in IrelaSid *to make a splash for a little season 
in London ! And I—I can’t afford two dress 
sqits a year ! ” 

“It’s very hard, I know,” sighed Mrs. Brady. 
"■‘But we’ve weathered the storm so long, George, 
that we mustn’t lose heart now. Among these 
people you might pick up an heiress.” 

“Thank you; no!” he mterrupted scornfully. 
“ 1,’ve not fallen quite low enougji for that. I’ve 
not sold my conscience, and I’m not going to sell 
myself. Reckless I know I am* an4 small wonder, 
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considering the blood in my veins, but I’ll not 
tread the byways of vice to oblige—anybody.” 

“ Faith, George, my boy, that’s nobly spoken, 
and I’m proud of you. Still, grand sentiments 
don’t help your present position, /.nd—finan¬ 
cially, it’s a bad one.” v 

“*It’s about as bad as it can be,” hc^laughed. 
For hb saw that the brilliant eyes had grown 
misty, and he preferred to keep sentiment at bay. 
“ But that’s the surest sign things are going to 
mend, Aiv^t Perenna. So cheer up. You’ve 
made your little venture, and, by Jove, I’ll see 
you through if I can. It wouldn’t be bad fun 
if we fooled these fools to the top of thei. bent, 
and then let them know ixihy we had done it.” 

“Ah, but we mustn’t make enemies, George,” 
she pleaded. “ We can’t afford that luxury. You 
spoke of the power of money. Add to that the 
power of social position. It makes one feej rather 
helpless.” 

“ Where’s your Irish spirit. Aunt Per ? The 
very difficulties of the contest should make it thp 
more exhilarating.” 

“ Oh, I’m not afraid. I’ve nothing to lose. Blit 
you, George-” 

“ Bedad, I think I’ve less,” he said, with a 
laugh. 



V 


M rs. VANDERDECKEN had got out of 
her ^dinner-gown, and was wrapped in an 
exquisite garment of wadded satin trimmed with 
snowy fur. She lay languidly stretSed before 
the fire on a pile of rugs and cushions, and she 
sipped boverine from a cup of Coalport china. 

She was not the tigress type of woman de¬ 
scribed by Zola; the womah of tawny, gold-hued 
hair, and supple .limbs, and moods alternating 
between fierce abandonment and indolent satiety. 
But she would like to have been, and injaccasional 
momenfe o( sensuous aberration she imagined she 
was. 

On the other side of the fire, half crouched on 
i fender-stool, sat Zara Eberhardt. She wore 
,iwse crimson gown, the colour of her full, 
rich lips; and all the wonderful wealth of her 
ftiven hair wrapped her like a mantle. 

She leant one smooth ibtin cheek on an up¬ 
turned palm; her great eyes were fixed moodfly 
on*the glowing logs. Mrs. Vanderdecke»»||^d 
beefl lecturing her, and she did not take kindly 
to lectures. Strength, liberty, * independence, 
^53 
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these were in her blood and in her soul. She 
had been hearing things which threatened their 
continuance; which from some vague distance 
stretched out a shadowy hand of cMaim. And 
the claim wore the fetters of bondag^ 

“cYou told me my voice would make me 
famous,” she said. “That I should *1^ able to 
make much money, achieve my owa, living. Now 
you will not permit that 1 accept the advice of 
this Concert-Direktor .’’ 

“Certainly not,” purred Mrs. Vanderdecken. 
“ You had no business to enter into this dis¬ 
cussion at all with him. 1 cannot give vou to 
the world, Zara; at least not—yet. I only wish 
to show you, so that its curiosity may be whetted. 
It is so beautiful to expect; so hateful to realise 
what has been expected. You either fall ^short, 
and people say nasty things, or you go^ far be¬ 
yond their imaginative capacity. In eitner case 
you are never the same again.” 

“But I came here, to this great ugly foggy 
city, to be heard; otherwise I would not kgive 
exchanged my wild life of woods and mountains 
for anything it can offer.” o 

“That’s because y<>u are so sweetly ignorant 
life. This great ugly city, as, you call it^ Zara, 
is only the casket of a precious and wonderful 
jewel. No one is jn absolute possession of^is 
jewel, any more than the King or Queen of me 
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country is in absolute possession of the Royal 
Crown. But they know it exists; it is there. 
They can aaze at its beauty, catch the rays that 
flash and Bparkle ^om its magnificent jewels. 
Our crowiy is Pleasure, and its ugly casket only 
enhances the superb beauty and brilliance of what 
it holds.” • 

“I . . . Oh, this talk, this talk!” Tfie girl 
shook back her heavy hair with an impatient 
gesture. “It is all so strange. Ic/i kan nicht 
verstehen ! ” 

••‘You will—some day,” cooed Mrs. Vander- 
decken in her fluty accents. “Do not hurry 
the time, Zara. One can only be young once, 
and a woman’s youth is thtf briefest of all beautiful 
things. The sh«en of your hair, the red of your 
lips, the light in your wonderful eyes, all these' 
will tade or pass, or be badly imitated. Now 

M ^ # 

they are treasures of incalculable value. Do you 
think your genius would matter if you were 
not beautiful? Not a bit. No one would give 
yq^f a second thought. Ungifted loveliness is 
a thousand times more valuable than genius with¬ 
out physical charm. But to possess both—the gift 
of beauty and the gift of genius—is to touch the 
very^acme-of possible success 1 ” 

•She finished the boverine, aqd placed the fup 
o^a small inlaid table. 

“There have been many marv^ellous people in< 
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the world, people who have taken it by storm; 
but I think no one quite so marvellous as you, 
Zara. For your intellect has been lejt untrained, 
your soul unawakened, aryi only jour genius 
cultivated. I should have feared the success of 
my experiment had you not been so wonderfully 
beautiful, and so absolutely cold-hea’rted. The 
only tiling I fear is that iihpulsive temperament 
of yours.” 

“ IVas ist? Impulsive!" she laughed ironi¬ 
cally. “Ah, ja, I am so. I am not quite of 
wood and stone. I can feel. I know what I want 
too! If what you call my beauty cannot^ get it 

for me, or my voice-” 

She paused, and meeting the odd glitter in her 
protectress’s eyes, remained perfectly motionless, 
as if trying to read their meaning. 

“No matter,” she muttered to herself, “I must 

C i I 

find my own way to what I want.” 

“But, meine Liebling, what is it thou dost 
want?” murmured Mrs. Vanderdecken caressingly. 
“Nothing that I can give, or do? Surely'ypu 
know that! ” 

The girl made no reply. 

r “Are you not happjr, Zara? Is life, as it is, 
not enough for you?” 

No,” came the brusque answer. 

“Well, be patient but a little while, and you 
' shall have youi; desire.” 
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The girl rose to her feet and pushed the 
splendid fleece of hair from her brows, while 
her eyes glc|bved like a flame in the whiteness of 
her face. 

Then she^began to walk to and fro the room, 
her hands busily plaiting the luxuriant tresses 
into two gi^eat strands. 

“ If a man s|iw her—now,” thought the woman 
watching her. And the blood flushed her cheek 
at the thought, and something cruel, evil, 
malicious, flashed into her eyes. “"Sut none 
shaH, if I can help it.” 

Sudc^nly the girl came to a dead stop, and 
faced her protectress. 

“Tell me, madame,” she’said, “what is it to 
have « soul?” • 

Mrs.^ Vanderdecken’s eyes wandered, to the 
flashing diagionds that circled her finggrs. She 
lay very4till for a moment. 

“Why do you ask? . . . What have you 
h^rd?” 

^ *'0h, I could not of course comprehend all. 
Some of your friends talk so strangely. But 
ope, the young Herrschaften whose lied I sing, 
he spoke of your ‘Verein.' ,What is it, then, you 
are napied?** ^ , 

“Certainly not a ^Vierein,’*’ purred Mrs. Vander- 
decken, “and it is early day|i for you to have 
heard anything of us, of it S« that’s what 
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Chrissy was talking about. I hope he did not 
make love to you.” 

“ Make—love?” echoed Zara slowly. 

“Oh, child, you can’t be quite jko innocent I 
Even in your solitudes the voice of nature occa¬ 
sionally made itself heard. Love is the speech 
of sex. A language born of youth" and beauty 
and mutual attraction. You wi,II hear it very 
soon, and very often, I’m afraid, Zara; but you 
must not attend. You must not believe. Let 

who will adore your beauty, but do not yield 

anything so priceless to the coarse homa^ of 
those adorers. Love is only beautiful ,as long 
as it is a fancy, a poem, a dream of senses still 

locked in a secret chamber of illusions. If that 

slumber is broken, its charm ‘Is for ever gone.” 

“ Bef uty. . . . You never speak of anything 
else. Blit I—the something that i<; here —want 
to live, want to feel, want to know.” 

She pressed her hands to her heart as she stood 
gazing down at the recumbent figure amc^g -tjie 
cushions. 

“Do you—want so much, Zara?” asked Mrs. 
Vanderdecken. “And, but the other day ypu 
were a child; a wil^, fleet-footed thing, caring 
only for your woods and watefs. Must you too 
tread the samef path I have trodden ; learn* the 
same lessons, suffer the same cruel pangs of 
disillusion?”* 
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Her voice had an infinite sadness. Mrs. Vander- 
decken never felt so sorry for anyone as she felt 
for herself, ahd the sorrow took an added note of 
pathos at nirht when she had to face an ordeal 
that spoke ot the cruelty of Time, and the rivalry 
of other women. 

“But yoil are happy, nicht wahr? You^ave 
so much, such,a beautiful life, so many friends. 
You can go^here, go there. See, act, do all as 
you please 1 ” 

“ I can do all these things, as you say,“*5[ara, and 
need ask no one’s leave, and fear no one’s criti¬ 
cism. J?ut still I am not happy. I have never 
even come within an appreciable distance of an 
hour’s perfect enjoyment. * My nature is too 
horribly critical for mere everyday content with 
life. have sounded its depths, learnt ks mys¬ 
teries, tastei^ its most subtle poisons, jnd their 
antidote/—yet I have failed to find what I sought. 

I only Jcnow that I have outlived all I most de- 
si/ed^nd have realised all I never expected. I 
|eeh^ensation to keep life alive within me. But 
I don’t seek it now as a personal excitement. I 
Igok at it through the eyes of—others; and the 
thrill of wonder or ecstasy jthat touches'my heart • 
is borqe on 4n electric current of sympathy for and 
witli— others.” 

She had spoken in her rapid and ungrammatical 
German, and the girl listened with that bewildered 
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sense of noncomprehension which delighted her 
preceptress. 

“ For instance,” she went on, “ lif^ became very 
much.,more interesting after I metjyou. And I 
have brought you here that I may re-live some of 
mjr old triumphs, my old delights. I too have had 
a btjef hour of fame, Zara, and I waS beautiful— 
once.” 

“You are beautiful still,” said the girl simply. 

“ Ah, dear one, that is so sweet of you to say. 
But, alasl it is not the beauty of pure, unadulter¬ 
ated youth. There are no more exquisite hburs 
in store for me. For you there is—everything.” 

“ But you always say—‘ not yet.’ ” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken’s pale lips took upon them 
an enigmatical smile. 

“Wait till after your concert. Wait till you 
have tasked the first sweetness of success. Wait 
till men’s eyes speak love to you and women’s 
lips breathe envious praise. Wait till <#iriosity 
is rife and your name is on all lips. Ait|| even 
that will only be the prelude. For just as sensa¬ 
tion is af fever height you shall disappear. No 
meteor flight brighter, or so short-lived. This 
‘ is the preparation fqr that grand Mut I have 
f^ised. First excite curiosity b/ a pipmise; 
then astonish it‘with a denial. I venture to pre¬ 
dict you will do all^this, Zara, and I—I shall have 
been your discoverer. <«That will content me.” 
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“You have been all, everything, to me 1” cried 
the girl, throwing herself beside the reclining 
figure. “ Never can I thank you enough, never 
love you enough 1 I am not ungrateful, even 
though I* do seem dissatisfied. You bade me 
always to tell you my thoughts, my feelings ! And 
so I do.” . 

The tired, worldly eyes gazed somewhat i^ist- 
fully at the lovely face. 

“How long will you continue that, Zara? Is 
it any wonder I Hold you back just a little,longer? 
That I say—‘not yet’? When I give you to the 
worl3 I lose you for myself. You are so wonder¬ 
ful, it cannot but adore you. Why should I do 
this?” 

She lifted herself suddenly on her elbow, and 
her fadk grew strang^ely pale. The girl drew back 
as if stalled by that pallor and the expression in 
the strange ejes. 

“Youtoiust,” she said. “You promised, 
have h* enough of shadows. 1 want reality. 

I ^Y^ntyEo live—to know.” 

^Shcr sprang to her feet. Her frame quivered 
with excitement. 

^Irs. Vanderdecken smiled again. “ Daughter 
of five,” she murmured. J‘So you too have* 
looked at the‘Forbidden Fruit. Ah! Eden last# 
no jl^nger for a woman than that look. How 
should you escape either the Serpent, or the 
Flaming Sword? Did I?, Efoes |iny woman? 
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Well, thank me, or curse me as you will, Zara, at 
least I’ll set no guards at the gate of your 
ignorance. Go forth 1 Learn what life is. But 
remember, the death of illusion is s|ire> and your 
days of peace are numbered I ” 

The shams and hypocrisies of her usual mode 
of* speech fell from her as she spoke those words. 
What she saw in the girl’s face taught her that 
even her life of the world and its'wickedness had 
not quite killed regret for what might have been ; 
what never could be—now. 



VI 


M rs. BRADY lunched with Adele Beaude- 
sart, and’they talked “pets” and scandals 
with an intermixture of vivacious nonsense. Lady 
Beaudesart was not by way of taking herself 
seriously, and affected to be ridiculous, chiefly 
because it was more amusing than being sensible* 
She thought Mrs. Brady great fun, and her 
stories of Irish Society deligljted her. It was so 
wonderful to hear that there was such an institu¬ 
tion, £fnd that it hid its wicked as well as its 
civilise(^ side. Lady Beaudesart had takes plea¬ 
sure trips to,all parts of the world, including 
.Vancouvw Island, but the idea of visiting any 
country Iso adjacent and so unfashionable as 
Irejanyhad never entered her head. 

^AftCT much manoeuvring Mrs. Brady came to 
the conclusion that Lady Beaudesart was scarcely 
bej,ter informed regarding the new Cult than • 
hersulf. As far as she could^ascertain, the whole 
duty of the Order consisted in pleasing oneself 
indi|^ually, an^||kning another^ kindred spirit, 
to assist in l|t«HPiment. No outside criticism 
was permitt6aT|?nterfere witll any consequent 
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vagaries. If it attempted to do so, it was strictly 
ignored. Certain people who had a blunt way of 
stating facts were severely avoided, unless they 
happened to be extraordinarily rich. Vagaries 
are sometimes expensive, and then they’ must be 
paid for by—somebody. 

However rich one is, one never sjems to have 
enollgh money,” lamented Lady Beaudesart, as 
they sipped their coffee over the fire in her 
boudoir. > 

Outsicje the day was dull and foggy and cold. 
Here all was warmth and luxury. She had 
countermanded the carriage, and kept Mrs. Bfrady 
on for confidences. 

“Indeed that’s true,” sighed the handsome 
Irishwoman. “Everything costs so much nowa¬ 
days.” 

“And most of the rich people—the realfy rich, 
you know—are so horrid. One would rather not 
know them, but one has to. That’s wf it is so 
pleasant to think one has a—retiring-roc^pi, so to 
speak. Some place shut off from the horrr^rs who 
think themselves the pillars of Society. We kt 
the world into our reception-rooms, but not into 
our boudoirs.” 

O 

“ I—am greatly honoured,” murmured Jilrs. 
Blady, looking round the dainty satin-hung nest, 
find wondering why Adfele was’so nice to Aerjl 

“Oh, I liked you the moment I set eyes on 
you,” continued the pretty mondmne. “By the 
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way, what’s your name? It’s so stupid going on 
at ‘Mrs.’ and ‘Lady’; call me Ad^le. What 
shall I call you?” 

“Perepna is my name. ‘Per’ I’m generally 
called. George always-” 

“Ah, George! That dear boy I I wish^he 
wasn’t so hrftd to get at, though. Chrissy say« it’s 
because he doesn’t like women, but I don’t believe 
that.” 

“ Indeed, he’d be no true Irishman if that was 
sol” exclaimed Mrs. Brady. “But tie’s very 
proud, you know. Besides, he wants to make 
a career for himself, and if he was to become a 
mere Society hanger-on, he couldn’t do that.” 

“ I suppose not,” said Lad/Beaudesart vaguely, 
as she caressed hej little dog’s ears. “Though 
I don’t know why he should work so hard. There 
are always people to float one nowadays^ And 
he’s so handsome.” 

Mrs. »rady felt more puzzled than she looked. 

“Tide’s Basil Warrender,” continued Adile. 

“ Wh^ he was as poor as a church mouse till 
Dolly Lauderdale took him up, and boomed him 
everywhere. And she’s got millions I She’d do 
the same for George, I’m sure, but he rather 
avoids her. Why don’t y»u give him a hiat, 
my dear?” 

“I certainly will,” agreed Mrs. ferady, wonder¬ 
ing why George had said he disliked this would- 
be benefactress so heartily. 
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“ I wonder has he seen Trottie’s new wonder,” 
continued Adele Beaudesart—“this singing girl. 
I must say she is lovely enough and bizarre 
enough to create a ripple in the stagn^t waters 
of the London musical world. I never consider 
English people really musical. Do you? They’re 
so groovy too. Same old Monda;^ Pops pro¬ 
gramme year after year, and s^me silly ballad 
things at St. James’s Hall season after season. 
I loathe them. Same old singers, same old songs, 
same old’operas. With all Germany, Russia, and 
Italy to choQse from, we are treated to Tromtore 
and Lucia di Lammermoor as the opening treats 
of the season ! By the way. I’ve discovered a 
pianist. Such a drelim! I want Trottie to let him 
play at this concert she’s getfing up. But she’s 
so horribly selfish, I couldn’t get her to promise. 
I wish he’d take it into his head to drop* in this 
afternoon. I let him have the run \)f the house, 
and he haunts the music-room sometime^for days 
together, and then won’t come near me fc^weeks. 
To hear him play Chopin !. . . Well, it’s j\evda- 
tion ! Neither of the great ‘P’s’ can touch him. 
HavejyoK seen this Hungarian girl, by the way?” 

“ No. I—in fact I haven’t yet been to Mrs. 
Vanderdecken’s.” • 

• “ Oh, I must take you. What a pity I sent the 
carriage away! We might have gone this After¬ 
noon. Did you.like Trottie? What did you 
think of her?” 
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“ She seemed very—clever. Is she a great 

friend of yours?” 

“So, so. We’re always fighting. She’s pecu¬ 
liar. . There’s nothing she likes so much as to 
spring a surprise on people. We wondered 
why she was worrying us to buy concert tickets, 
and then suddenly on her last ‘ day ’ she intro¬ 
duced this girl# And I find she di.scovered her 
years and ye^rs ago, and has been training and 
educating her at some institution place,*away in 
the Black Forest, which she founded entirely her¬ 
self, "and where friendless or homeless girls are 
trained •for any profession or occupation they 
desire. As yet nothing very brilliant has come 
out of the institute, but Zara Eberhardt promises 
an exception.” 

“Is that her name?” 

“Yes. And I must confess she’s very lovely. 
Just tha^weird, magnetic style that’s so taking. 

I expecnthe men will rave about her. But you 
must came to the concert, of course, and bring 
Giorge. Only I hope he won’t fall in love with 
the wonderful German.” 

V I thought you said she was Hungarian? ” 

“Did I? Well, it’s much the same. She speaks 
English in a* half.foreign way. I’ve got some* 
ticked to sell for Trottie. You’d better take a 
couple. I’ll give you seats near me.” 

She rose and moved towards a rosfewood escri- 
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toire. At the same moment the door was thrown 
open, and Mrs. Vanderdecken herself swept in. 

“My dear Ad^le !” she exclaimed. “They 
said you weren’t at home, so I knew I’d find you 

here. Ah, how d’ye do, Mrs.-1 really have 

forgotten your name. But I’m in such confusion. 
Wlfet do you think has happened, Adele? 
There’s some hitch in the date about getting the 
hall, and I must either postpone Zara’s concert, or 
give it spmewhere else. So I flew to you, dearest, 
for I know how generous and sweet you are, and I 
w^nt to ask you to let it be here. There won’t be 
much trouble. I’ll limit the tickets, and we won’t 
have the professional set at all.” 

“Here!” exclaimed Ad^le. “Oh, Trottie, it 
does upset a house so ! Why don’t you give it at 
your own ? ” 

“Park Lane sounds so much better thkn Pont 
Street, and your rooms are three tifiies the size of 
mine. Come, don’t be selfish, dear I must 
arrange it at once, for there’ll be all thV tickets 
to alter, and the people to write to. Foi^nalely 
I’ve a list, and my typist can set to work fee 
moment I get back. It all depends on you.” 

“Oh, well, I suppose I’ll have to do it,” ^id 
Ad^le reluctantly. '•‘Only mind this, Trottie, two 
hundred, not a soul more; and my pianist must 
play a couple of solos.” 

Mrs. Vanderde«:ken considered. “ But the pro¬ 
grammes, dfear? They’re all printed now.” 
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“Well, he can be^announced—a lesser star 
beside a greater. If you only heard him, Trottie, 
you’d be wild over his playing. It’s as exquisite 
as your Zara’s voice. ” 

“But 1 don’t want any rival—not at her first 
appearance.” 

“ It won’li hurt her, and as it’s a private afihir 
now, the Press can be squared, and she’ll get all 
the kudos. My boy doesn’t yearn for a great 
public. He •prefers the appreciation of kindred 
souls.” 

“ Does he really play so well ? ” 

“ 1 tell you he’s magnificent! ” 

“ I’ll (take your word for it, but some of your 
swans, you know-” 

Ad^le Beaudesart laughed. “Oh, this is a rara 
avis, y promise you.* Guinea tickets, of course?” 

“Yes, of course. People who can’t affsrd that 
are better awjy. ” , 

“Mrs/ Brady has taken two. She’ll bring 
George/ 

.‘^Remember, Zara must have a dressing-room. 
She changes costume entirely for the second part. 
First cycle of songs, ‘Purity’; second, ‘Passion.’ 

I think it will be a success, Ad^le. Your pianist 
can play his solos in the interval between the two 
parts. I was going to have a child violinist, 
but /hat’s stale ncjw; there are so many chila 
geniuses.” 

“A child who could do ^solutely ndthing 
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except de-a child, would prtve a novelty, I think,” 
suggested Mrs. Brady. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken put her head on one side 
meditatively. “There may be something in that,” 
she said ; “I must think it over. Dear Ad^le, it’s 
so good of you to help me out of my scrape. I 
thought you would. I suppose Mitchell can do 
the seating arrangements and platform. About a 
piano?” ’ 

“Oh, you can have my Steinway. Oscar is 
used to jt.” 

“ Do you allow him to practise here?” inquired 
Mrs. Vanderdecken, raising her eyebrows. ‘ 

“Why not? He’s dreadfully poor, and I adore 
genius in distress.” 

“ What is his name? You’ve never told me.” 


“ His real name is Oscar Jones, but profession¬ 
ally he. is known as Herr Poseurenwitz. I in¬ 
vented ijt.” ^ 

“So I should imagine. It sounds creditably 
foreign. And all geniuses are poseurs or 
less. They must be, poor creatifres, or\no one 
would believe in them. To wear your hair long 
is an antidote to commonplaceness of feature, and 
an apology for feeding powers. I never yet met 
an artist who didn’t eat like a pig, and guzzle 
champagne all night. I suppose yt»tr friend has 
all the virtues,of honest poverty to atone fqr his 
commonplace name, and his—other attractions.” 

“ Wait till you See him.” 
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“ That’s just what I |nean to do." 

“Suppose the two geniuses fall in love with 
each other,” chimed in Mrs. Brady, tired of en¬ 
forced silence. “ Wouldn’t that be romantic ! ” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken stared at her a moment, 
then glanced at Adele Beaudesart. 

“I think it a most foolish suggestion,”^he 
said coldly. “Artists are the one class of persons 
that ought never to marry. It spoils them for— 
everything ip art.” 

“But if your protegee is so lovely, and^so gifted, 
men are sure to fall in love with her,” went on 
Mr^ Brady. “ It’s only natural.” 

“Zaq^ hates men,” snapped Mrs. Vander- 
decken. “Her whole soul is given to art. She 
has no other thought.” 

“And Oscar is* just the .same,” said Adde. 
“Wrapped in dreams; caring nothing for what 
is coarse or commonplace. His views of life are 
absolutely primitive. I always want to place him 
in a viist cool temple, all gold and white, and 
have & glass screen round him when he plays, 
rfe is very fair, and his hands are lovely; white 
fnd soft, like lilies. I’m not sure that I’m doing 
wisely in allowing him to show himself, but I 
suppose the world would find him out one day, • 
so I prefer J;o play ministefing angel to his first 
success. That trill give me a^ place in hts 
memory. I don’t know why I should want a 
place there. It sounds rathei* foolish. My dear 
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Per, how we’ve been cHattering, and what a 
good listener you make! Trottie, Mrs. Brady 
and I have sworn eternal friendship. Her name’s 
Perenna. Isn’t it quaint? I never met anyone 
with that name before. I thought a!ll Irish 
women were called Bridget.” 

‘{There are a few exceptions,” laughed Mrs. 
Braay. 

“Well, I must be going,” said Mrs. Vander- 
decken, apparently indifferent to Irish names, and 
to this special Irish person. 

“Ta, ta, then, my dearest. Don’t wear your¬ 
self out over the concert. What’s the date, the 
twenty-fourth? Oh no, that’s the costen affair, 
and Per’s going to recite for them. I’ll ask Tony 
to write something quite new, and that they’ll be 
able to understand.” 

“Donjt underrate their powers of comprehen¬ 
sion,” said Mrs. Vanderdecken, as she gathered 
her furs round her and prepared to depart. “ The 
lower classes are getting quite clever, I hear. 
They won’t listen to stories without a motive- in 
them, and have quite an amateur belief in epi- 

II ^ 

grams. 

Then she went away, and with a sigh of relief 
•Adfele resumed her chair by the fire, and picked 
up her dog from the “rug. , 

“I’m never quite sure whether I’m very (ond 
of Trottie, or not fond at all,” she observed. 
“How does she ^rike you? Are you a judge 
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of character? You’re^ not a bit like -an Irish 
person. I thought you were a foreigner. Don’t 
you ever say ‘ Bedad ’ ? ” 

“The expression is a little obsolete,” laughed 
Mrs.* Bi?dy, “except on the stage. There, of 
course, it’s still a trademark. No audience would 
believe in jin Irish character that didn’t u|{» it 
once every five minutes.” 

“And Georgb isn’t labelled either. He makes 
me quite crdss. He can tell an Irish story to 
perfection, but he drops all accent «after the 
stor;^.” 

“ He’s been many years in England,” said 
Mrs. Bfady. “ Perhaps that accounts for it.” 

“And you—have you lived here long?” 

“No. I only come over for the season now 
and then. At present I mean to stay two months. 

I want*George to live with me, but he wofi’t leave 
his chamber^.” 

“ I hate town in these dreadful winter months,” 
exclaimed Adfele. “ We all take flight immediately 
after Christmas—some of us before. Trottie’s off 
tft Cairo. I was going to Nice, but I haven’t 
made up my mind. The Riviera is getting so 
dfeadfully common nowadays. You meet every-, 
one you don’t want to meet;*and no one that you 
do. ^ I think we’Vfe left ourselves.nowhere to gb 
that isn’t commonplace. The oftly original thing 
we can do is to stay in our owrf houses.” 
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“I do.that very often,”|confessed Mrs. Brady. 
“ From necessity, not choice.” 

“ Have you ever been to Egypt? ” 

“No, never. I told you I wasn’t rich. And 
travelling wants more money than I ctln wring 
from my tenants.” 

‘tllf you’d come with me I declare I’d go 
again 1” exclaimed Lady Beaudesart. “To see 
a place under new eyes is almost as good as seeing 
it for the first time. You look as if nothing would 
bore you.^” 

“ Nothing ever does,” she answered heartily. 

“ Dear me ! What an enviable person you 'are ! 
I suppose you’ve never stuffed your mind with 
foolish knowledge and impossible facts, but just 
left it open for impressions.” 

“Exactly,” said Mrs. Brady, agreeing with all 
the mor^ heartiness because she had never done 
anything; of the sort. 

“How wise of you! I was terribly well 
educated, and I can’t forget it. I want to empty 
my mind, but it refuses to be emptied. The 
moment I met you I thought you were the most 
original woman I had ever discovered. I forest 
we shall be great friends.” 

. “I’m sure I hope m,” agreed Mrs. Brady. 
“ But I’m not so—idmistic—as you are.” 

“My dear I^er! Idealistic f‘ That’s only the 
fad of the hour. I take it up because I must do 
as others do. But really and truly I haven’t an 
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■idea left. How could ^ woman, who’s had such 
a married life? You have heard my story, of 
course ? ” 

“Oh, if you only knew how I feel, how I 
sympathise-” 

“My dear woman, you needn’t. The happiest 
moment of my life was the moment when I kj^ew 
myself—free from Beaudesart.” ' 

“Will you over marry again?” inquired Mrs. 
Brady cautio,usly. 

Lady Beaudesart gave a wink, and murmured 
with the playful satire of the last music-hall 
slah^, “What Ao you think?” 



VII 


yVCTING unconsciously on the advice of one 
l \ more wise in simplicity than herself, Mrs. 
Brady went home and pondered these things in 
her heart. Adventurous by nature, shp had hither¬ 
to courted more mishaps than she deserved, and 
averted much good fortune that she desired. 

Want of money was a serious matter if-one 
took it seriously, but if, on the other hand, one 
appiiqued (so to say) one’s needs on to the skirts of 
those better acquainted with good fortune, then 
one’s own deficiencies were less perceptible., She 
I had determined that she would have some fun out 
of life before she finished with it, and every social 
success afvided fresh zest to her endeavours. 

This last venture was one of her chance throws 
of Fortune’s dice. 

As she sat alone in her comfortable bedroom 
that night, lulled by the sounds of traffic pass.> 
ing from the great to the lesser thoroughfares, 
Mrs. Brady meditated on the position of affairs 
’and finances. She brought her own maid 
with her from Ireland—a shrewd and- keen-witted 
person, with a* French name grafted on to °her 
national birthright. Mrs. Brady believed in a 
French maid, and knew by experience that 
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any peculiarity of 4ccent passed muster in 
England as “foreign.” 

Eugenie Flavin was as often as not called 
“mam’selle” by German waiters at English hotels. 
She was accustomed to the title now, and in no 
way puffed up by its frequent bestowal. Occasion¬ 
ally she laid further claim to it by reason /f{ a 
slight knowledge of French words, with which 
she dealt in an airy, inconsequent fashion as of 
one saying, *“ I know I am accomplished, but not 
vain of the fact.” • 

SJje was devoted to her mistress and her for¬ 
tunes, and took the keenest interest in their various 
social flights. When such flights developed a 
broken wing or a maimed limb as results, Eug6nie 
bound up and splintered, and put the sufferer in 
hospital till such time as the spirit of adventure 
again «woke. 

When, oi> the contrary, success attended them 
and the bird found itself homed and tended and 
made much of, Eugenie was ever ready with 
sympathy—and reminders. 

• She came in on this special night to brush 
out her mistress’s hair, and hear an account of the 
clay’s doings. 

“ I don’t know that I quite like it, ma’am,” she* 
observed, dS Mfs. Brady ran glibly over tjje 
iuntheon, the boudoir confidence^, and the advent 
of Mrs. Vanderdecken. “ It’s a quare, uncanny 
sort of name to begin with. Wasn|t there a play, 
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or an opera, or something ^vritten on a gentleman 
with that same name? He was always flyin’ away 
with himself, and upsettin’ people all around. 
Maybe this lady’s a relation of his.” 

Mrs. Brady laughed. “No, indeed, Eugdnie. 
They’re all very artistic people—the right sort, and 
no Jhistake. And as for Lady Beaudesart—she’s 
charming, and so generous and kind-hearted.” 

“Is she a widdy, ma’am? Maybe she’d do for 
Mister George.” 

“ He knows her, but, strange to say, he doesn’t 
like her ‘set’ or herself.” 

“ ’Tis like his contrairy ways,” criticised 
Eugenie. “He’ll be a hard one to marry and 
settle down. Now,” ma’am, if you’ll take my 
advice,*it’s this: Don’t be giying your bi^siness 
away to these fine gentry. Make out you’re ev’ry 
bit as good as they are, and a sight better if it 
comes td* that. And you try to keep" yourself on 
terry firmy this time. There’s been too much 
bog-land where you’ve had the plantin’ of your 
feet before now. If one of them countesses h&s 
taken a fancy to you, just you hould on to he© 
tight as nails. Tell her you’re as good as she; 
.for I’ve heard that nothin’ goes down wid peoplte 
o' thim sort like owdashousness. And so just be 
oadashotis, ma’am. When you’re wid thim as 
can pay, why, let thim pay. And if they’ve 
got credit, you can get it. And last of all, as you 
say they’re ^11 just crazy on sensation, why, ' 
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you’re the very one to |3e givin’ it thim ; and the 
best sort o’ sensation is to go tlie contrairy way 
o’ doing things to their way o’ doing thim. If 
they giv^a supper-party in a blaze o’ lights, well, 
you give one pretty nigh in the dark. If they 
have chancy plates, do yoja have pewter pots. 
If they givo champagne, you should be offerin' 
thim milk-punch. I’ll be bound they’d talk fast 
enough ! ” 

Mrs. Brady sat very erect, and surveyed her 
handsome person in her mirror. • 

“Ij’s a good idea, ’pon my word, Eugenie. 
You’ve hit the nail on the head. They must be 
sick of imitators and imitations 1 There’s one 
thing I can do. Ad61e (thatte Lady Beaudesart) 
told me that all the smart people give dinn^fs and 
luncheons at restaurants or hotels now; never in 
their own houses. So silly to copy the Amfiricans 1 
“Well, I shall not become a restaurant hack. 
If I give a dinner-party, it shall be in my own 
flat. It must be small and select and exclusive; 
but above all and everything, Eugenie, it must 
b» novel —chic to the smallest detail. You under¬ 
stand what I mean ? ” 

I should hope I’d heard forrin’ words before 
,now, ma’am,’’ answered the«maid loftily. “ The 
day’s past wH!n I ijeed be guessin’ ^t their manin’« 
With schiek as a word appertainin’ to the dalin’s 
of the quality. I’m sufficiently lyell acquainted not 
misunderstand that ye’d be givin’ something 
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quite a 'la mode with an ^nglish soupsong at the 
end of it.” 

“Exactly,” laughed Mrs. Brady. “It would be 
expensive, Eugenie, but there are occasions in 
life when extravagance becomes a positive virtue.” 

Eug6nie found%erself secretly wishing that one 
of‘sthose extravagances might occasionally deal 
with the subject of wages, but she was really 
devoted to her mistress, and concluded that in 
better-paid service there might be less liberty and 
certainly less amusement. 

“There niver was an Irish man or woman that 
wouldn’t say ‘yes’ to that, ma’am,” she observed, 
pausing to select a long grey hair from among the 
thick burnished strand in her hand. “Is it to be 
a funeral, ma’am, or shall I lave it ? ” she inquired. 

“ Oh, pull it out. I’ll risk the other seven,” 
laughed her mistress. “ I want to make the best 
of myself this season. 'If I can onlydmarry George 
—well. I’ll be content.” 

“Sure, ma’am, contint and yourself’s a long 
day’s journey apart. And seein’ you’re so se&on 
marryin’ Mister George, why shouldn’t ye ^ 
givin’ yourself a look in? Maybe there’s a good 
match cornin’ your way as well as his.” • 

“Nonsense, Eug^ie. I don’t want to many. 
J couldn’t be bothered to put up widi a man now. 
I’ve tasted thfe sweets of freedom too long.* Be¬ 
sides, he’d have to be very riph, and rich men 
generally are old, and want young wives.” 
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“Well, I’d not putlit beyond you to catch a 
young man, and a rich one at that. Ye know, 
ma’am, ’twas always said of ye that ye’d a tongue 
could wheedle a bird off a bough.” 

“Get along with your nonsense, Eugenie; and 
that’ll do now for my hair.* I’m so sleepy; I’ll 
go straight bff to bed, and think out my dinner¬ 
party.” 

Eugenie r^ired. Unlike her mistress, she felt 
particularly wide awake, and not a little (yccited by 
the prospective improvement in the family fortune. 
She had armed herself with a sheaf of Society 
papers which she dearly loved, and which she 
now set herself to peruse in, the solitude of her 
by no means sumptuous bedroom. The domestic 
accomrtiodation of flhts usually leaves much to the 
imagination. 

The maid opened one of *the papers andi eagerly 
perused fashionable intelligence. It struck her as 
somewhat curious that so much apparently private 
infefmation found its way into these columns. 
A^ost one would fancy that the whole staff of the 
paper were doing nothing else but dancing at- 
teadance on the smart world in boudoir, dressing- 
room, and street. She saw* Lady Beaudesart’s 
name mentiohed several times a,nd also Mrs.* 
Vantferdecken’s. She would like to have seen 
that of her mistre$s figuring among the host of 
notabilities, but, as yet, it was not Risible. 
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A little wearied of reafiing that Lady A- 

looked smart in one costume and Mrs. B-was 

well “got up” in another, that these same ladies 
had been seen shopping in Bond Street, or were 
noticeable at some reception, or supping at the 
Carlton, or seen just coming out of a celebrated 
beauty-restoring establishment, she turned to the 
advertisement pages. Suddenly she started, then 
looked again, and yet again. 

“By all that’s holy. I’ve found out the saycret 
at last I she cried triumphantly, and sprang up 
in great excitement, waving the sheet in the air. 
“ So Ma/’j how it’s done, is it? Weil, it’s meself 
will have a try at the same game. Sure there’s a 
fortune maybe is td be made at sich tricks, and 
sorra a soul the wiser who’s playin’ thim. Well, 
now, only to think-” 

She seated herself again, and re-read the para¬ 
graph that had so excited her. 

It ran as follows :— 

“ REQUIRED, SOCIETY NEWS. 

“ Ladies who are well connected, Required to 
collect Social Information. No experience ‘ 
necessary. This work can be undertaken by 
any girl of aboul^twenty years of age who 
wishes to earn amil pin-money.—Apply, en- 
, closing stamped addil||ped envelope; to Messrs. 

F. and W., Fullerton Buildings, Trafalgar 
Square.”* 

c 

* This is copied from an actual advenisement in a fashionable 
journal. ' ' 
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“HI answer it m^elf!” exclaimed Eugenie 
excitedly; “and won’t I be givin’thim information 
by-and-by! Sure, whin the mistress is fairly on 
her feet among all thim countesses and duchesses 
and smart ’ folk, as they call thimselves. I’ll be 
having the news o’ thim fi^t hand, and it’s hard 
if I can’t make up what I don’t hear. And as for 
the wordin’ of it, sure by help of a dickshonary o’ 
the French language, not to mention the inex- 
payriance which the gintleman says is necessary, 
it’s a fine bit o’ gossip I’ll be sendin’ in iVry week. 
Pity^’tis too late for postin’ to-night, and sorra a 
stamp to me name; but maybe to-morrow will be 
soon enough, and thin I can promise all particulars 
o’ this concert that’s cornin’ off. Oh, the saints 
be praised I There’s a fortune in the business if ’tis 
well carried out, and sure, wasn’t me family always 
known .for its literrary tastes? Didn’t fne own 
, gran’father die with a newspaper in his hand, and 
wasn’t it Denis O’Hea, me own mother’s brother, 
who wrote the poetry for the graves of the soldiers 
in4iis rigimept, whin they were killed out in Indy 
bfyant? And meself had the pretty turn o’ the 
pen whin I was a child learnin’ at the school o’ 
Widdy Callaghan, in Cou nty Wicklow. I’ll just 
write the letter to-night, w^ be out and git me 
stamps first thing, to-mflf’ow mornin’, and thin 
huroo for ould Ireland, and Miss ^ug^nie Flavin, 
Society correspondent to the Lpndon fashionable 
journals I ” 
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The letter, which took h^lf an hour to compose, 
an^was written in a large, somewhat unformed 
hand, ran as follows :— 

“Sir,—T he undersigned. Mademoiselle 'Eugenie 
Flavin, has the pleasure of seeing your advertisement 
in The Wasp. > 

“ She would be glad to supply you with constant, 
up-to-date information respecting certain social events, 
and the leaders of fashion therein concerned. Made¬ 
moiselle Flavin may mention, eti passong, that much 
stir and excitement will surround a certain private 
concert to be given in Park Lane next week. Also 
of a marvellous young foreign person who will sing 
at it. 

“ All such infonnashton intime is to hand of your 
esteemed correspondent, who will be pleased to arrange 
for cash terms. n Yours respectfully, 

“Eugenie Flavin.” 

“ There’s for them 1 ” exclaimed the new Society 
journalist admiringly, as she read 'over this re- ' 
markable composition. “And if I don’t git an 
appointment, not to say a five-pound note, by 
return of post, thin London’s not what I take it 
for 1 ” « 

She folded the letter, and enclosed an envelope 
addressed to herself. Then placed both, u'h- 
fastened, on her toi?et table, where they could 
|;reet her eyescon Nvaking, and‘ be a reminder of 
the new ro^d to Fame she had elected to traverse. 
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T hat exceeding hopefulness of spirit which 
is largely allied to independence, and ac¬ 
counts in a great measure for the Irish,hatred of 
coercive government, kept Eugenie Flavin from any 
superfluous doubts as to the success of her venture. 

When, two days after her application, she found 
herself requested to make an appointment at the 
offices of “Messrs. F. andW.,” she was not un¬ 
duly elated. .She readily obtained leave of absence 
from Mrs. Brady, and presented herself at tjie office 
of the Fashion Caterers. She had to wait for some 
moments, as flie clerk informed her Mr. F^— was 

engaged, and Mr. W-was out. 

When the private door at last opened it was to 
gi'Te egress to a fair, slim young man with a mass 
ofr hair worn long and beautifully waved, and 
the label “artist ”stamping his whole appearance. 

sauntered through the outer office, giving a , 
vague, supercilious glance) at the fashionably 
attired “yourtg pe^on” who was waiting therej 
The young person returned the glance from a pair 
of sharp, inquisitive eyes that generally contrived 
to see a great deal, and feveal—very little. 

85 
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“ I’ve seen you beforp,” thought Eugenie, 
“but I can’t remember •where. I couldn’t forget 
your appearance, for you look for all the world like 

thim females with the divided skirts that can’t be 

) ^ 

told from the men folk.” 

“Will you walk in, miss?” said the clerk 
abruptly, and she, in turn, passed through the 
jealously guarded door behind which so many 
marvellous secrets were disclosed, and bargained 
for. 

Eugenie had resolved to keep guard over any 
tendency to “brogue,” and confine herself ,to a 
semi-French dialect which might pass muster as 
foreign. 

Her appearance struck the dernier cri of fashion 
as supplied by her mistress’s wardrobe, and she 
was quite unhampered by any feelings of diffi¬ 
dence, or self-consciousness. The only difficulty 
presented by her new role lay in curbing a 
national exuberance of speech. 

Mr. F-was a very young man, with a long, 

thin face, and long, lank hair. He hailed froni the 
Land of the Stars and Stripes, and proposed teach¬ 
ing the plodding behind-the-times ' Britisher a 
^ thing or two in smart journalism. He looked 
sharply at his visitor,cand motioned her to a chair, 
c. “ Miss-j-FIayin, I presume ?’’ 

*'• Madermerselle" corrected Eugenie in hef new 
voice. 

“ I beg pardon ; I forgot,! 
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He referred to a letter on the table, and watched 
her from under droopiflg lids. “You’re French?” 

Mais — wee, certainmoiig,” agreed Eugenie, 
with quite Parisian airiness. '•^Mongsure has my 
letter— hia lettre." 

(“The divil help me! How am I to keep it 
up?” she breathed in a self^side.) 

“Yes,” *said the editor, “I have. You are 
confidential lady's-maid.” 

Companong," corrected Eugenie. Compa- 

nong de voyage, the trusted friend of l^adame de 
Brady. Ong affay, acquainted parfatemong with 
many darm de la monde aristocratick. Par example, 
MadanK de Beaudesart, and Madame de Vander- 
decken.” 

Mr. F-lifted his lids and shot a sharp glance 

at his* visitor. “ You know these ladies ? ” 

Eu^<5nie swept the office and himself, with an " 
eloquent eye. ‘ ‘ Know them ? Mah certainmong. 
Of course I know them.” 

“Lady Ad^le Beaudesart, of Park Lane?” 

, “Zer mame schose. She is the armhe particulaire 
of MadatlM 3e Brady. ” 

“ Do you think we might get over our business 
guicker if you talked plain English?” suggested 
the editor. 

Eugenie struggled with fiurt feelings, and other 
difficulties. 

“Plain? My Engfeegh, is it not to be under¬ 
stood of mongsufep ” 
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“Oh, i understand you right enough; but if 
you’d make less effort maybe we’d get over the 
ground quicker. My time’s valuable.” 

Mongsure wishes, then, that I depart; retrade, 
taking all my so valuable information ,avic 
moeur?” questioned Eugenie in a hurt voice. 

“Oh no! If you’ve got anything to say, or 
sell, I am willing to bargain. But you know you 
could just as well say it straight out. I’ll ask a 
few questions. You needn’t rigmaxole. Plain 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ is good enough for me.” 

“ Daymonday dong!” ejaculated Eugenie in a 
tragic voice. 

“First, your mistress—employer, I should say?” 

“ Madjithe de Brady, with estates in County 
Wicklow. One tres grande dame de Campayne; 
tres rische, and with a peeay de teere a Londres. 

" It is therp we remain at present.” 

“ She knows Lady Beaudesart?” 

“ Wee, wee. I have it said.” 

“And Mrs. Vanderdecken?” 

“ Vray-ossey.” 

“Could you, through your mis—I njean, through 
I^rs. de Bfady—procure me information respecting 
these ladies—their e*hgagements, their toilettes^ 
their various entertainments?” 

“Of coofse. Pardong; wee, mongst^e, I could.” 

*“How am ^ to know youf informatioi^ is 
trustworthy? I mean what bona fides can you 
give?” 
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Eugenie hesitated, distrustful of traps laid in 
another foreign language. She clasped her hands, 
gazed at the ceiling, and softly breathed— 

“Whjft?” interrupted the young editor, so 
sharply that her hands and glance fell simul¬ 
taneously. • * 

“ I mean, why should not you believe me? My 
credenshals are the best reference.” 

“ Your English might easily be better than 
either,” said the young man dryly. “ ^owever, 
I suppose you prefer to be incomprehensible, like 
most ‘of your sex. I see Mrs. Brady .lives in 
Mount Street. The pied a terrc you spoke of?” 

“ Wee, mongsure." ^ 

“ The address seems all right,” he said 
thoughtfully. • 

''Mongsure!" , 

“Well, what I require is direct information 
^respecting certain ladies in Society. Perhaps I 
should say a certain set in Society. (They grow 
more numerous every day !) Your letter promises 
the information I need.” 

^ug^nie towed complacently. "TreS^bong!" 
she observed. ’ ‘ 

My paper comes out every Monday mofhing. 
By Saturday, night, when ’we go to press, I 
shou\(d want the’ latest information you can* 
gather respecting thes4 people. Nothing need 
be too trivial. 1 will promise ,lo pay you at' the 
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rate of half a guinea for every paragraph. One 
has to be so mighty car(:ful of libel actions in 
these days that I mayn’t be able to use much of 
your stuff. Besides, I’ll have to put it into proper 
{Words. ” 

“Proper? Is it, then, that ttwngstire considers 
my words not propaire ? ” " 

He smiled. “I was only speaking editorially. 
There’s another sort of information I need 
also.” 

“ Mongsure has but to parlay —to explain.” 

“Wel^ doubtless these aristocratic ladie^ have 
plenty of jewellery.” 

Beejoqt&ree! (yn^mais^-wee! Ong a^ay t)nQt>i 
is madame herself—^—” 

“ I did not specially allude^to Mrs. Brady.” 

“ Les oters dames ? Oh, they’ve jewels galore ! ” 
exclaimed Eugenie, slipping into her accSistomed 
vernacdlar. “ Pardong," she went bn confusedly.*- 
“ Mongsure desires that information ? ” 

“ I do. A catalogue of the most remarkable, in 
case of . < . Well, countesses and duchesses are 
. constantly being robbed. Sometimes the burglSry 
is real, sometimes it is necessary.” 

“ But how? ^ Necessary?” 

“Oh, for a sensation, when things are a bit flat. 
*Th^ needn’t ‘really be robbed, except in a ‘ par.’ 
And that, again, can always be contradicted.” 

• Eugenie looked slightly ^wildered. “ They 
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fare to be robbed, the beejooteree stolen,'yet not 
stolen ! ” 

He smiled. “I guess we can let that business 
stand over for a time. Only if you get hold of 
i description of any jewels it will come in handy. 
Do you catch on ? ” 

“I would not put it beyond my powers of 
diplomacy,” she said gravely. 

The editor’s eyes twinkled. “Then I guess we 
can come to terms. Of course you’re not—quite— 
the sort of person I advertised for. I explained 
that. ^ But, on the other hand, you seem just likely 
to get hold of information respecting certain 
people fm particularly curious aboi^. Mrs. V., 
as we’ll call her, has a perfectly immense repu¬ 
tation ^for eccentricity. It’s astonishing how in¬ 
terested people are* in her, and in this secret 
society.or Cult of hers. Lady B., on the other 
.hand, is supposed to be very smart. Qiven to 
kicking over the traces and little things like that. 
Now these two ladies would be of use to my paper, 
if*I could bp sure that what I said of them was 
tiue. They’re mighty skeered of letting out their 
confidences in a general way, brft maybe ajfriend 
like your mistress could get at the bottom of their 
secrets safe enough. I mjght, of course, try a* 
deal with Ae^, firjt hand.” 

(“I’d not be advisin’ you do it,” interposed 
Eugenie, sotto voce.) 

V On thp other hand, if I try you and you tunn 
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out reliable, I’ll raise your salary according to the 
value of your information.* Is it—done? ” 

Eugenie pondered. If he hadn’t been so very 
young, if he hadn’t talked so very quickly, she 
might have felt more confidence in his position. 
She looked round the editorial sanctum. It was 
neatly and substantially furnished, and had a 
business-like air about it. Through a half-glass 
door opposite she cfri^ght sight <yf a row of type¬ 
writer girls, their heads bent over their machines. 
On a table near by were piles and piles of the 
fashionable journal under present discussion. She 
felt as if an era of social importance had dawned 
upon her lif^, and dazzling visions of weaUh flitted 
before her mental vigion. 

“Our own contributor” spelt Fame to her in¬ 
experience, and offered no difiiculties whatever to 
her intellectual powers. 

But this boy, this smooth-faced, sharp-eyed in¬ 
terrogator, could he be trusted? Was he really 
manager of the paper and controller of its for¬ 
tunes, as well as authority for its scandals? 

“What’s happened? Anything fresh stru^ 
you?” demanded the young man sharply. “My 
time’s running short. No contributor gets mofe 
■"than ten minutes’ interview. If that doesn’t clinch 
a bargain, why, it’s off.”, > 

“ Oh, I \vai only—cogitating. Pardmnay 
moir! ” exclaimed Eugenie. “ It makes, of course, 
that I conform to 'nmtgsure's terms, temporary nous 
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dites ? I confess that I expected from mongsure a 
higher scale of salary. I Something plus arproppo 
to the position of his paper in the bow monde. 
But whep he finds out how valuable is my in¬ 
formation-” 

“Exactly,” he interpose^*. “I am quite dis¬ 
interested. Who can give what I want is worth 
my paying. Who can't ... can just take their 
hook, vamp—see*?” * - 

“/(? comprdkg. But let me assure mongsure 
that he will be delighted— charmed ong affay, with 
my contribution ! Les schoses extrayordinare that 
come my way. Oh, tbot-erf ay extrayordinare ! " 
“All fight. You let me have those ‘extra¬ 
ordinaire’ things, and you skall have a weekly 
cheque^in return. Now good morning.” 

“I wish mongsure ung bow ojoordwee," replied 
Eug6ni« graciously, as she rose. “Ah, it feminds 
•me ; one mompng! Has it, then, come to4he ears 
of mongsure of the tray grande concert that is to 
be given at the house of Lady Beaudesart, of 
Park Lane.” 

rf'At Lady B’s . . . not at Queen’s Hall?” 
'‘Lays arrangeymans are temporarily deranged, ” 
continued his informant. “All particulars re¬ 
specting the concert and thg progrdmm (Taffairs, 
as well as th€ interest appertaining thereto, ma^ 
be procured from but on^persong." 

“Well?” 

“That persong, ong affay, is at present giving 
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to mongsure the opportunity of securing the in¬ 
formation aforesaid by—a (temporary advancement 
of salary.” 

“Oh, I see!” he laughed. “Ton my word, 
you’re a cute one. All right. Just dictate -a few 
lines—the gist of what you’ve heard.” 

He opened his purse and took out a note which 
he laid open on the blotting-pad beside him. 

Eugenie’s face betokened awakened interest in 
the fields of literature. 

The editor drew a sheet of paper towards him, 
and handled a stylo professionally. 

“ Go on,” he said briefly. • 

» * * * * 

When Mademoiselle Flavin left the editorial 
offices a quarter of an hour later, she was the 
richer by a five-pound note. 




IX 


L ord CHRIS and Basil Warrender were 
> smoking, while the one painted and the 
other criticised. 

The studio was an artistic complimeflt to the 
many,aristocratic sitters who had contributed to 
its furnishing and adornment. Bazaars and art 
shops had been, ransacked for its orlfental rugs 
and Japanese draperies, for its bizarre and quaint 
ornamepts, and the many curios and beautiful 
things it contained. On an easel stood the half- 
completed portrait of Mrs. Vanderdecken,* one of 
<hose exquisite compliments to passie beauty for 
which Basil was famed. A weird charm sur¬ 
rounded this portrait. It seemed to have caught 
something of the sitter’s idiosyncrasies; her 
weuld-be-voluptuous nature; her odd mixture 
of the spiritual and the sensuous. 

The artist was touching and softening the sharp ^ 
lines of the cheek, and listeaing with an amused 
smile to his companion’s observations. 

“ Truth in art I Why, my dear Chris, no one 
knows better than yourself that art is the one 
absolutely untrue thing in the world! Who 
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would dare put on canvas a single scene of 
nature in the real crude^ unshaded colours that 
it presents? The effect would be awful. Critics 
may abuse impressionists as they pieaje, but at 
least they escape the vulgarity of the realists.” 

“It is an age of .vulgarity,” murmured Lord 
Chris, between languid puffs of bis cigarette. 
“The papers say so, and they’re always right. 
We are all too noisy, too self-assertive, too much 
en evidence. The other classes wobld respect us 
more if'they heard less of us than the papers 
permit.” 

“Those d-d papers are at the root of all 

the rot that’s talked about us,” muttered Basil 
Warrender. “On« seems to live under glass 
nowadays. All we do and say and think is 
telephoned and telegraphed and paragraphed for 
us, whether we like' it or not. Who gives us 
away?, I often wonder.” , v, 

“Our dearest friends and our nearest attend- . 
ants,” drawled Lord Chris. “Myself, I’m sure 
my man Travers contributes to the Society 
papers. He’s always so anxious to see them riie 
day they come out. And he has, on those 
occasions, the sleek, self-satisfied aspect of the 
successful journalist You know that aspect, 
.Basil?” 

“I think I do,” said Warrender grimly. ''' But 
why do you let Trgivers know your affairs?” 

“ My dear fellow! ” Lord Chris nearly dropped 
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th| cigarette in sheer astonishment. “You ask 
that? Why, you Arc^jdian Babe, is there a single 
secret of our lives we can keep from our domestic 
spies? ^Who open our letters, and know their 
contents before we do? Who search our waste- 
paper baskets? Who knjjjv our appointments, 
our debts, ^ncf our affaires as well as we ourselves 
know them? Who but the social detectives we 
are bound to keep in our service—the heartless 
traitors to \#hom we are the mere unimportant 
appendage of a position ? I tell y6u, Basil, 
there’s never a divorce case, a scandal, a villainy, 
be its nature murde^r, theft, or intrigue; but one 
of our Household is aware of it, and would betray 
it any moment. How could* the papers get hold 
of the^things they do if it wasn’t for our servants? 
Princes, millionaires, titles, and shoddies, we all 
share ^he same fate. Pilloried by the ‘Press to 
^ make sport {or the public—which sounds uncom¬ 
monly well, by Jove I Is it any wonder we try 
to seem more ridiculous than we are? It’s the 
only way we can get a rise out of them—the only 
i»ve*ge left us.” 

“I—fortunately—am not troubled with a staff 
of time-servers,” observed Basil. 

“Yet even you are talked about!” 

“Which sfiow^ how much I am,indebted to n^ 
fair‘sitters’ lady’s-maids.” 

“ But you needn’t mind,” qbserved Lord Chris 
consolingly. “The only road to Fame now is 

H 
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the highway of tittle-tattle. It’s better to be 
spoken of at a dinner-6arty than to have a 
column to yourself in The Times.” 

“I’m quite sure of that,” said Basi). “I’ve 
proved it. No art critic can make or mar my 
fame. It has been d^ne without their leave, and 
they know I don’t need to exhibit.’’. 

“But you do?” 

“ Oh yes, that’s the reason. When the judges 
know you don’t care whether you’re' hung or not, 
why—thdy hang you.” 

“Shall you send—that?” asked Lord phris, 
pointing to the half-length df Mrs. Vanderdecken 
stretched’" in her favourite languid attitude on a 
tiger skin, with a pile of gold-coloured cushions 
behind her tawny head, and pale, weird face. 

“ No . . . She objects.” 

“1 Wonder why. As a rule Trottie. rather 
courts public notice.” 

The painter laughed. 

“ Who can account for a woman’s vagaries?” 

“ By the way, have you seen her new wonder? ” 
asked Lord Chris. 

“The Hungarian singer? No. I’ve heard, of 
^ course. But I’ve not been to Trottie’s for ages, 
and she always comes here alone. What about 
/;he wonder? Js she-” c '' 

“She is,” answered Lord Chris slowly; •‘and 
the most beautiful creature I have ever seen.” 

“ Praise from^ow—of a woman 1 ” 
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rare, I»grant. But in this case it’s de¬ 
served ; and not only| is she physically beautiful, 
but she has a voice as exquisite as herself. ” 

Basil, ceased touching the portrait, and looked 
at fiis companion steadily. 

“A discovery of—Trotti^iis?” 

“ Yes; she has sprung her upon us without any 
preparation.” 

“ From that mysterious college?” 

Lord Chris nodded, and silence fell between the 
two men for a space. 

“JYhat does she intend to do with the girl?” 
asked Basil at length. 

“ I believe slje wants to astonish the world with 
her. She will appear first* at a concert to be 
given^at Addle’s house; it had been arranged for 
Queen’s Hall, but that’s off. I heard only this, 
morniag. She’s doing a song of mine. I com- 
• posed it expjessly for her. ” • 

“At such short notice?” questioned the artist, 
raising his brows. 

•“Inspiration with me means accomplishment. 
Time is quite unimportant.” 

“Not in a musical sense, I hope,” laughed 
Basil; “or your composition might suffer.” 

“She sings it like a true artist.” 

“No womSn is ever that. They are too self- 
conscious, and they always look at the decorative ‘ 
side of art. A woman’s dress is as much a con¬ 
sideration for the platform as her repertoire—more 
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important even. A man can’t suffer like that. 
He is relegated to one ohoice, and his mind, 
therefore, can triumph over matter in the un¬ 
embarrassed freedom of a dress-coat. T^e dress- 
coat of years if he is a true artist, for shabbiness 
is allied to genius. F.-’-ncy, a woman in a worn-out 
shabby gown at her first public appeacance! She 
might sing like an angel, but people wouldn’t 
believe in her! The gown is iialf the battle. 
It could even excuse a false note, or a modern 
ballad.” ” 

“ My ballads are modern, Basil.” 

“ But they are altogether too wonderful to 
come into a St. James’s Hall programme, even 
if the words were’jiassed by the Licenser of 
Public Morals.” 

“ It is true I have set Swinburne’s ‘Daybreak,’ ” 
murmured Lord Chris apologetically. “ But then 
it has cxily been sung to my own private friends.”* 

“ And what have you written for this ‘ Wonder 
Girl’?” 

“It is quite pure—really. One’s grandmother 
might listen to it without a blush.” 

Basil Warrender laughed. “ I fancy our grand- 
. mothers are the only women left who can blush. 
Certainly it’s a feat beyond the power of the Society 
«naiden.” < c 

“ After all it’s a very unbecoming performahce,” 
continued Lord Chris. “When I was among the 
costers lately, seeking inspiration for that recita- 
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tion I have promised to write for Addle’s Irish 
friend, I said sometlyng to one of those weird 
things with a mania for feathers, and large muddy 
boots. She got as red as a poppy, and spluttered 
with silly laughter. Then she said, ‘ Lor, gar 
long with yer I ’ It struck me, Basil, that the 
East End ^ha5 had the task of picking up the 
superfluous consonants we make a rule of drop¬ 
ping in the West.” 

“Perhaps* so. I never looked at it in that 
light.” 

“ I am singularly gifted with original ideas,” 
lamented Lord Chris. “ I often wish I could 
dispenslj with them.” 

“You dispense them, which is just as good.” 

“ No, Basil. There is a difference; subtle, 

I grant, but still *a difference. My brain seeks 
an ou^et for its teeming fancies; the burden is 
almost oppressive until I find relief in jitterance 
of some shape. To dispense -mith this burden 
would be to sink my own personality. I am 
proud to carry it, while the world gets the benefit 
<jf its contents.” 

“Oh, my dear fellow, you are altogether too 
t«onderful for me! Still, it’s no paradox to say 
art without expression is v/ilueless. If you can’t 
make other'people see and fee} what you sje 
and feel, you might just as well be an idiot as* 
a genius.” ^ 

“ I’m not sure the idiot hasn’t the best of it,” 
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observed Lord Chris, rising languidly from the 
saddlebag divan. “Word^ after all, are not as 
re^ as the thoughts that inspire them. It’s a pity 
human beings can’t communicate intelligibly by 
the aid of ideas; unspoken, of course.” 

“A sort of wirele^^ telepathy of the mind,” 
laughed Basil Warrender. “Well, Vie Intime 
goes in for that, doesn’t it? , Comprehension— 
without expression. Sympathy of kindred beings 
subtly conveyed by an inner intelligence.” 

“That is what we seek. But few have found 
the search successful.” 

“ Your special affinity, then-” 

He shook his head. “A dream, a wih-o’-the- 
wisp, for ever escaping. Recently I thought it 
was captured. It took the form of this wonder- 
child. When she sang my balladina I felt sure. 
But she is cold, reserved; at times—impo^ible. 
She has,,eluded me somewhat. I think Trottie „ 
is alarmed. Of course, there’s the concert.” 

“ I don’t wish to see her until that occasion,” 
said Warrender. 

“ Perhaps you are wise.” „ 

There was another space of silence while Basil 
went on with his painting. « 

“Why have you do^e that?''' asked Lord Chris 
syddenly. 

“Done what?” 

“Touched that eyje. Don’t you see how you’ve 
altered the expression ? ” 
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The artist retreated a few steps, and* contem¬ 
plated the picture critically. 

“Odd that chance Should have done what I 
wanted. I only caught that look in her eyes 
oncft.” • 

“ It’s in the eyes of only one other woman in 
the world of art,” said Chris, with sudden 

gravity. saw it in an obscure portrait gallery 
in a Roman palazzo.” 

“Who was the woman?” inquired Basil with 
some curiosity. ^ 

Lord Chris glanced at him with an enigmatical 
smildl. “The Emprfss Poppa:a,” he said. 
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Z ARA EBERHARDT gave, little thought or 
attention to anything beyond“her art for the 
time being. She had a professionahlesson every 
day, and devoted hours to practice. Sometimes 
in the early morning she would walk in the park, 
accompanied by Mrs. Vanderdecken’s maid and 
the wonderful Eldorado. The rest of tae time 
was spent in study or, reading. 

Her rendering of Lord Chrissy’s song was now 
quite perfect, and he expressed'a desire to accom¬ 
pany it himself on the occasion of the cpncert. 
It was scarcely possible, he suggested, that a paid 
accompanist could render so subtle and indelicate 
a composition with the requisite meaning. 

When the evening of the concert at last arrived, 
Zara herself was the calmest and most selfr 
possessed of that ^^cerck intime" who were so 
curious about her Mut. o 

c 

From her first attityde of grumbling indififer- 
eq.ce. Lady Be^udesart had deyelofJed into en¬ 
thusiasm. The artists’ roqm was arranged with 
every view to artistig corafoW, and a footman was 
specially told off to supply bowls of hot water at 
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intervals in which the wonderful pianist Ifept his 
hands submerged, so that they might be supple 
and intelligent, he explained, when the time came 
to use them. 

He wasS source of intense delight to Lord Chris, 
who had found him at this occupation when he 
strolled in to mlk to Zar^ preparatory to her 
professional appearance. 

The accompanist, an intelligent young German, 
was arranging* the songs in order, according to 
the programme. Zara had arrived, but wjs in the 
dressing-room receiving the maid’s last attentions. 

Lorcf Chris rescue4 his own MS. from Herr 
Schmidt’s*irreverent hands, and put it aside. It 
was then he observed the great.Poseurenwitz with 
his basin of steaming water. 

He stbod contemplating the youth in silence, 
as he dij)ped one long white hand and then the 
q^her into the bowl. 

“ May I ask* if there’s anything the matter with 
your hands?” he inquired. 

“.The matter? Oh no,” drawled the artist 
languidly. “It is simply my habit to suppleise 
my fingers before playing. The great Maccaroni 
recommends it, you know.” 

“ Maccaroni ?” queried Lord Chris, raising his * 
eyebrows. » 

“ Yes. Surely you have heard of him 1 The’ 
inventor of hand gymnastics, warranted to turn 
ordinary players into trained pfanists. I’ve gone 
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throughf his complete course. You see, it’s like 
this. The intelligence of the brain is one thing; 
the physical capacity another. The hand demands 
a certain amount of physical training, just as a 
gymnast’s body requires it, before it can execute 
what the brain desires. By training the hand 
independently one Ts saved hoiirs of laborious 
study. Touch, expression, force are achieved, so 
to say, outside the realms of Actually practised 
music. And when your hands haVte become your 
servantsj your brain turns them into an Intelli¬ 
gent force.” ^ 

“ Most interesting,” drawled Lord Chris. 
“Have you been before the public long?” 

“This will be my first London appearance. 
Lady Beaudesart is my patroness. She has been 
most kind. She is good enough to believe 
in my genius, and wishes others to share her 
opinion.” » * 

“Oh, is that so? I’ve not had the curiosity 
to look at the programme. What are you play¬ 
ing?” 

“ An Etude of Moszkowski, and the B ?lat 
Minor Sonata of Chopin.” 

' “Op. 35 ? The one with the Funeral March. 
Isn’t that rather a—strange choice.?” 

' “It is to impress, to solemnise; to make this 
fashionable crowd pause for one moment and 
think. Think of*the pageant over, the curtain 
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fallen on the last act, the night descending on the 
brevity of day.” 

Lord Chris stared at *the speaker. Then he 
laughed. “ I shouldn’t have thought you were 
so—an»bitious,” he said. “You must beyary 
young.” ^ 

“I am young,*as years go,” sighed the genius 
plaintively. “ But old enough to have communed 
with Art, and Keard its strange, unspeakable 
mysteries.” 

Again Lord Chrissy’s eyes searched the> imper¬ 
turbably face. To hear his own jargon quoted 
so gravely to his own face, made him wonder if 
the boy was playiog tricks, or had been instructed 
in other matters than the Mac’caroni technique. 
Further ^conversation^ however, was interrupted 
by the sudden entrance of Zara. 

All three men gazed at her with a wonder that 
surpassed mere admiration. 

She was clothed entirely in white; filmy, cob¬ 
webby, transparent white. Her lovely throat and 
arms were bare. No colour relieved the snowy 
purity of her aspect, save the dark, shining masses 
of her hair and the deep poppy-hue of her lips. 

She nodded carelessly to Lord Chris. “You 
are not of the first part,” she said.^ “ I thought 
I would see you with the audience.” 

“I came to offer my good wishes for your 
success, but I need not have feared. You have 
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only to show yourself. Trottie was quite right. 
I sent you some flowers, by the way. Won’t you 
carry them ? ” * 

“They are in my way. But, yes—if it please 
you.,. They are only there, in my dressing- 
room.” 

“ Let me tell your maid.” ° 

The maid appeared even as he spoke, and the 
maid was no less a person tflan Mademoiselle 
Flavin. 

Zara 'took the negligently arranged blossoms, 
snowy as her gown, save for trailing sprays of 
green, and gave a long, steadfast glance at herself 
in the opposite mirror. 

Then the accom’panist intimated that time was 
up, and she swept forward and on to the platform, 
with the coolness and self-possession of a trained 

o 

artiste, to whom such things as “nerves” were 
unkn,ywn. 

Lord Chris followed slowly, and stood at one 
side of the entrance door, where he could see^ the 
radiant figure and the exquisite face. A faint, 
sibilant murmur stirred the air, as the gazing 
crowd devoured and criticised its new victim.^ 

But Zara saw nothing and no one. Her eyes 
rested on the flowers she held,“ and her ears 
listened keenly for the note that was her own 
signal. 

Programmes fluttered in gloved hands. Again 
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that strange division of the songs aroused com¬ 
ment. 

A SONd CYCLE 

BY 

ZARA EBERHARDT. 


• Part If 
* SONGS OF PURITY. 

“ Das Madchen.” . . . 

n. f “ Morgen Lied.” | 

6 , ( “Abend Lied.” \ 

Peace. 

* • Part II. 

SONGS OF PASSION. 

“The Tzigane’s Death-kiss.” 

“Fated.” 

“The Pure Soul.” 

At the end of the programme was a note to 
the.effect that between Parts I. and II. Herr 
Ostar Poseurenwitz would perform two pianoforte 
solos, the names of which would be announced. 

Zara’s first song was a weird, dreamy melody, 
the monologue of a maidjn standing on the 
threshold of life, and half glad, half fearful of 
its possible meaning. , Her voice so clear, so 
inexpressibly plaintive, thriller^ out on the silent 
room with the same magical power that had 
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enthralled her previous audience. These sated, 
listless, curious people felt that something quite 
apart from pre-conceiveti or pre-realised ideas of 
concert-singing, met them in the personality of 
th'Ir wonderful girl. - ' 

Her beauty was startling, but such a voice, allied 
to such beauty, awoke a mad enthusiasm, not quite 
unmixed with awe. 

For here was something quite apart and re¬ 
moved from themselves. Something that not only 
aroused, but satisfied that passion for sensation 
so much a necessity of their existence. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken had been right in her 
judgment. Zara was bizarre, exquisite, wonder¬ 
ful ; but also she was new. She had none of the 
stale professional tricks, none of the pretences 
of artistic feeling. She was simply herself, and 
her singing was the expression of hergelf. She 
looked as pure as her song, as eloquent of its 
meaning as the girl whose story she told. The ■ 
magnetism of her voice was only an outcome of 
the magnetism of her person. She held ^ her 
audience in thrall from the first note to the last. 

Perhaps the stifled sigh, sign of pent-up 
emotion, that escaped on that last sweet sostmuto 
phrase, was a greater compliment than the applause 
that followed.( 

Zara had been drilled, and taught the platform 
“bow,” but she,,was so astonished at the whirl¬ 
wind she had aroused that she stood half petrified; 
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motionless and trembling; her great eyes sweeping 
over the excited faces, the colour coming and 
going in her cheeks. T^en, with a swift recollec¬ 
tion of coij^ventional obligations, she swept a low, 
graceful curtsy. As her eyes once more reciffied 
the level of excited faces, thejf rested on one where 
excitement aad interest had aroused a passionate 
enthusiasm. Her eyes met those dark blue bril¬ 
liant eyes with a sense of dawning power. She 
smiled as a pleased child might have smiled, quite 
as unconscious as such a child of the s^ift cur¬ 
rent of .sympathy that charged a dual recognition. 

Then th^ accompanist began the prelude to her 
second song, dnd she relapsed into the artiste. 
The enthusiasm increased. At the end of each 
acknowledgment the girl’s eyes sought that sym¬ 
pathetic glance which seemed to say so mucji more 
than the Applauding crowd. It never failed her. 

She was forcfid to repeat her last song befoFe she 
could finally leave the platform. Then the storm 
of applause was swelled by a storm of criticism, 
dis(jussion, exclamation, that threatened loss of 
vital energy sufficient to encourage Herr Poseur- 
enwjtz. 

Lady Beaudesart was on ten^ter-hooks. 

It really wasift fair of Trottie too have sprung 
a genuine genius upon (hem. She at least had 
never expected Zara to be as ^ue an artiste, as 
she was lovely a woman. The role of one or other 
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would have meant equal success in the opinions 
of the Cult. But both- 

Poor Oscar Poseurenvitz did his best to pro¬ 
claim the Maccaroni technique as interpreted by 
ge;:his, but Society was getting tired of pianists, 
and the Chopin Funeral March bored them to 
death. Surely it was bad enough ^to have heard 
it murdered by church organs, and military bands, 
without being recalled once more to serious possi¬ 
bilities. The lily hands and languid attitudes of 
the new pianist failed to arouse even passing 
interest, and Adele Beaudesart was secretly wild 
at the frosty reception of her protege. 

She recognised, too late, that it is rarely given 
to two stars to shine with equal brilliancy in 
the same orbit, and regretted her insistence on 
Oscar’s appearance. 

He himself was so disgusted at the indifference 
of his audience, that he left the instrument without 

• 

playing the final movement of the Sonata. Thus 
paving the way for the second part of the Song 
Cycle, by the boredom and melancholy he had 
inflicted. 

Zara was standing in the artists’ room |s he 
appeared. 

He was so hurt at the coldness of his recaption, 

c 

that when his eyes fell on her he burst out into a 
natural Cockney^rage, that for the moment got the 
better of artistic feelings. Fortunately Zara, did 
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not understand half of what he said, but she 
recognised that he was angry. 

“I regret; I am sorrf‘, but what fault is to me?” 
she asked quaintly, as she gazed at his wrathful 
face .and twitching lips. 

Eugenie, who was giving the finishing touches 
to poppy-hued tiraperies, felt called upon to inter¬ 
fere. 

“Sure, an’ what’s the good of abusin’the young 
lady?” she eicclaimed. “ It’s no fault of hers 
that she’s beautiful and clever, and that people has 
eyes in their heads to see it for thimselves. And 
what could ye expect* but that they’d find ye out 
with all* you;; jp^rand name and lady-like airs. 
Don’t I know meself that your father’s only a 
trombone player at Camberwell, and your mother 
was once a music-h^ll singer till her voice broke ^ 
with gin-drinking, and she took to waShin’ in¬ 
stead?” 

The face of Herr Poseurenwitz at this indict- •. 
ment, presented a study in alternate streaks of 
scarlet and white. 

“How — how dare you utter such infamous 
things I ” he spluttered. 

i‘Oh, then, indeed, they’re true enough, and, 
no one knows it better than yerself,” retorted 
Eugenie. “Tdon’t see why I should be makin’ 
any secret of the knowledge either. There’s thim 
«n the papers as would gladly pay for the in- 
formashun.” 
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“ Hold your tongue I Do you want to ^ruin 
me?” he whispered hoarsely. 

Eugenie laughed. “ OK>, I’m not sayin’ that 
me power and me will are the same. But don’t 
ye be-iiwn’ your tongue to insult this young Jady 
here. Could ye expect that her beauty and 
genius was to suffer for your trumpery fireworks? 
Anyways, you’ve had your blow, an^ sarves ye 
right. Now, mardemerselle, you permit? The 
people beyond seem gettin’ impayshunt. I’ll be 
carryin’ your train for you.” 

She raised the exquisite fabric with careful 
hands, and followed Zara to ^he edge of the" plat¬ 
form. ' 

Poor Oscar Jones sank into a chair, and with a 
furious gesture clapped his hands to his ears as if 
to shut out the sounds of rapturous greeting 
evoked by his rival. 

i) 

The^sensation created by Zara’s reappearance. 
. more than equalled Mrs. Vanderdecken’s anticipa¬ 
tion. That a concert singer should change her 
costume during the performance was really, a 
novelty that appealed to jaded tastes. The radia|it 
white vision of purity, was now the scarlet-clad 
sensuous interpreter of Passion. They covJd 
scarcely reconcile thp two impersonations — the 
white lily, andhhe glorious flame-Hke poppy I 

With her changed dre§s it seemed also as if 
Zara had changed qatures. The frenzied defiance 
of her gipsy song, which was declaimed with 
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head erect and hands clasped behind her slender 
swaying body, electrified the listeners. It set 
pulses thrilling and hearts beating. It was like a 
trumpet-call to battle, the battle of the senses, the 
passipnat^ outcry of prisoned nature as i^dashed 
to earth the bars that denied it freedom. The 
marvel was thit a girl could sing such a song. 
A song of* mountain and woods, of lawless 
savagery and lawless love, through which thrilled 
the desolation* of betrayed passion. 

But Zara sought in vain for approval ip the one 
face to which she now looked for it. 

It Whs cold, unmovfd, unresponsive. 

Had she but known it, her whole appearance as 
well as her change of subject, were distasteful to 
this silent critic. She jarred upon him; wildly 
beautiful though she»was. Yet an unaccountable 
fascination held him in his place. He wnnted to 
Ipave, yet he wanted to hear her sing; but more 
and more her songs displeased him, as did her 
abandon, her wild gestures, her flame-coloured 
draperies. But the other listeners were mad with 
deyght. It was long since anything so original, 
so entrancing, had come their way. 

When she sang “The Pure Soul,” the excite-^ 
ment was worthy of a quite unsoulful audience on 
whom Dan Lefto or Arthur Robert were wasting 
their (exquisite genms. 

This song was imperatively, re-demanded, and 
I Zara gave the last verse again. Lord Chris 
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played the accompaniment with all the false 
fervour of which he was master. When he too 
stood by the side of the ringer, and bowed ac¬ 
knowledgment of the frenzied plaudits, George 
Murphy, who had been sitting beside Mrs. Brady, 
met her eyes unsmilingly. 

He was suddenly conscious that it was possible 
to pay too high a price even for—sensation. 
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L ady BEAUDESART had invited a select 
> number of her intimates to remain on to 
supper and be introduced to the New Wonder, 
Mrs. Brady and George were among tliem. But 
when^he had an opportunity of looking round the 
circle of tables placed about the supper-room, she 
failed to distinguish the handsome young barrister 
at any of them. 

It being a purely unconventional gathering, she 
leant across her table and called to Mrs^. Brady,* 
who wa* at an opposite one, “ What’s become of 
tieorge?” « 

The devoted aunt cast an anxious glance* 
around. 

I’m sure I don’t know. He was complaining 
of*a headache. Perhaps it got worse and he went 
home.” 

*‘I think it’s disgraceful of him,” said Ad^le." 
Then she turned to her sulky genijis, and tried to 
persuade him that •devilled oysters and dry cham¬ 
pagne were antidotes fdr non-appreciation. But 
Oscar was suffering from a cert&in form of nervdus . 
terror, the result of Eugenie’s candour, and his 
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appetite had completely failed. He could not 
understand how this waiting-maid had procured 
her information, and he df'eaded a possible use of 
it. If Lady Beaudesart, or any of her friends, 
found out who he really was, what would become 
of him, he asked hims'ilf. Could even the great¬ 
est genius hope for recognition hampered) by the 
antecedents of a trombone and a washing-tub? 

It was hardly to be expected. 

Now and then he glared at Zara, to whom Lord 
Chris was paying devoted attention, and of whom 
Basil Warrender’s eyes had grown curiously 
observant. 

“I suppose,” he remarked at .last to his sym¬ 
pathetic hostess—‘ I suppose that foreign girl will 
come out in regular form now.” 

. “Oh no. Not till next June, so Trottie says.” 

He took heart of grace. No memory is,,so short¬ 
lived f s that of a fashionable audience. A success 
‘ dropped has to be a success re-created, and he was 
to appear at St. James’s Hall early in the new year. 

“Do you think her so very wonderful?” he 
asked Lady Beaudesart. 

She shrugged pearly shoulders in a manner 
•dangerous to the readjustment of her corsage. 
“She’s new; fhat’s Che great thinj^. And we’ve 
not had the change-of-costume trick done by a 
concert singer before. Trottie is really very clever. 
ItH so wonderful to be first with anythingl even 
an idea. The world is so full of repetitions.” 
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“And all this fuss is really because she* appeared 
in two different dresses.” 

“Exactly. I’m qi^te sure, Oscar, that if you 
adopted a particular dress for Chopin, and another 
for—who else is it you play?—oh, Liszt!—you’d 
have all London flocking to hear you.” 

Oscar contrtnplated his long white fingers pen¬ 
sively. “Such an opinion flo^s not say much for 
the appreciation of true art,” he observed, with 
plaintive meaning. 

“ Oh, art’s all bosh! ” said Ad^le JBeaudesart 
frankly. “Do you suppose twenty out of every 
hunSred who go tp concerts care for or under¬ 
stand Kie vyusic? Not a bit. They go because 
they’ve heard it’s the proper,thing to appreciate a 
special instrumentalist or vocalist. And if they 
know there’s to be*a crowd they rush all the more. 
It means so much to be one of a right crowd, yotl 
• know.” 

He sipped his champagne meditatively.* “Your 
remarks only apply to the middle classes, I sup¬ 
pose. I have no wish to attract them.” 

• “They’re the paying class,” laughed Ad^le ; 
“so even geniuses have to conciliate them. I 
suppose you want to make money as well as 
fame?” 

He shudcfered slightly. “ I have not allowed 
myself to consider my art in a sordid sense as yet.” 

“Oh, of course, you cqpld leave terms and 
things to your agent,” said Lady Beauoesart 
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vaguely. ‘ “ Like Patti and Paderewski, you 
know, I believe they have their clieques brought 
to them on a salver before they go on to the 
platform. So wise, and so delightfully unbusiness¬ 
like.” 

f 

“Who is that—lady—over there? No, the 
third table with the green lights,” asked Oscar 
suddenly. 

“That? Oh, Mrs. Gideon Lee, the actress. 
Have you ever seen her act at the Independant ? 
She’s so wonderful. Such a pity she can’t get 
on at a really good theatre. But they’re all full 
up just now with mediocrities.” 

“I don’t seem to have heard her name,” ob- 
served the genius. “But I seldom go to a theatre. 
The modern drama is totally devoid of interest. 
It’s either deadly dull, or feebly indecent. One 
gets quito enough of both in everyday life without 
taking them in the form of amusement.” ** 
“AnHisement? Did I hear anyone use that mis¬ 
understood expression?” interposed Lord Chris, 
turning from his own table towards theirs. “ Wh^t 
is amusement? I confess I’ve never found it.” , 
Oscar leant towards him with gentle deference. 
“Nor I,” he saicL “I suppose it’s a word that 
gks int(;^e papers, and»then people try to believe 
it means somethiiig.” “ 

“People are very ready to believe that amuse¬ 
ment means—something. That’s why they pay 
for it Anything they pay for represents a certain 
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value. If they pay for being amused, the^ believe 
they are amused.'’ 

“I think the endeavour to find amusement in 
any shape is the only serious occupation of our 
lives,” observed Adfele Beaudesart. “We succeed 
more or less badly.” ^ 

“ It is an occii^ation that has degenerated into a 
habit,” said Lord Chris. “And habit rules every 
well-disciplined Mfe. If it wasn’t for a national 
belief in habit,*the English would be as immoral 
as the French and as unsocial as the Germans. 
Instead^ of that, they send their worst men into 
Parliament and make •bishops of their best.” 

A few lFace» tprned in the direction of the 
speaker. He was always more* or less entertain¬ 
ing to hi^ disciples. 

“Are the bishops our best men?” asked Mrs. 
Vanderdacken. “ I suppose they good. They 
look it, or is it only the dress? I always khink 
their sleeves so effective.” 

“And I always wonder why a High-Church 
dignitary heis to dress his arms, and undress his 
legs,” said Ad61e Beaudesart. “ Does it convey 
a sense of piety to the congregation?” 

“A piety that has no need of—understar^ng,” ' 
drawled Lord Chris. 

Evarybody laughed, and he looked mildly 
apologetic. 

“They’re usually so thin” he explained. “ But 



as Gilbert' wittily remarks, ‘ the punishment fits 
the crime.’ ” 

“A crime to be a bishop? I thought it was 
the reward of very high merit,” said Nlrs. Vander- 
deckeix. 

“That,” said Lord^Chris, “is the general belief. 
It is carefully fostered for the gdod of the nation. 
But really a bishop is only an object of awe to 
very young curates, and Sunday-school children. 
The majority of his spiritual brethren never think 
of obeying him.” 

Basil Warrender was talking softly to Zara. 
He wanted to paint her, in her misty scarlet 
draperies, and in that wild, defiant i^se of the 
Zingara. . 

She seemed somewhat absent-minded. In point 
of fact, she was conscious df an acute disappoint¬ 
ment. ' She had expected to find that special 
listener among the assembled guests, and he was 
nowhere to be seen. 

Suddenly a mellow voice sounded close beside 
her. • 

“ I must offer you my congratulations, el’ve 
never heard anything so wonderful as your 
singing.” / 

Mrs. Bradyhad (Irawn her chair a little closer 
to the table. . 

Zara felt a comforting warm thrill at het heart 
when that voice sounded in her ear. It had such 
a true, rich ring about it, and the frank, handsome 
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face was so kind. She felt as one who^ hears a 
friend’s welcome after a tiring journey. 

“ I am glad. . . . I^did not know if I should 
please. Jt is all so strange — naturlich. And 
I feel^now, oh, so—how can I say?— vera\irrt." 

She looked hopelessly at,Warrender. 

“ Bewildered—put out—exactly,” he explained. 
“And no wonder. You have passed through an 
ordeal trying en&ugh to a tried artist.” 

“Are you going to appear in public?” asked 
Mrs. Brady. 

“In public? Ah, no ; not for long yet. I have 
so much to study.” . 

Mrs. ffradytlopked at Basil Warrender. “One 
would not say so. She seems quite perfect.” 

“Art is never that,” he answered. “The 
sublime discontent ‘ it leaves behind its every 
success,,is the only safeguard against mediocrity.” 

He translated his sentence into German,^which 
he spoke fluently, as a reminiscence of student, 
days at Heidelberg. Zara nodded delightedly. 

The tables were now breaking up, and the 
parties separating according to inclination or 
affinity. Cigarette-boxes appeared, and men and 
women smoked with that pleasarJt camaraderie iq 
vogue with smart people, >yhose\wills are a law 
unto themselves. . 

^frs. Brady did not. smoke, neither did Zara. 

Under cover of the bustle and chatter, the girl 
turned impetuously to her new friend. 
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“Will you have the goodness, gniidige Frau, 
to tell me who was the gentleman that did sit near 
you at the concert ? ” 

“ Near me? On my right, do you mean?” 

“Right; recht. Was ist? I mean with fair 
hair, and the eyes —das augen, of so dark blue that 
look straight to one—as your own.” 

“ I think you must mean my nephew.” 

“ He—he is not of us now.” “ 

“No, he must have left after the concert was 
over.” - 

The girl’s brilliant face took on a shadow of 
regret. Mrs. Brady studied her curiously. Why 
had she singled out George among so tiSany men, 
notable, and even handsome ? 

“ I do not think he liked my songs of the second 
part,” continued Zara. “ I cbuld see how his face 
" alter. ? wonder why ? ” 

“I think George is not very—very musical," 
t apologised his aunt. 

So," murmured Zara, turning away. Mrs. 
Vanderdecken was speaking to her, and amidst 
a babel of voices she suddenly learnt that Lord 
Chris was to recite something. Zara did not 
Jcnow what a ^citation meant. Fate had been 
singularly kind* to hpr. 

Basil Warrender explained tp Mrs. Brady that 
the recitation was the outcome of Chrissy’s’visit 
to the coster end of London, and was specially 
dedicated to her use at the forthcoming entertain- 
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ment. The announcement interested her^’and she 
permitted Zara to drift away to the further end of 
the room, where Oscar Poseurenwitz was holding 
a small court, who were differing balm in Gilead to 
his wounded feelings. 

Lord Chris rose from his chair, and" between 
languid puffs off^his cigarette thus addressed his 
audience :— ' 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, in offering to your 
notice this last effort of my (puff)—my vagrant 
fancy, I must inform you that I have for once for¬ 
saken the accepted canons of art. I have hitherto 
held that the artist should strenuously endeavour 
to keep hip mind—empty. Empty of unimportant 
facts, and—useless knowledge. Genius, as I have 
before explained (puff)—genius is an angel that 
pays occasional visits to that furnished flat repre¬ 
sented by our mental acquirements. , If the 
rooms of this flat (puff) are overcrowded with 
furniture, there is, so to say (puff), no room for 
the angel ; no vacant seat on which he may 
seat himself. Therefore it behoves us to give 
him at least seating accommodation. There are, 
however (puff), occasions—occasions when one 
must supply oneself with the—the substance of 
an idea. It is quite possible fo*! a novelist to* 
write a novel on a subject of which he has no 
knowjedge whatever. Every day shows us the 
truth of this statement in the publishers’ lists. 
It is also a matter of (puff) comparative ease for 
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a poet fo imagine the wind has a voice, that the 
clouds produce pictures, that tne flowers relate 
picturesque fiction relative to love. Foolishness 
is essential to the poetic rriind. That is why it is 
so rare ; for very few people have learnt the art 
of being foolish. It is a very difficult art, and can 
only be acquired by persons who !iave taken them¬ 
selves—seriously. The art of being foolish is as 
difficult, in fact, as the art of making epigrams ; 
and quite as useful to society. To make what is 
called an epigram is really only to acquire the 
knack of putting any obvious truism into an oppo¬ 
site position. If you study the Book of Proverbs 
you can all become epigrammatic. ^ People (puff, 
puff) are kind enough to laugh when I talk to 
them. I know perfectly well at what they are 
going to laugh before I say .it. I know I am not 
- really witty or really brilliant, but I know also 
that nothing would induce them to believe it. In 
fact, *my friends, to be taken seriously you must 
be exceedingly foolish, and to be regarded as a 
fool you must be very, very wise (puff). , 

“ But for fear of wearying you with explana¬ 
tions, I shall only say that, having carefully 
emptied my mind of anything likely to prejudice 
me, I adventured to that region of this vast 
metropolis (to quote the Daily Telegraph) which 
is only known vaguely to us as the East. End 
(puff). Occasionally I find that Society goes 
in for a sort of whitewashing. I’m sure I don’t 
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know why it should want to whitewash^ itself, 
but when it does ftel that inclination it invariably 
organises a big charity. Sometimes the charity 
doesn’t begin anywhere^ near home, as in the 
present instance; it takes the form of a bazaar, 
ora concert, or a dramatic entertainmenf. Society 
then rouses itself,»buys new and beautiful raiment, 
levies blackmkil on a confiding public, and gives 
its ill-gotten gains to a noble object. The (puff) 
present noble object for which we are striving is 
to cheer some dreary East End evening^ of the 
poor and hardworked coster. In order to study 
him at tiis best I, as I said before, ventured on 
an expedition to his 'habitat, so that I might 
perchance find him at his worst.^ 

“The coster is of two kinds—male and female. 

I hardly know which is (puff) the most objection¬ 
able. Put to the vote, 1 should, however, deside for 
the female. She is a lady whose tastes incline to 
. tousled locks, ifiarvellous hats, and frenzied pfum- 
age; also a verbal accomplishment she calls ‘ charf.’ 
Her post noticeable characteristic is—her feet; and 
her yoice is calculated to jar on the most unsensi¬ 
tive nerves (puff). But she has a moral nature as 
lofty as her headgear, a heart as large as her boots, 
and an aptitude for self-sacrifice so distinctive that 
it is little wontfer she afforded me—inspiration; 
the inspiration whic& had led me to seek her with 
a mind empty and unbiassed. ,I will now recite 
that inspiration for your benefit (puff). The title, 
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ladies gentlemen, of my recitation is simple 
and—unexplanatory. I have called it, ‘She Wore 
^ a Single Dropper in Her Ear ! ’ 

“The audience will kiKdly refrain from asking 
for explanation during the progress df this com- 
position*“(puff), however unintelligible it may 
sound.” * . 

There was a pleased murmur of laughter, and a 
faint clapping of hands. Lord jChris was always 
so quaint. Still standing in the .same position, 
one hand leaning lightly on the chair, he gave a 
glance aft Zara, and then commenced his recitation. 

“ She didn’t wheel a barrow, but a baskit she would carry 
On 'er 'ead or on ’er arm, didn’f seem to mattei^which ; 

Her shawl, 'twas rather ragged, j ’ * 

Her boots were Ijirge and jagged. 

Her back hair—it w.as wot she called a ‘ switch.' 

But 'twasn't her appearance—nor her hair—that tonk my fancy, 
Nor her 'at—though that was mist almighty queer ; 

'Tiyas one surprising thing 
About her that I noticed— 

She wore a single dropper in ’er ear. ^ 

“ The mornin’ might be fine or the mornin' might be dirty. 

Rain, or fog, or sunshine, alt throughout the year, 

She’d be carryin’ that baskit, all smilin’-like and cheery, ^ 

But she’d wear that single dropper in ’er ear. 

a 

“ 1 thought it was percooliar, and puzzled much about it; 

Tvo droppers it was usual to see ; 

And when she’d start a-torkin', 

With her ‘ cadie ’ alt so sportin’, 

I felt as ’ow she'd goVthe best ov me. „ 

My I wasn’t she a caution 1 And I couldn't get no nearer 
To the settlin’ of that mystery so queer •> 

But I know’d her name wis Ria, 

And I thought I would inquiar 
Why she only wore otu dropper in ’er ear. 
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" 'Twas Mother 'Awkins told me—'er as lives around the korner, 
Near the pork-pie*shop, about a mile from 'ere i 
Bad she wer with the bronchitis, 

And something called ‘ tnangitis,' 

And Ria got to know that^she was queer. 

And sHl nursed her like a hangel— 

\j/ouldn't take a dime in payment, 

But just parted with a dropper-^from 'er ear. 

• 

“ Now that's wqj I calls charity, right sort, and no mistakin'— 
Glvin’ up the sort o' thing she loved so dear; 

And a-goin’ on as cheerful as if nuthink was the matter, 

With just that single dropper in 'er ear. 

" True gold it is, and hangin’ in the pop-shop down our alley. 

And there 'twill stick till better luck’s a-near; 

There’s times as Ria eyes it with a tear, but quickly dries it, 

For ihe’s still a single dropper—in 'er car." 

t 

As Lord Ctiris concluded there was a rapid 
exchange of glances. 

No one quite knew how to take this quaint 
composition. When he seated himself, l^wever, • 
they began to applaud, led by Mrs. Brady, who 
showed quite evivid enthusiasm, all the mtAre in 
that she had not the slightest intention of reciting 
this remarkable poem herself. 

f 
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W HEN Mrs. Brady arrived at her flat it was 
nearly two o’clock in the morning. She 
let herself in with her key, and walked into the 
dining-room. 

George was sitting there before the fire smoking. 
She uttered a cry of surprise. 

‘ ‘ What’s the matter ? ” she asked quickly, 
afraid of misfortune at so unprecedented an oc¬ 
currence. 

“The matter? Nothing special. I,thought 
■ you’d have been home sooner, and I waited on; 
that’s all! ” 

Mrs. Brady drew a breath of rehef, and threw 
her cloak aside on the nearest chair. 

“You gave me such a fright 1” she exclaimed. 
“Why didn’t you say you were coming bick? 
And why didn’t you stay supper? It was ^iuch 
fun, and done awfully well; all the same, I’ll 
' take a whisky and soda, as you’ve got it handy. 
I’m tired out. I had to listen to a coster recitation 
by Lord Chris. You never'heard the like. It 
might have been Chevalier himself. George, do 
these people take fhemselves seriously? It puzzles 
me.” 
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She applied the siphon to her tumbler, and 
then sank into*a comfortable chair before the 
fire. 

George Murphy tu/ned a somewhat gloomy 
glance upon her handsome, animated f%ce. 

“Tliey take nothing serio^usly,” he said. “ They 
look upon life fts a vast masquerade, a Covent 
Garden fancy dress ball, a place for intrigues, 
assignations, atxl high-class fooling. Aunt, I’m 
sorry, ’pon my word I am, that you’ve got mixed 
up with this set.” , 

She regarded him vaguely. “Why, George? 

1 thought the other day-” 

He ros« imfla^iently and pushed back his chair. 

“ Oh, the other day ! That \vas different. To¬ 
night opened my eyes to many things.” 

Mrs. Brady laughed softly. “To-night? But 
you left after the concert. If you had sfkyed on 
and heard Lord Chrissy’s speech and the coster 
recitation, I Bon’t know what you would have • 
said I ” 

IJis brow grew stormy. “ Do you mean to 
go,on with this? Or will you chuck it up, and 
continue to exist without their assistance?” 

“ I’m glad you said ‘exist.’ It’s about all I, 
ever managed to do. I real^ cannot understand 
you, George. ^Vhat harm can these people do to 
me?‘Surely I’m seaso/ied to the ways of this 
wicked world by now. We thrashed all'that out 
the other day. They afford me untold amuse- 
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ment; and Ad^le seems very genuine. I’ve no 
fault to find with things as yet.” ' 

• “ By the time you do begin to find fault it may 
be too late to withdraw,” he said coldly. “ Tar 
has a n^sty trick of sticking, long after the gate 
we leant against has been left behind.” 

“ You speak in parables, my dear boy,” said 
Mrs. Brady, leaning back in her comfortable chair 
and glancing at his moody face^ “ Where’s the 
gate, and where’s the tar? And wherefore this 
sudden change in your own opinions? I thought 
there was to be a little mutual advantage gained 
by my first footing in this set. Heaven knows 
I’ve tried long enough to get oyer the gates! 
Why, it means presentation, social distinction, 
everything I want.” 

“ Will these things come to a furnishe’d flat in 
Mount Street? Will theyjift your load of debts, 
or add to it ? ” 

^ “My dear 1 How dreadfully [Pessimistic I I 
tried to explain to you that I am accepted on 
my own merits, not for my position. And \yhen 
I do return the hospitality or favours so frt*ely 
lavished at present, I shall do it in a way that 
..peither millionaires nor parvenus would attempt. 
Distinction is not learnt in a day, George, and 
money can’t teach it. For goodness’ sake don’t be 
throwing cold water ntm qn my efforts. Just when 
success promises, too.” 

Her voice was aggrieved, and she drank off her 
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whisky and soda in a determined manner that 
spelt business. Her nephew still continued pacing 
the room. His cigarette had gone out, but h(» 
seemed ojplivious of tKe fact. 

“ You heard nothing, I suppose, of the future 
fate of that girl?” he asked^uddenly. 

“Girl!” echoed Mrs. Brady vaguely. “Oh, 
do you mean Zara Eberhardt?” 

“ Yes. For v^hat do they destine—her? ” 

“She is Mrs. Vanderdecken’s peculiar charge. 
And, as yet, I am not very intime in tha* quarter. 
Adele is her chosen friend—at present.” 

“You say that as i( you had intentions.” 

“So I*hav«,^George. I mean to oust her in 
Addle’s affections. But with .regard to Zara, I 
have learnt very little. She will not sing in public 
again for some months, that I know. And I sup¬ 
pose Mrs. Vanderdecken will take her Wherever 
she goes. Y^u seem interested in the Wonder. 
Did you think her so lovely, as they all say?” 

“ I thought her the most exquisite piece of 
womanhood I have ever set eyes on.” 

Mrs. Brady’s eyes went to his face; then they 
returned to the fire. A space of silence empha¬ 
sised the fail of the embers. Her thoughts were, 
busy, travelling to one conclpsion over a winding 
road of deductions* 

“F suppose she is very beautiful,” she said at 
last. “ But we must remember, George, she is 
only a half-wild gipsy, a waif of charity, brought 
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here and introduced as a freak on the part of 
Trottie Vanderdecken.” 

• George Murphy made no reply. A wave of 
vague, half-stormy thoughts was sweeoing over 
his heart; a wave that threatened to land him on 
a strange shore—a shore whose existence he had 
not credited. As yet he had never surrendered 
liberty of thought, or action, to any woman’s 
power. No memory had lingered long enough 
to disturb or enthral him, but to-riight he could 
not shake off the spell of that one face with its 
lustrous eyes and scarlet lips. The sensuous 
charm of those passionate songs still echoed in 
his brain. He could not banish it.- Was it pro¬ 
phetic of that phantom insanity at which he had 
so often laughed? The idea irritated him as it 
crossed his mind, while stiU'he slowly paced the 
room arid listened to Mrs. Brady’s animadversions. 

She talked on for talking’s sake,^ watching his 
' face from time to time as it approached the circle 
of light. She had never known George in such a 
mood, and was puzzled to account for it. » 

The chiming of the clock at last arrested <her 
attention. She yawned, and rose from her seat. 

» “Really, I must say good night,” she ex¬ 
claimed. “ Look at (the time 1 And I have to do 
dozens of things to-morrow, oyr rather to-day. I 
must get six hours’ sleep, or I’ll be a perfect Wreck. 
Are you going back to your rooms, or will you 
have a shakedown here?” 
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“ I’ll go back,” he said. “ Will you ‘dine to¬ 
morrow with mft at the Savoy? I’ve stalls for 
the new piece at the Piccadilly, if you’d like to 
come. ” t 

“ Oh, itdeTe has asked me to go with her; but 
wouldn’t you dine us both, and go wtth us? Get 
hold of another»man, ChriSsy or Mr. Warrender, 
that’ll make*the party complete.” 

“I’ll certainlji not ask Chris. He’s too utterly 
foolish, even for a play. I’ll see about Warrender, 
though. He’s the most decent of the lot, if only 
they don’t ruin him. Good night, Aunt*Per.” 

He ‘kissed her forehead, and retired into the 
vestibule# for^ his hht and coat. Mrs. Brady 
followed him to* lock the outer door. Then she 
switched off the electric light and retired to her 
bedrooiti, where Eugenie was awaiting her, half 
asleep. 

The maid had never known her mistress so 
silent. She'could extract no information*as to 
the supper, or any event subsequent to the concert.* 
Her failures made her cross enough to administer 
several unnecessary tugs to Mrs. Brady’s long 
thick locks as she brushed and cornbed them for 
the night. When dismissed, she congratulated 
herself on the idea that had led her to offer assist¬ 
ance to Fraultfin Eberhardt.* 

But for that she would never have collected suf¬ 
ficient material for The Wasp ere it went to press. 

In reality Mrs. Brady was seriously disturbed. 
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Her quifck mirfd leaped from surmise to surmise. 
That George should fall in love with anyone so 
impossible as Zara Eberhardt seemed nothing less 
than a catastrophe under ,oresent circumstances. 
What was the use of beauty, even genfus, in the 
wife of a struggling barrister? He ought to marry 
rank or wealth, and she had determined that he 
should do so. Ad^le Beaudesart was the very 
wife for him. The slight scandal^ attached to her 
name was of no account nowadays when the 
divorced husbands and wives of one year, met 
quite amibably the next at the Carlton or Savoy 
supper-tables, with their new partners beside them. 

Besides, Adele was so rich and so generous. 
If, by some stupid freak on George’s part, all her 
plans were to be upset ? The idea was insupport¬ 
able—^almost as bad as nigljtmare. The only 
thing to do was to prevent any following up of 
this sudden attraction. Fortunately, Mrs. Van- 
derdeoken was leaving early in the new year 
for Egypt. But the intervening time was long 
enough for danger, if—by any chance—George 
chose to pursue this most unfortunate fanc^. 
Perhaps Mrs. Vanderdecken would not take Zara 
about with her? She seemed to have a curious 
jealousy regarding the girl. 

It might be only khe jealousy ■of the “dis¬ 
coverer,” who is fully conscious of a treasure 
that will astonish the world. On the other hand, 
it might be that moVbid, unaccountable jealousy 
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she had seen displayed by membe'rs of the Vie 
Intime. 

Whatever it was, and whatever it meant in the, 
future, it certainly disturbed Mrs. Brady’s rest, 
and left h?r l^tstrait and unsocial when Eugenie 
appeared next morning with her tea and her letters. 
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A DELE BEAUDESART agreed with alacrity 
. to Mrs. Brady’s suggestion aS to the dinner 
and amalgamation of couples, for the next night. 

Both at table and in the stalls of the Piccadilly, 
Mrs. Brady found Basil Warrender a very enter¬ 
taining companion. George also^ scenftd to have 
shaken off his mpod of the past night, and paid 
Adele as much attention as might reasonably be 
expected of any man in an^ age that has almost 
* discarded politeness. 

A very fashionable crowd, up for the “little 
. season,” filled boxes and stalls; and greetings and 
gossip were quite the order of waiting intervals. 

“There’s Trottie in that box, and Chris jvith 
her; and she’s brought the Wonder! ” exclaipied 
Lady Beaudesart suddenly. 

Mrs. Brady looked quickly at a box on the 
second tier, and saw the now familiar beautifully 
gowned figure, and worn, tired face. Zara was 
behind, dressed in the white gown she had worn 
at her concert. Ijivoluntarily Mrs. Brady’s eyes 
flashed to her nephew’s face. It was warm, eager, 
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glad with the gladness that welcomes a desired 
presence. His glance had taken in the radiant 
beauty of the white figure that stood and gazed. 
wondering^ g tJ:he scenfc before her. 

A moment, and their eyes met. Her slight 
inclination and the smile t^pt touched the rose of 
her lips, said enc?ugh to content George. 

He was surprised that his heart could beat so 
quickly. His eyts returned to the programme he 
held, but read no word printed there. A curious 
confusion of mind and thought took the place of his 
usual calmness. He had to rise to make room for 
late arrivals. Satins, and laces swept his feet. 
Once or twic*^ 3-voice greeted him by name, and 
he answered as conventionality* demanded, but it 
all seemad vague and indistinct. When darkness 
swept over the theatre and the curtain rose, it was. 
not at the stage he looked, but upwards to where 
, that gleam of Ivhite showed dimly against a scarlet 
curtain; upwards to where the rapt wonder of a* 
girljs face looked forth from the darkness. 

'Jhe play went on. He scarcely troubled him¬ 
self to follow its action. The usual neurotic 
heroine, with the usual “past,” gave utterance 
to the usual sublime discontent with nature, since 
nature had mide her what* she was. Yearned 
for Ae imp)ossibiiity of re-creation, and did her 
utmost to spoil other people’s Ijves in wordy para¬ 
doxes, and by indiscreet actions. 
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When the curtain fell to marked disapprobation 
from such parts of the house as constitute the 
.critics and censors of modern playwrights, Lady 
Beaudesart rushed into a "^"apid dialogue with the 
young barrister. 

“It’s so horrid,” she remarked, “to hear igno¬ 
ramuses in the pit and gallery going on like 
that. Because they can’t understand the subtlety 
of modern comedy, they would" prevent us froth 
hearing it. Instead of a Licenser of Plays we 
ought to-have a Licenser of Audiences.” 

“ But it’s a mistake to fancy only ignorant peo¬ 
ple go to the pit and gallery,” said George. “ On 
such occasions as these quit& well-educated 
crowd wait witfi^ Campstools and sandwiches be¬ 
fore the doors. Wait for hours sometimes ! ” 

“How extremely foolish,” observed Adele, 
“when they could come in on the second night 
without any waiting at all I ” 

' “But that wouldn’t be the same thing.” 

“You mean they wouldn’t see us? Well, I 
suppose that would be a loss to the poor things. 
Still, I’ve seriously thought of asking managers 
to make the second night the night of the play, 
lit would be better for many reasons. The actors 
and actresses wouldn’t be so nervous, and the 
audience would escape the noise and vulgarity 
of the crowd.” „ ^ 

“Since when has tlH ‘voice o? Ihe multitude’** 
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become vulgar?” laughed Basil Warrender. 

“ Don’t you kno\^ that they are our real critics, 
our real judges, the only people who read and, 
think, and have the courage to be honestly dis- 
agreeable ? ” 

“A§ if that required courage,” sh? answered. 

“But it doesi” said Mrs. Brady. “No one 
likes a candid opinion. Even if its general out¬ 
line is favourably, there’s sure to be a lurking 
sting in the tail of it. Adele, who’s that with 
the pearls? No, the third tier; in blue. Her 
face seems familiar.” 

“It fiught to be! Don’t you know the new 
shoe shop*in^[addox Street—Lady Victorine’s? 
Well, she runs it.” 

“How funny it seems!” 

“She Vas over h^d and ears in debt before 
she went in for trade. Of course, it’s «nly the* 
name. She doesn’t really do anything.” 

“Do you ^?ant to go out, George?” Ssked ^ 
Mrs. Brady, disturbed by her nephew’s restless 
mo’ijements. 

“No—o. At least I’d like a cigarette, but I 
suppose there won’t be time. What do you say, 
Warrender?” , 

“According to programme, seven minutes, but 
being a first nfght-” 

“ Did you understand vihat it was she had 
done?” whispered Mrs. Brad)r to Ad^le Beaude- 
•arL “ Mrs. Cntredeux, you know, in the play.” 
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“Seventh commandment, as usual. I wonder 
they don’t try the second or the ninth for a 
,, change! Not spicy enough, I suppose. Did 
you ever think you wou^ like to write a play, 
Perenna? I should thintc it would be lovely— 
the production, I mean. Of course,- one would 
have to shut up the gallery and raise the price 
of the pit. It’s intolerable to think bf one’s work 
at the merdy of such people as- -(tose I ” 

Her glance swept to the ret^nd grinning faces 
of the “,gods” above. 

“But you can’t deprive the iowe* orders of 
their rights, my dear,” said Mrs. Brady. 

“Why don’t they go to music'oalfs, and cir¬ 
cuses, and things?” said AdHe vaguely. “It’s 
not possible they understand a piece like 

, this. I suppose not one of them know why that 
slipper was put outside Lady Revelton’^door.” 

“Perhaps it’s as well they should not under- 
‘ stand such dramatic subtleties,” laughed Mrs. 
Brady. “They might imitate us even more than 
they do. Adcle, isn’t that Count Von Rasch— 
there, end of first row? I met him last season 
in Dublin.” i* 

' “You won’t meet him much this. He’s dropped 
too much over badcarat. They say it was all 
through going to that Berkshire place.; Mrs. Willie 
Gilson’s. They dp play so high there 1 T^e poor 
man has bei|^ quite ruine4 between theni. I’m 
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so sorry for him. Don’t catch his eye, my dear. 

I don’t want to bring him on us. What’s Trottie 
making those signs for? I wonder if it’s me or, 
you she means.^ I exp^t it’s about supper. Shall 
I ask Basil to go to her dox after the next act ? ” 
GeoVge leant forward, his col(fur slightly 
heightened. “ San I go for you. Lady Beau- 
desart? Thdre’s time enough, I fancy.” 

“Oh, if you#iwould ! And if it’s about supper 
we’re quite willin||to make up a party. At least 

I am, and as for Per-” ^ 

“Where thou goest I will go,” murmured Mrs. 
Brady Smilingly. 

“All ri^tSi^What a hurry George is in ! He’s 
off already. And here’s the o/chestra back. I 
believe they meant seven gjjftutes. Oh, well, he 
can stop'in Trottie’s *box, I suppose, for the next 
act. There’s a vacant seat, I see.” 

Mrs. Btady saw it too. And the vacant seat 
was by Zara—Xara, at whom many interestetf eyes . 
and many opera-glasses were turning—Zara with 
her Jovely face rendered lovelier by excitement. 

“,I wish he hadn’t gone to that box,” she 
thought petulantly. “What’s the use of all my 
tr<^le on his behalf, if he goes and falls in love, 
witMthat gipsy? I beg your pardon, Mr. War- 

render—you were ^ying-” 

“!• asked‘if you ca«;ed much about modern 
plays.- Don’jt^^W think there’^ a strange family 
likenel^ bec|^'||||^ ?J’ 
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“I do. But there seems a demand for the 
supply.” 

c “ Imitation being the easiest form of flattery. 
We have passed manicure shops^and tea shops, 
and milliners’ shops as a part of the architecture 
of the Temple of Art. I am anxiously looking out 
for a fashionable butcher’s next.” 

Mrs. Brady laughed. “Candidly,” she said, 
“I’d rather see the School for'^'Scandal any day 
than the pot-pourris of French vice and English 
dulness ^vhich seem to constitute the new drama.” 

“Yet it attracts a highly intellectual audience,” 
observed Basil Warrender. 

“ Lord Chris says the womee cbme to see the 
frocks, and the tt'ien to find out hidden wicked¬ 
ness.” 

I “I think the wickedness is patent even to a 
limited comprehension of the—indeli<?ate. The 
last (thing either dramatist or actcr desires, is to 
be misunderstood.” 

“ I wonder why that woman wore a diamond 
caterpillar on her left shoulder,” said Mrs. Brady 
vaguely. 

, “ Don’t you know ? ” 

Basil looked at her, and then at the stages • The 
curtain was rising. ' He did not explain the occult 
meaning of the strange ornament a leading actress 
had chosen to w^ar. He was asidng himself, 

through the tedium of the second act, whether it 
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, was possible that one woman in London was still 
comparatively guilftjess. 

The play dragged on its weary maunderings* 
towards the brgad roa(} that meant its own as well 
as its heroine’s destruction. The slipper was 
kicked from Jhe door of ^intrigue to the—acci¬ 
dentally—unlocliSed portal of Juvenile Virtue in 
the same corridoV. This produced complications ; 
then results. Alhthe delicate machinery of double 
entendres came into play, and the gallery hissed 
and the pit booed in contradistinction to the 
plaudits of the smart set. 

Amidst general noise and confusion the occu¬ 
pants of stalJS'and boxes gathered their wraps, 
and joined their parties, and retired to discuss old 
problems, in a new dress, over lobster salad and 
Chambertin and other supper delicacies. 

George, Murphy had remained all the time in 
Mrs. Vanderdocken’s box. The message ho had 
to convey to the trio below seemed of less im¬ 
portance than Zara’s quaint remarks and bewildered 
excftement. He felt thankful that a limited know- 

O 

ledge of English made a great portion of the play 
unintelligible to her. When he left the box he, 
had promised to make one of the supper-party 
Mrs. Vanderdedken had invited to her own house. 
He managed to reach l}is aunt and Lady Beau- 
deaart, and told them of the invitation. 

“I was to say Mrs. Vanderdecken has some- 
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thing of special importance to tell us all,” he 
observed. 

^ She looked up quickly. “ Oh, I’ll come if tfmt's 
true. What a crush ! I de(plare my elbpws feel as 
if they’d been put into Court mourning. Perry, 
dearest, do you hear?—Trottie wants us to "go to 
her house for supper. Do you care ? ” 

“ I don’t mind; anything you jllease,” said 
Mrs. Brady gaily. “George, .why didn’t you 
come back ? Shameful conduct to desert us I 
Mr. W^rrender is looking for the carriage. 
Seems as if we’d never get away to-night. Are 
you going to Mrs. V.’s, George? I thought you 
didn’t like her. Oh, very w§l,v .' . . you’ve 
changed your mipd. Ah, there’s Mr. Warrender 
waving to us. Yes, Ad^le, I’m coming. Do we 
give the men a lift? Come along, then^ George. 
Our dresses will stand a bit of crushing. Oh, 
there is Trottie and Lord Chris, comingMown the 
c stairl George—my dear George, you’re standing 
on my dress. Do attend to what I’m saying. 
Addle’s miles ahead. You look quite moon¬ 
struck 1 ” 

He stammered an apology, and piloted he|, 
.through the crowd, who were now pushing and 
scrambling in all directions, lamenting the early 
closing of restaurants, and the lessening chance 
of procuring supper-tables. * 

The two carriages arrived almost simufianeously 
at Pont Street. 
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AdMe seized upon Mrs. Vanderdecken with the 
impulsiveness of true friendship. 

Trottie, what is it ? Anything really up ? ” 

“Wait-j-and, hear,# said Mrs. Vanderdecken 
oracularly. “ I’ll announce it at supper.” 
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O NLY a small party assembled round the 
supper-table in the warm and artistically lit 
dining-room. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken was charitable to com¬ 
plexions, and her charity carried out the proverb 
of beginning “at home.” , 

r 

“ You must take things as yciu^nd them,” she 
explained to her g*uests. “ I had not planned this 
meeting at all. But I made up my mind to ask all 
jjf you whom I saw at the pldy. We’ll have some 
boverine first to revive us. I won’t tell you my 
new^till you’re fortified to bear it.”^ 

“Trottie is always wonderful!” murmured 
Lord Chris, seating himself next to Mrs. bideon 
Lee, the unappreciated actress. • 

“ Certainly we need some restorative after such 
a piece,” she answered, accepting a miniature cup 
*of boverine from the butler, who was assisting 
two maids to administer refreshment. . 

“It was atrocious. But to return to Trottie. 
She surely can’t mean ter spring another suVprise 
on us so soon I It’s not fair, really. No one has 
a chance in with her.” 

148 
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“The girl has had a short innings,” observed 
Mrs. Gideon Lee, glancing to where Zara was 
seated at the end of the table. “What do you' 
really thiqkjof her apj^arance, Lord Chris ? ” 

“What do you?” he asked, wise enough never 
to spdhk truth of one womsyi to another. 

“In itself—nSthing remarkable; but it owes a 
great deal to her peculiar style of oddity. Of 
course, your song—well, you taught it, note by 
note, so Trottie said.” 

“Oh, that’s an old story now. I’ve forgotten 
all about it,” said Lord Chris indifferently. 
“ Have some of this (I don’t know what it is). 
It’s absolu?e?y divine.” 

“I’m afraid of indigestion; and I’ve to see a 
manager to-morrow morning.” 

“ A part in prospect?” ^ 

“Yes; if I care. It’s rather quaint. You 
know th^ young Earl of Brittlesea, who’s just 
come into his estates?” 

“Slightly. He’s scarcely out of swaddling 
clothes.” 

‘IHe’s managed to give his nurses and 
guardians a considerable amount of trouble—in 
them! What he’ll do out?” 

Reveno}\s a nos agneau^," suggested Lord 
Chris. “ Your engagement—prospective or other- 
wise-*-what has it to do with Lord Brittlesea ? ” , 

“ He’s crazy on theatricals.* He’s going to 
build a wonderful theatre at the Castle. But he 
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insists on writing his own plays and acting the 
principal parts. At least they say his secretary 
■helps the writing. That’s neither here nor there. 
He is going to produce a play that, no ^actress will 
take part in, because he insists on playing leading 
lady. And—only that he may wear all his jewels I 
The manager wants me to do a boy. I’ve never 
taken such a part in my life.” 

“ All the more reason you should,” interpolated 
Lord Chris. “You’ll bring originality to it as 
well as—fl suppose . . . ?” 

His look was a whisper. 

“Oh, they're all right,” said Mrs. Gideon Lee 
frankly. “ Then you think I—rnigkJ T" 

‘ ‘ Decidedly. What do you fear ? ” 

“Nothing, of course. Only—won’t it be odd 
to reverse parts ? Make lov.j to a man dressed as 
a womali 1 ” 

“It’s always done in pantomime,” observed 
I Lord Chris. “And pantomime is the only inno¬ 
cent recreation that the British public has never 
wearied of.” 

“ Oh, but in pantomime they’re both feminine,” 
explained Mrs. Gideon Lee, with delightful vague- 
•ness. “ That makes all the difference.” 

“ You ought to th^nk the Fates for.a chance of 
doing something that will no/omake all the differ¬ 
ence,” answered Lord Chris, drinking champagne 
with the frank acknowledgment of a thirsty soul. 
“ Heavens alive ! Aren’t we sick of replicas and 
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reproductions in art, in life, in ourselves? I am 
not thirty years of age yet, and I’ve known—every¬ 
thing. When I open my eyes in the morning it’s 
with an insatiable regret that there’s not a sin left 
worth sinning, nor a Lrtue worth beginning.” 

“F suppose I ought to^feel shocked, but, you 
know. Lord Chris, I never have believed you were 
quite as—aS ” 

“As vermilion as I have been pointed? Per¬ 
haps I’m not. * My character has suffered so much 
from my friends that my enemies cannot but 
idealise me—in consequence.” 

“ Bfit about this part—should you advise-” 

“My a^®rjady, no one asks for advice until 
they have made up their mind not to take it. I 
only give it when I’m not asked for it. You’d 
look defightful as a. boy. I’ve no doubt, and act 
the part as no boy would ever dream of •acting ft. 
All this’points to success. Grasp your nettle—I 
mean your engagement—while it invites yoiJ.” 

“Then I shall go to Brittlesea Castle?” 

“ I always knew you intended to do so.” 

,“ I think you are the most unsympathetic man 
I ever met.” 

“I never sympathise with anyone who isn’t a 
sinner. You, my dear lady, have still the courage 
of all the unname^ble virtues. You don’t require 
sympathy; at least—nqt a man’s.” 

She flushed a sudden scarlet that was natural 
enough to be unbecoming. 
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Lord Chris smiled and turned to his other neigh¬ 
bour, who chanced to be Mrs. Brady. 

• “And what do j^ou think of the palmy days of 
the British drama?” he inquired. ^ ^ 

“ I think fig leaves were infinitely more respect¬ 
able,” she answered. ^ ' 

“Have you heard of the nex\ disciple?” he 
went on. “ The new-fledged lordlin'g who pro¬ 
poses turning his ancestral halls into a Theatre 
Royal back dining-room? As a rule our young 
nobility l|as gone to the stage for its amourettes, 
not its art. But in this instance the stage is to 
be—dishonoured ! Life would really be unlivable 
if it were not for surpri.ses.” ^ 

“Surprises like .these make one almost envious 
of the next generation.” 

“There’ll be none left foe them,” sJiid Lord 
Chris flippantly. “We have effectually banished 
youth. Fourteen is as unintelligent as forty. It 
,will Have outlived surprise and foregone expecta¬ 
tion long before it has reached years of—indis¬ 
cretion.” « 

“Do you always keep on saying these sorUof 
things?” asked Mrs. Brady. 

« “Always. I can’t help it. I’m so glad you 
don’t speak correct grammar. No onp does now 
in these days of board schools. X^lking of schools, 
may I ask if you intend to give my coster refbita- 
tion at the East End conversazione?” 

“I think—not,” said Mrs. Brady. She was 
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annoyed at the familiar way he spoke to her. It 
takes time to get accustomed to rudeness, either in 
an implied or natural condition. • 

“I mu^ get someone else, then,” he said, 
quaffing another gotlet of champagne. “ But 
might*I ask your reason?’,’ 

“ I could nev^r do it justice. You see, I was 
rash enough'to promise before I had heard it.” 

“But my delivory was specially crude,” he ob¬ 
served. * 

“ I thought you had made a study fronj life.” 

“Oh no. I ordered a few of Chevalier’s 
things from Chappell’s, and then composed mine 
on the same Une,s. It’s quite easy to do when 
you try.” 

Mrs. Brady looked at him, wondering if he 
was speaking the truth, or if his candour was the 
result of Trottie’s champagne. 

“ But ybu pretended it was original,” she said. 

“Naturally. I never destroy illusions. Vhey 
are the cayenne of life; the true essence of 
. modern philosophy.” 

Mrs. Brady laughed outright. “I think it’s 
very catching, this kind of talk,” she said. “ Do 
you know I actually find myself repeating it in* 
my leisure .moments, as an exercise in modern 
absurdity?” , 

“To be really absurd is the highest form of 
courage,” said Lord Chris. •“ It demands the 
Victoria Cross.” 
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“Who’s talking about the Victoria Cross?” 
chimed in Mrs. Vanderdeckeni “I only know 
,one person worthy of it, and that’s Tommy 
Sanderson.” 

“ Why—what’s he done j ” 

“ He has married a woman ten years older than 
himself, and—grown a beard.” 

Several heads turned towards her. ' 

“The riddle is still unanswered,” said Lord 
Chris. “Neither fact strikes me as ‘heroic.’” 

“Dop’t you see? The beard added the ten 
years on to him!” 

There was a general laugh, followed by a pause. 
“Has the hour arrived for ycur revelations, 
Trottie?” asked' Lord Chris suddenly. “We 
seem to have done justice to the frivolous business 
of eating and drinking. I Confess my curiosity is 
stimulafed.” 

“And mine,” echoed round the table, as all 
* eyes turned to their hostess. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken swept the faces with a vague, 

, o 

Wide smile. 

3 

“I expect I shall surprise you a little,” she 
observed. “ I was conscious of being almost 

« 

equal to that sensation myself. Well, in order to 

put you out of suspense I will telhyou the story.at 

once. I have been left a fortune.” « 

« 

There was no doubt, now as to interest and 
speculation. Even Lord Chris put down the class 
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he was lifting to his lips, and looked at her with 
open eyes. 

“A real fortune,” she went on; “from an un-, 
expected sourcg. I only heard of it yesterday 
and spent*This morning in a musty place called 
Lincoln’s Inn, poring over deeds 'and signing 
things. An old ancle, whom I scarcely remember, 
has left me hn estate in Cornwall and something 
like seventy thousand pounds. Now •why I asked 
you all here fo-night is to listen to a proposi¬ 
tion of mine. I had intended going to Cairo after 
Christmas, but instead of that I propose that you 
should *a// come down with me and see me take 
possession “bf .my new property. The house is 
called Weard Hall. It is a hugp and very ancient 
place, and full of interest. It also possesses one 
distinctive charm—ajiaunted room.” 

“No . . . really? Bravo, Trottiel* You’Vb 
done very well for yourself,” murmured Lord 
Chris. 

“Now,” continued Mrs. Vanderdecken, “we 
hav£ all agreed there couldn’t be such a thing as a 
ghost. It’s too ridiculous to suppose it. There¬ 
fore I’m not going to ask, or let anyone tell me, 
which is the haunted room. And we’ll all take at^ 
equal chance of occupying it. Only each of us 
must promise tlaat.if we do see or hear anything 
supernatural, we will dp our best not to discover 
what it is. Is that agreed ? ” . 

She looked round the oval table, and her eye 
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fell on George Murphy seated by Zara. The girl 
had been drinking in her wor^s eagerly, not at 
call comprehending their full purport. George 
was regarding her, and had paicj scant attention 
to the harangue. i 

Mrs. Vanderdecken’s glance travelled fslowly 
round the circle of attentive facts. Those of the 
Vie Intime seemed deeply interested. The out¬ 
siders apparently regarded the invitation on its 
own social merits. 

“ Delightful to think you’ve had such a stroke 
of luck, dear 1 ” exclaimed Adele Beaudesart. 
“But as to going to this moated grange in a 
body, won’t it be—rather—rather in^6nvenient?” 

For Adele remembered other visits, and had a 
holy horror of draughts, damp rooms, and the 
general dulness of winter, in country houses, 
tinless sport or hunting was to be had. 

“ Inconvenient! Not at all. I’ll send heaps of 
^ servdnts to get the place aired an^ in order. I 
believe there’s an excellent housekeeper there. 
I thought you might all come down on Christmas 
Eve, and have a rattling good week of it.” 

“Christmas Eve!” observed Mrs. Brady. 
.“Isn’t that the night of the coster charity 
concert ? ” 

“It is,” said Lore! Chris. , 

“Oh, we can put that .off,” said Mrs. Vatider- 
decken carelessly., “Any other night will do as 
well for them.” 
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“But, my dear Trottie, you arranged with the 
people of the half, and they gave up that date,” 
exclaimed Ad^le. 

“Did I?” s]je murmured vaguely. “Well, 
I’ll engage a conjured or something, and send' 
him dawn. They’ll like that quite ^s much. I’ve 
no doubt.” * 

Mrs. Brady thought it probable the people 
•mould like a conjurer much better, ahd find his 
entertainment more comprehensible than that pro¬ 
posed by the Cult. She refrained, however, from 
saying ^so. She was wondering whether Mrs. 
Vanderdeck^n’s invi^tion was inclusive of the 
whole party, or only embraced her own mystic 
circle. Trottie never addressed Aer; neither did 
she seem ^jarticularly interested in her presence. 

“So my coster inspiration will be wasted 1” 
exclaimed^ Lord Chris pathetically. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken’s tired eyes rested languidly 
on him. 

“ Don’t you think it’s the things that they don’t 
know about that they like best ? ” she asked. “ A 
coster story to a coster is no novelty. .You should 
tell him about the West End, or high art. I’m, 
sure if you went to What’s-his-name’s recitals you 
wouldn’t finti a’single coster there.” 

“That’s true enough,” said Lord Chris. “I 
shall, henceforward, bring the. East to the West 
to be taught appreciation. And so you want us 
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all to go ghost-hunting, Trottie? That’s quite a 
new departure.” 

t “It ought not to be,” chimed in Mrs. Gideon 
Lee fervently. “/, for one, fc,elieve firmly in 
‘ghosts. Lost souls, wande ing souls, poor shades, 
seeking in vain for kindrea sympathy.” ^ 

“If we could only get out of our bodies for one 
day, and go about in our souls 1 How delight¬ 
ful!” said'Adele flippantly. , “What a lot of 
discoveries we should make ! ” 

“It is quite possible to make discoveries with¬ 
out going to that trouble,” said Lord Chris dryly. 
“But here we are all off the track, and no one 
has congratulated Trottie. Let’s dtirfk her health, 
and pledge ourselves to install her as commander- 
in-chief of Weard Hall.” 

“And you’ll all promise to come. You xvon’t 
desert me?” entreated Mrs. Vanderdecken. 

“We will never desert our dear L&dy,” said 
, Lord Chris, rising to his feet and replenishing 
his glass. “All happiness be hers, and may it 
be her fate to offer us the sensation of aoreal 
Christmas ghost. She certainly deserves to, be 
queen of the revels, and we will do our utmost 
<to assist in them. A fortune is a prosaic, in¬ 
artistic thing. It is so possible for anyone to 
have a fortune left' them. B^ut it has its uses. 
Even if one throws it away, there might be Some¬ 
one about to catchcit. I am not in my usual vein 
to-night. Devilled oysters and surprises do not 
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seem to—^to agree very well together, and a ghost 
as an entremet ha*s a certain mustiness about its 
flavour. Nevertheless, I should like to say that > 
the pursuit of tlv> occult has always had a strong 
fascination *for me. ^lo be able to conduct a' 
search for the non-existtbnt appeals uhnaturally to 
the faculties of the—the existent. That Trottie is 
able to afford us such opportunities of investiga¬ 
tion is on a par with all the other many wonderful 
things she might have done. As the poet says, 

‘ Egypt we have always with us, but ghosts are 
apt to be elusive.’ ” 



XV 


I T was late when the supper-party broke up; 

and Mris. Brady was conscious that champagne 
and liqueurs had evolved something of an orgie, 
from which she and George escaped in the smallest 
of the small hours. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken had sent Zara away, and 
George had then suddenly becoqi^ reminiscent 
of duty and hansom cabs. 

“Shall you go to Cornwall?” asked Mrs. Brady, 
as they rattled through th/3 dark, foggy streets. 

“ Trottie said all of us who were there.” 

“ It depends on—on business,” he answered. 

“ But no one does any business at, Chfistmas- ‘ 
time,” said Mrs. Brady. 

“You will go, of course?” o 

“ I should think so, indeed! Why, it propiises 
no end of fun—and experience.” 

He was silent for a few moments. 

“ Perhaps I’ll try and run down,” he observed 
at last. “What a*lucky wo^jianI She was rich 
enough before, and now .all this added to it.^’ 

“ Indeed, it is a. bit of luck. I could have done 
very well with even half seventy thousand. But 

i6o 
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fortunes don’t seem to come our way, do they, 
George? And sHe has no children either. Only 
herself to spend it on.” • 

“Always the j^tay,” said George gloomily. “ I 
suppose in worked all my life I’d never make 
a quatfer of that monef.” ‘ 

“ No. As I said, you’ll have to marry it, my 
dear boy.” • 

“ I won’t!" he ljurst out impetuously. “Aunt 
Perenna, I’ve made up my mind on that point. 

If I can’t carve my own way to fortune^ I’ll not 
share anyone’s.” 

“It sounds very nice and noble-minded,” said 
his aunt. *“gut yoTi must remember the years 
that such carving takes. And.they have to be 
lived, and what’s worse—paid for ! ” 

“Oh, as if I didp’t know that," he almost 
groaned. “Why do we always talk of»mone^ 
Aunt Pei»? It’s hateful! It creeps into every- 
• thing, AIJ life seems such a sordid busftiess , 
nowaday^. A bargain for all we don’t need, and 
discQntent with all we possess. Sometimes I think 
I’ll phuck the whole thing up—go to some place 
that’s got a few wholesome, clean vices left. A 
primeval inheritance that the wJirld of cities has* 
passed unnoticed.” 

Mrs. Brady niade; no reply for a moment. She 
was always a little alaroied when George talked 
like this. She loved him as much as if he had 
been her own son; and to help him to a good 

M 
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position in life had been always her dearest 
ambition. It would be one of the ironies of Fate 
<*if hd chose to throw everything up at the very 
moment when success loomed <tpn the horizon. 
Surely he would never dolsuch an utterly idiotic 
thing as he had threatened! , 

She touched his hand gently* as it lay on his 
knee. “You mustn’t talk like thaft,” she said. 
“ I don’t bhlieve things are as bad as they look. 
Now we know these people, they’ll exert their 
interest jf we go the right way to work. You’ll 
be a famous man yet, George. ” 

“ There may be a price too high to pay‘for such 
fame,” he muttered, looking out ^fthe gloomy 
night and the gloomy streets through which the 
man was driving. “Aunt Per, a longing comes 
over me sometimes to meet men, live with men, 
learn of men, who aren’t all gambling, betting, 
well-groomed, idling tom-fools I To ‘get away 
from this accursed London and its social obliga¬ 
tions. Away from show, and lies, and pretence, 
and—women 1 ” 

“George, my dear boy, what has happened 
to you?” 

He gave a short, harsh laugh. “ I don’t know. 
Perhaps it’s recovery from moraL blindness. Once 
I was blind, now I see.” . 

“You talk as if you’d had a disappointment. 
Surely Ad^le- 

“Oh, pray put that question aside. Your 
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schemes on my behalf are useless, Aunt Perenna. 
Lady Beaudesart is the last of the many possible, 
or impossible, women you have had designs upon.” 

“I’m s(jfry f#f that,” said Mrs. Brady gravely. 
“She’s really the belt of the bunch. Perhaps 
when you know her bitter, see her amid different 
surroundings— 

“No, no!” he exclaimed impatiently. “She’s 

* 

altogether impossfcle.” 

Mrs. Brady thought of Zara, and her heart 
grew troubled. .She was too wise, however, to say 
anything on the subject. Better to ignore a 
danger than allude to it. 

She was relieved when the hansom stopped at 
Mount Street. George would mot come in; he 
kept the cab and drove to his rooms in a mood 
that w^s an odd mixtare of hopelessness, longing, 
and disgust. 

Mrs. Bfady went straight to her room. ^She 
found Eugenie sitting by the fire reading a • 
Society journal, which she put down with elabo¬ 
rate carefulness as her mistress entered.' 

“•I’m dreadfully late, and oh! so tired,” mur¬ 
mured Mrs. Brady, sinking if\Jo the low, deep 
chair before the fire. “ I went to supper at Mrs.* 
Vanderdeck§n’s,,*after the thptre. Fancy, Eu¬ 
genie, she’s had a» large fortune and estate left 
her!* Was there ever such luck? She was 
wealthy enough before, and no^v this added to it,” 

“Sure, ma’am, don’t they say the devil always 
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looks after his own ? ” answered the maid, as she 

(• 

loosened her mistress’s wraps and commenced to 
•unfasten her evening gown. “I’ve been reading 
many queer things about these some ladies in that 
paper there, ma’am. Thqre’s a description, too, 
of the concert at Lady ' leaudesart’s, and your 
name’s mentioned, ma’am, I’m glad to see.” 

“ Is it really? Show me the paperj Eugenie.” 

“I will, ma’am, if you’ll first let me get thim 
corsettes off you, and slip you into your dressin’- 
gown. You can be readin’ it while I’m brushin’ 
your hair.” 

Mrs. Brady took her advice, and plunged into a 
column of The Wasp, while Eugenie unwound 
the heavy waves* of her dark hair and smiled as 
one well-pleased over her shoulder. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Brady suddenly. 
“This i's a very exact description. And how did 
it get into a paper? AdHe told me thdre wasn’t a 
c newspaper man admitted ! ” ' 

“Ah, sure, them’s the mysterious things that^ 
be happerfin’,” returned Eugenie. “Maybe it’s 
private people as does the reportin’; one* can 
never tell. But-they’re grand wurrds, ma’am, 

‘ about yourself. ‘ Mrs. Perenna Brady, the hand¬ 
some Irish widow, who has frequently graced the 
London season, and is a weH-known personality 
in Dublin Society, was also presint ’! ‘What 
could you have better? And the description of ^ 
your gown 1 And then lower down—* Mrs. Per- 
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enna Brady was seen driving through Bond Street 
with Lady Bowdysart ong route to luncheon.’ ” 

“You seem to know it all by heart, Eug6nie?” » 

“Sure, pa’aa< what was I to do all the long 
hours of the evenin’,- but be reading of your 
doin’sjn Society? I s£^d yyu’d be n*amed with the 
best of them, and me words is true for once.” 

“ I—somehow I think Mrs. Vanderdecken won’t 
like this description of Zara to have leaked out,” 
murmured Mrs. Brady, half to herself. 

‘^The foreign young lady, is it?” cjiimed in 
Eug6nie. “Sure, and she’s a beauty, and the 
voice of her, why ’twould melt a pavin’-stone. 
’Twould haveJjeeij a^sin and a shame if she hadn’t 
had a friend at Court to tell the •fashionable news¬ 
people of her jaynius and her beauty.” 

Mrs. Brady looked, quickly up. “ Eugdnie, I 
hope these scandal-buyers haven’t been frying to 
get hold‘of you? It’s a well-known fact that 
every notable fiousehold has its paid Press-spies. , 
That’s how ^o many improper things get into the 
newspapers.” 

“•You don’t say so, ma’am. Well, now I The 
wickedness of the world ! Wh^ could believe it? 
Perhaps, then, ’tis Lady Bowdysart’s people that’:^ 
to blame for.su(;^ information.” 

“ But they wouldn’t know anything about me — 
and Dublin.” 

“And why shouldn’t they? ’Sure, your name’s 
been in the best Irish papers scores and scores of 
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times, and since Lady Bowdysart’s so uncommon 
friendly with you, mightn’t she be passin’ the 
,wurrd to her maid same as yourself does on oc¬ 
casions, ma’am ? Ah, there’s «gany wheels in 
wheels of the dong mond. ^ot that I’S be sayin’ 
a wurrd agaii.st it. But ^’m glad with all my 
heart, ma’am, that you’ve got s-rnong the right 
people at last.” 

Mrs. Brady let the paper slide to the floor. 
Her thoughtful eyes met the reflection of their 
own thoughtfulness in the mirror. 

“The light people,” she said to herself. “Are 
these the right people? And even if so, what 
better or happier am I for^ their notice? My 
ambition was less for myself tha'ii for George, and 
he doesn’t seem to set any value on it—now.” 

Her eyes fell again on the journal, with its flashy 
CQverand multitude of adveftisements. “Thank 
goodness, my ambition never leant in that direc¬ 
tion 1 How vulgar and poor it seems I One’s 
c name in a list of other names; one’s dress in a 
crowd of other dresses; one’s appearance at the 
impertinent mercy of—nobodies, who bribe or 
buy private information. Can anything be more 
vulgar; in worse^aste?” 

• In a sudden spasm of anger she picked up the 
paper and tore the offending page tq pieces, and 
then threw them info the fire.. 

Eugenie almost dropped fhe brush in "con¬ 
sternation. The pride of injured genius spoke 
out in reproachful accents. 
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“Whativer did you do that for, ma’am? And 
such beautiful wfitin’ as it was. I’d thought ye’d 
be as pleased as meself over it I ” ^ 

“As — yoursgifi” Mrs. Brady wrenched her 
hair from*the maid’s hands and faced round with 
blazing eyes. “ Eugenie, if you’v# had anything 
to do with this businei, I’ll—I’ll dismiss you from 
my service.* It’s vulgar, it’s ostentatious, it’s im¬ 
pertinent in the highest degree! Tell me, did you 
give the information about the concert, the people, 
th5 dresses? I remember how anxious you were 

to be at Lady Beaudesart’s, but if I thou’ght-” 

“ Sufe, ma’am, don’t ye be thinkin’ any such 
things. Is^it likfcly I’d take to purfesshonal 
journalism, even if I had the ^talint ? Don’t ye 
know yourself I hate even letter-writin’ ? ” 

But her colour wa^ slightly heightened, and her 
voice seemed less convincing than apologetic. • 

“ Well, whether you’ve had anything to do with 
it or not,” saM her mistress, “ be warned f*r the 
future. I’U^ have no backstair information given* 
about myself, and my doings, and my friends. 
Tint’s not my idea of social success. Anyone can 
get into the papers who chooses. The greatest 
distinction is to keep out of th^.” , 

Eugenie disentangled an obstinate tress in dis¬ 
comfited sileoce. . • 

‘^It’s disgraceful 1 I^call it libellous!” continued 
her mistress, now in a thorpughly bad temper. 
“ How any decent person allows it I can’t 
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imagine! ” She picked up the paper again, and 
glanced over its opening paragraphs. 

“With such congenial spirits as Lord and 

Lady de J-, the K.’s, and Lortl Herbert V. 

T-1, the Prince of W. could not but enjoy 

his stay at Quille House. ' High play was the 
order of the evening. ' 

“ A SOCIETY HOSTESS. 

• 

“The Countess H-, bettec known as 

•Lady Georgie,’ has written some notable 
article^ on sport. She has gained celebrity 
as a ‘whip,’ and her house-parties are well 
qualified to be called ‘ sporting. ’ 

“smart sayings.- 

“Some of the smart set are noted for wit 

as well as diamonds. Lady T-recently 

defined a dyspeptic as ‘a. person with an 
"'optimistic digestion’! Needless to say, the 
table was convulsed with laughter. 

“a promising radical. 

“Mr. Reggie McTartan is a verjtiyoung 
and promising member of the Opposition. He » 
lives chiefly on porridge and boiled mutton, „ 
and is never seen with any jewellery on his 
person save a /Cairngorm pin that was an 
especial favourite of his gre^-grandmother. 

He makes a special^ study of politics, and can 
state a case with remarkable fbreer and clear¬ 
ness—in a strong Scotch accent. He is likely 
to he heard a great deal this session—though, 
perhaps, not understood. 
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“A CLEVER MINIATURWT. 

“ Mrs. Geraldine Messer has quite a clever 
trick of mini^ture-paintingf. She is a great 
favourit® with Royalty, and recently executed 
three miniatures of the young Prinqpsses of A. 
They were quite chat|Tiing^ and their parents, 
who had been on a prolonged tour, were much 
gratified &t receiving such a welcome surprise 
on their return.. Needless to say, thfe young 
sitters were also highly flattered. 

• _ 

“royal tastes. • 

“The Royal Household is well looked after 
in the matter of ^cream, butter, and bread. 
Dairy-work is almost a passion with the young 
Princesses, who can pat a pound of butter in 
the famous blue-tiled dairy with anyone not 
strictly’professional^ Perhaps a long acquaint¬ 
ance with the Isle of Wight is responsibly for ' 
this attachment to Cowes 1 

“ [N.B.—yhe Editor declines any responsi-^ 
I’il'ty in this witticism.] 

“a shock for royalists. 

• “ An authentic statement has been made by 
the Blue Lily League, to the.^effect that the 
true Queen of England is Mai^ IV. of Scot¬ 
land. Also th^lv out of five hundred English 
peers only scnrenty-two are qualified to sit in 
the House of Ld!rds. This League is trying 
to restore Jacobite peerages, and two obscure 
Irishmen are claiming the Esxrldoms of Lim¬ 
erick and Tyrconnel! ” 
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This was the finishing touch for Mrs. Brady. 
She threw the journal into the lire. 

. “ Never let me see that rag in my house again 1” 

she exclaimed. “ And remembt^v Eugenie, if ever 
I have reason to suspect you of givTng private 
information td these gatherers of Society garbage, 
the penalty will be instant dismissal from my 
service.” • 

Poor Eugfenie promised with ^ fervour that owed 
a great deal to a guilty conscience, and the hurt 
amour propre of an author who hears a perfectly 
candid criticism. 
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T ROTTJE VANDERDECKEN’S supper. 

party was a potential instrument in the fate 
of Mrs. Brady.* 

Unknown to herself, she was put to the vote 
when individual invitations were on the* point of 
issue. *Mrs. Vanderdecken felt that it behoved 
her to be cateful iif the matter of selection. No 
exterfial element of criticism mpst intrude upon 
the sacred liberty of the Fte Intime. 

Moi—je suis le i^roit" was the motto of the 
occasion, and fluttered in the cryptic ^igns ^f 
letters exchanged on the subject. 

Mrs. Vandertiecken chose to have a personal 
interview with Adde Beaudesart, who had the 
casting vot^e in the matter. 

“iCome? Of course she must cornel ” exclaimed 
that lady. “Why shouldn’t stie? Besides, you 
asked her.” 

“ Not—personally. You brought her to supper 
after the theatre, arjd I had t8 give a very general 
invitation then. I hav^ been going over the list 
very carefully. It would never do to have a j^ring 
note. I want this to be a speciatty liberative event.” 
lyi 
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“Perenna is the last person to make herself 
disagreeable in any way. She is the dearest 
.thing I I quite love her. Never out of temper, 
never bored, always ready to Lojp, or advise, or 
be made use of. And such good company, too I ” 

“I’ve not tound her so—yet,” observe^ Mrs, 
Vanderdecken. “And I hate tne way she looks 
at one. So impertinent, so-so critic'kl; just as if 
she was laughing all the time in her sleeve.” 

“ Does anyone ever really laugh in their sleeve? 
It must be an uncomfortable performance. Don’t 
you wonder, Trottie, who invented proverbs? We 
are sadlyin want of new ones. I was trying to 
invent some the other day. It’s harder thaq you 
think. They’ve such a family resemblance to 
things said by Dr. Watts and Shakespeare.” 

“ I wish you’d pay attention to me,” said Mrs, 
Vanderdecken crossly. “ The idea qf talking 
about Shakespeare when no one with any preten- 
‘ sion to culture believes now that he wrote any of 
those plays 1 Is this. Perenna, as yoW call ^her, * 
likely to interfere with us—in any Vay?” 

“ Do you mean is she shockable? I really don’t • 
know — yet. I’ve not had any opportunity of 
judging.” ^ 

Mrs. Vanderdecken’s eyesj|ia?hea a question ere 
the tired lids drooped once*'more. “What is the 
new t61e?” she asked slowly. 

“ 1 haven’t any at present; that’s why I enjoy 
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Perry’s society. She’s so perfectly natural. She 
actually says what she thinks—on occasions.” 

“That must be a novelty,” said Trottie dryly., 
“But also it is ^Jihctly what made me ask you if 
she is to be trusted.” 

“ More than George, I thjnk.” 

“George!” Mrs. vtnderdecken started. “I 
had no intention of asking George.” 

“Why? Are ypu afraid he’ll fall In love with 
Zara?” 

‘^Not at all,” said Trottie coldly. “ I shall take 
good care to prevent that." 

“ Is sfie to be one of the house-party ? ” 

“Of course. §uf I shall only let her appear 
after‘dinner, and not for long.”. 

“Poor ^irl!” 

“She is devoted tp her studies,” said Trottie 
sharply; “ and perfectly happy with her pi^o 
and her books.” 

“ How wondSrful! ” 

“It’s ve^.natural. She’s not like our Society 
‘girl* at all.” 

‘^That’s something to be thankful for 1 But 
■ how we do depart from our ‘ shop ’ I The plain 
truth is, then, Trottie, if you wint me you mus* 
ask Perenna al^. I’ll not face the vague horrors 
of a country hoUSe not he'ard of, or seen, with¬ 
out^ feme protecting power.” 

“ If I ask her, I must ask George,” said Trottie 
gloomily. 
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“ He won’t do any harm.” 

“ He’ll not amalgamate.” 

“ I thought Chris-” 

“That’s all over, so he says. 'tHe seemed quite 
squiffy. Shuts himself up in chambers and works, 
and never borrows mpney.” 

Ad^e laughed. “ Pei haps that’s his aunt’s 
good influence. She’s quite equai! to making 
converts.” ‘ 

“ I confess I’m a little afraid,” continued Trottle 
vaguely. “Will you promise to look after her 
if she comes?” 

“ Most certainly I will. Pray don’t excite your¬ 
self in the matter. What’s the house like? Have 
you any idea ? ” 

“ Not bad. I haven’t been there for years. I 
must run down a couple of days in advance, and 
see to e-'erything.” 

“ Cornwall is a long way off, isn’t it? ” 

“•Not quite as far as Petersburg. I think seven 
hours will get you through.” 

“And is it really true about a haunted room, or 
did you only invent that? It’s—usefpl, isn’t k?” 

“ It’s really true-, so I’ve heard. But that won’t" 
•interfere with thC usefulness.” 

Lady Beaudesart began to laugh.^ “When I 
stayed at Beeve Hall,” she* said, “there was 
a ghost who used to walk the corridor °in a 
dressing-gown. I«saw it—once.” 

“Were you alarmed? ” 
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“ No; I think it was the other way about. 

“Well, I must Tje going,” said Trottie, stretch¬ 
ing a languid hand for her furs. “ I’ve such 

heaps of things ^er do.” 

“ But you won’t forget Perenna? ” 

“ No; if you vouch for^ her being ^1 right. 
By the way, Adile, I ^lad a paper sent'me this 
morning, an odious, trashy thing called The 
Society Wasp. It .had a full account of Zara’s 
concert, and the* change of dress and everything. 
Nov? h(m did that leak out? You promised there 
shouldn’t be a Press person at it.” 

“ No Aore there was, so far as I know. I can t 
imagine howj^ny ipaper could have got hold of it. 

I woifldn’t even send Truth or TV/e World a Press 
ticket.” 

“Oh, this was some newly started rag,” said 
Mrs. Vanderdecken viciously. “And the jreaturtis 
said you bad ‘ some good diamonds on. Fancy, 
a person who wouldn’t know the Koh-i-noor from 
a Gophir crystal, daring to patronise our jewels 1 
" “ U’s invariably done. I don’t see how we can 
stop,it,” said AdMe. “Of course, we don’t pay 
any attention, so it doesn’t reajly matter. Point 
of fact, the other night I wore pearls, not a single, 
diamond.” 

“Talking'of*jewfilery, havfe you observed that 
your ‘friend Mrs. Brady, never wears any ? Not 

even an Irish diamond.” ^ 

“ She doesn’t like jewellery,” said Adde. “ She 
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thinks it barbarous, hanging ourselves with stones 
and baubles. And certainly jewels couldn’t im¬ 
prove her neck and arms. They’re perfect.” 

“Quite a case of Caesar’s wife,” said Mrs. 
Vanderdecken, drawing her trailing skirts towards 
the door. “ Well, I’m doing this to please j/ow, 
mind. I don’t know why I have misgivings, but 
I have 1 I’m sure she doesn’t like mp.” 

“ But Chris votes for her, doesn’t he?” 

“Oh yes. He says she’s rattlin’ good fun.” 

“And a rattlin’ good figure, too,” observed 
Ad^le, who had no admiration for the attenuated 
slenderness of Trottie’s frame. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken made another pause at the 
door. “I’ve an idea! Suppose it was shfe who 
wrote that notice for the paper ? ” 

“ My dear Trottie, how you do wori'y over that 
notice !,, You ought to be seasoned to such things 
after all we’ve had said about us. But I’m per- 
fec^y sure Perry is innocent. 'She has a holy 
horror of what she calls Press garbage.” 

“People very often pretend to ^islike a,thing 
in order to throw off suspicion.” 

“Shall I ask hpr?” 

“ Really, AdMe, you grow positively ichildish. 
To ask such a question would only mean a denial. 
It’s not likely she’d confei^s. iRemember that 
Arthurson woman whq went ever)rwhere last 
s^son, and gave^, us all away in all the Society 
papers. Not a soul dreamt she was a journalist. 
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and she got asked everywhere because old Lord 
Gorringe took her up. Said her husband had 
been his aide, or secretary, or something in India., 
Well, he had tp>drop her, that’s one comfort. 
They say “she lives by writing for a syndicate 
now.” 

“Is'this all apropossjoi Perenna?” asked Adfele 
Beaudesart., 

“ No, oh no ! I fancy she couldn’t* write. She 
talks too much. Writers are the worst con¬ 
versationalists in the world, unless you let them 
talk about their own books; but I really must 
go, Ad^Ie. Some of those law people are coming 
to lunch, apd I suppose I shall have to sign 
more'papers. The signing of papers is the ful¬ 
filling of the law. Such a bore as it all is I ” 

“ Seventy thousand is worth a little boredom. 
What an income you’ll have now, Trotti^l Shall 
you marry, do you think?” 

“ I—thank y<?u, no 1 I’ve had enough of m*tri- 
mony. Men are either bores, or brutes. The 
first ^re tdb good to live with, and the second 
too Jpad. No—-I shall never marry again. The 
only way to endure men is not to see too much 
of them.” 

“ But I thought Chrissy-?” 

Mrs. Vanderdeckpn flashed ’an angry glance at 
her ffiend’s face. 

“ Chrissy 1 Well, of all the impossible!—Have 
you taken leave of your senses, Adfele? He has 

N 
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nothing but debts and epigrams. I don’t mind 
paying a few of the one for sake of the other, 
c But marriage—what a very grotesque idea ! ” 

She did leave then, and Adelg laughed softly 
as the door closed. “Poor dear Trottie!” she 
said. “ Really, she grows more and more peculiar. 
What a mercy she’s so rich thafe no one dare say 
anything against her 1 ” ,, 

The door opened again, and a stately young 
footman in black shoulder-knots and silk stockings 
announced—“Herr Oscar Powder-and-Wits.’^^ 

“ My dear Oscar! Where have you been all 
these ages? I haven’t see you since the concert. 
What’s the matter? You Itok as gloomy as if 
you’d been to your own funeral! ” 

“I think I have. Lady Beaudesart,” said the 
genius in a sepulchral voice. 

‘He serted himself on a chair, and drew a flashy- 
covered journal from his coat-pocket. 

“’The death of my hopes, the funeral of my 
artistic ambition,” he went on, with deeper and 
deeper gloom. “You who promised to bg my 
friend; you whom I reverenced ^s goddess, and 
benefactress—have murdered me!” 

‘ “II — murdered you! Good gracious, boy, 

what do you mean?” 

“ Read,” he said, with a ^tohy “glare at the 
wall-paper, and flourishing an open page towards 
her. “Read—and then tell me could the heart of 
man or woman conceive anything more cruel! ” 
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The page contained a marked paragraph, Lady 
Beaudesart took it eagerly, and ran hasty eyes 
over the words. 

They ran to tly^ effect;— 

" In the interval of the two parts a new 
pianist (who is never like(jf to be heard again) 
endeavoured to ente|tain the fashionable* and 
cultured ^audience by a feeble performance 
on the pianoforte. His choice of .Chopin’s 
B Flat Minos Symphony was a very unfortu¬ 
nate one, it being far beyond his powers of 
interpretation. We understand he i^ the 
protdgi of a certain fashionable lady who con¬ 
siders genius may be found even in the Mile 
End Road. Tho professional name of this 

musical failure*is Herr Oscar Poseurenwitz. ” 

• 

Lady Beaudesart threw the paper down and 
commenceci to laugh., 

“It’s too bad,” she said. “But why would 
you play la funeral march instead of those dear 
little twirly-gig’^y things you can do so vfell? 

I told you people wouldn’t listen.” 

“Their listening or not listening is of no im¬ 
portance,” said. Oscar loftily. “ I consider you 
have taken an unfair advantage of me. You 
distinctry said no Press people (jr critics would ’ 
he there. How, then, could this information 
have got into this-r-thing ? ” * 

He* looked venomous contempt at the brilliant 
. tVasp, whose sting had so seveiiely hurt his amour 
propre. 
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“I’m sure I‘don’t know!” ^exclaimed Ad^e. 
“I never asked a person who had anything to 

• do with journalism, and I know Mrs. Vander- 

decken didn’t. She was just**^ as you 

about Zara Eberhardt’s name getting into a 
paper. shall make jnquiries. The concert was 
strictly private. As much} so aS an ‘At Home.’ 
It’s most annoying. You had soma tickets, by- 
the-by ; to whom did you give fhem ? ” 

“ Only to artists like myself wfio are doing the 
System. ^ And . . . er . . . besides, I found outlhey 
didn’t come.” 

“ That falls through, then.” 

Her suspicions went, in sphe.of herself, to Mrs. 
Brady, Could 't be possible she had done this as 
a joke? She had often made fun of poor Oscar 
and his affectations. But ,yet, could she be so 
mercilest as to expose him to public ridicule ? 

“Leave me that paper,” she said, ‘iand don’t 
looli so miserable. You’ll have I5ts more chances 
of appearing. I’ll try and get to t}ie bottom of 
this. It looks somewhat spiteful.” 

“Oh, I have many enemies,” Said the genius, 
with returning cheerfulness. “ Many who envy 
‘ me and would'rejoice at my failure. They may 
have plotted, bribed. Heaven only knows what 
they may have donl. Could this possibly be con¬ 
tradicted, or apologised for, my dear lady?’** 
j “ I’ll do my best to find out,” said Ad^le. “ I 

* |hall drive to the office after luncheon and insist 
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on seeing the editor. He must tefl me from whom 
he got his information, or I’ll threaten a libel 
action.” 

“ Oh, plgase don’t let it go so far,” pleaded the 
victim to criticism. “ I should have to appear in 
my ow^n defence, and I coiild not, even.,for your 
sake, dear lady, 1 coujd not face the ordeal of a 
public courtof injustice. The desecration of my art 
■ would indeed be complete. Heavens 1* Why, they 
might even ask me to perform before the jury. 
Picture to yourself—I—the bond-slave of individu¬ 
ality called upon to interpret my masterpieces 
before grocers and butchers and petty artisans, 
whose only tnusiqal'knowledge consists in recog¬ 
nising ‘ God Sav/ the Queen ’ • because people 
stand up, ^or take their hats off.” 

“You are getting .almost as amusing as our 
dear Chrissy,” laughed Lady Beaudesar'* “ itest 
in peace, ‘however. I’ll not let matters go as far 
as a County Court summons. Those newspaper 
people are always terrified of a libel action, and 
this rag se^ms very new—only the second num¬ 
ber.* Well, it won’t be my fault if it ever sees 
a third. Come and have some’ lunch, Oscar, and 
do try and look more cheerful. We’re all tarred’ 
with the sapie, brush. They’ve patronised my 
jewels, so I hear.* What ao they say about 
Zara?” 

“Oh, sAe’s all right,” murmared the aggrieved 
one. “That’s what’s so spiteful. She gets all\ 
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the praise, and*then they dare—fifa^e to say I’m 
no artist.” 

<' “Perhaps in contradistinction to Zara you’re 
not—\n the eyes of The Wasp'' -A Pr/^ss mind is 
the most curiously biassed thing in the world. 
There’s the gong. Come along and drown your 
sorrows in the flowing bo vl. Oh, I forgot, you 
don’t touch the flowing bowl. V/ell, try an 
Apollinaris tabloid in hot water. Wasn’t that 
the last thing recommended by the System?” 
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A DELE ^rove to the editorial offices of The 
. Wasp after 4uncheon, leaving *Oscar Jones, 
consoled by food and strange beverages, to the 
solitude of the music-room and the sootjiing com¬ 
pany o^cigarettes. 

A watchful official in the outer office had seen 
the jarriagt and ifveries draw up before the en¬ 
trance. He ann/inced it to his principal briefly 
as, “I sgiy, here’s a swell, sir; tip-top. What 
shall I say ? ” 

“ Members of the British aristocracy*cfl« fearn 
the samfe lesson as other folk,” remarked the 
young editor nasally. “Let them wait.” 

“A lady, fir; alone, coronet on the carriage.” 
“*My rules are the same for all. In this case, 
however, five minutes instead of ten.” 

The^youth retreated, and in\iue course shouted, 
“Come in !” to Addle’s knock.* 

She stood io the doorway holding her skirts in 
one^ hand ; her brilliant, im*pertinent eyes swept 
the office with a rapid*glance. 

“Is this the office of The'Wasp?" she asked 
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“Yes, ma’am,answered the boy, surveying 
her with admiration, and breathing in the scent 
of violets as she moved forward. 

“ I want to see the editor. Tak« him,.my card.” 

She laid it on the desk. 

The youth rose. “ I’® afraid he’s very busy just 
now, madam. But I’ll ask jyf he ckn see you.” 

“Can? He musi. Say it’s imperative. No, 
won’t sit down. I must see him at once.” 

The youth took the card and went into the inner 
office. 

He returned in a moment. “ Will you walk 
this way, madam? Mr. Topham Hall will see 
you.” 

Then he ushesed her in, clo\ed the door, and 
applied his ear to the keyhole. 

Lady Beaudesart had worjced herself into such 
a rage at,the injustice done to her favourite that 
she merely glanced at the young editor, land laid 
, her cbpy of The Wasp down on his desk, open at 
the marked paragraph. 

“Are you responsible for this—stuff?”»she 
asked angrily. 

The very young‘editor surveyed her with the 
gaze of, one who* has had a long education in the 
concealment of feelings. 

“This ts my journal—certainly. It has already 
a circulation of-” 

“I don’t want to know anything about the 
.'circulation I I wish to ask who is responsible for 
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this most impertinent paragraph. ( This libel on 
a personal friend and true artist 1 ” 

The very young editor felt his ears tingle, but 
maintained ^a trap^tlantic composure. His eyes 
glanced over the sheet. 

“My information is perfectly authentic, Mar¬ 
chioness,” he said, layij^g the paper down.* “ To 
what do youpbject? ” 

“To the wholp thing!” exclaihied Ad^jle 
angrily. “This concert was a private affair. 
No Press people were invited; no criticism de¬ 
sired. I want to know how you procured this 
informatfon.” 

He smilecL “ J aalculate this journal’s going 
to hum,” he obsenped. “My information comes 
from a perfectly awthentic source. I—am quite 
satisfied with its truth.” 

“I hope you will be equally satisfied,with^he 
results. 1 am going from here to my lawyers, 
and I shall put flie matter in their hands. It’s an 
infamous libel. I consider that your whole 
jburnal teems with gross impertinence. It is quite 
time»someone put a stop to this sort of thing. It 
passes all bounds of decency and restraint! ” 

She turned towards the door with a rapidity that* 
led to a slight skirmish with the furniture in the 
adjoining office. 

“ Stop I ” cried the editor imperatively, “ Stop, 
madam I This matter’s got to be settled up before 
you leave this office. Newspapers do not reckon 
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with fine feelings or fine names. They want to 
thrash out the truth. You accuse me of libel. 
Remember, madam, this is a country where the 
liberty of the Press is abroU’.tely ^.recognised. 
Where high treason can flourish disregarded on 
the notice boards of ^.daily papers! Now every¬ 
thing i'n my paper can bpr verification. See? 
You did give this concert. You did employ these 
artistes. You had two hundred fwvited guests. 
Among them was it impossible one or more might 
furnish information?” 

“Not one of my guests would ever stoop to 
furnish the columns of such a paper as this, with 
information.” 

He laughed u;ipleasantly. 

“Well, if there’s anything you Society ladies 
won't do if you’re paid for it, the knowledge hasn’t 
coftie my, way. How do you suppose fashionable 
news gets circulated? Why, by yourselves, of 
coutse. You just love notoriety, whatever you 
pretend. As for libel, I’d advist you to think 
twice before you have The Wasp up for that. It ccfn 
sting. There’s a deal about your set that wouidn’t 
bear daylight. Besides, the columns aren’t a bit 
•more personal‘than any of the other’Society 

papers. Just you look here-” ^(He pointed 

to a pile of well-kifown journals.) “ Don’t they 
give you away just the same ? Your dresses,'yout 
jewels, your parties, your friends, your royalties, 
your politicians! And all the rest——” 
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“They don’t irjtrude on our private entertain¬ 
ments, or dare to criticise our artistic friends in 
the uncalled-for manner you have done.” 

“ Don’t IJiey?* Just you read The Boudoir, and 
The Flashlight, and The Free Sword, and 
Looker-On, and heaps morci You’ll find they’ve 
all the very sam*e ‘pa|s.’ There must be a con¬ 
siderable amount of truth flying about or we 
couldn’t all get hoki of it.” 

“Truth!” echoed Ad^le scornfully. “I sup- 
pose you bribe our footmen and our mjids, and 
consider, their information authentic. Well, I 
have determined to put a stop to it. My friends 
and myself*are so^ndignant at these falsehoods 
and—personalities that we intend to make an 
ejtample qf one of these—rags ! ” 

“Rags!” The v^ry young editor crimsoned 
to his eyebrows. “Excuse me. Marchioness, but 
your wofds are quite as libellous as my ‘pars.’ 
As I said, this is a free country, and the Press is 
granted the fullest liberty to express opinions or 
criticisms.- I’ve learnt journalism in a good school. 
I ghess I don’t want to be told how far I can go, 
and what I can’t say. I’ve edited one of the most 
important journals in the United’States, madam,* 
and I’m nqt afraid of your British aristocracy. 
My columns will ‘speak frankly, and speak the 
trutfe. I am not to be bribed by rank and coronets, 

madam. I appeal to mtelligeflce-” 

“And curiosity,” interrupted Lady Beaudesart, 
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“ Curiosity of th(^ vilest description, whose pennies 
you cater for.” 

“Don’t get riled again, Marchioness. You’ve 
stated your opinion, and I’ve dgne the same. I 
maintain I’m in my rights, and I’ll vindicate the 
freedom of the Press,to the last farthing in my 
possession.” 

“You are not perhaps aware that ypu will have 
to give your authority for everj^ statement I and 
my friends challenge.” 

Mr. Topham Hall looked somewhat distufbed. 
How would Eugenie serve in this affray? And 
what sort of harm or good would a legal action do 
The Wasp in these early days e\i buzzing? Some¬ 
times a journal .bounded into fame by free ad¬ 
vertisement of its daring, but also there was 
another side to the question. Solnetimes the 
law dealt hardly and unexpectedly with tactless 
offenders. Although Mr. Topham Hall had come 
oven to this old and behind-the-times country to 
show it a “thing or two” in journalism, there 
was just a chance that want of capital could nof 
compensate for lack of prudence. He might, 
unknowingly, haver overshot the mark of what is 
allowable, and gone “plumb” for the bull’s-eye 
of what is—not. 

These thoughts Hashed with electric swiftness 
through his brain, as he Jooked at the haughty, 
angry face of his Hrst distinguished visitor. 

“ If your ladyship would only take a seat and 
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let us discuss the matter,” he si^gested at last. 
“Would an apology in our next issue meet your 
views?” 

“Certainly noj.* Nothing but a distinct with¬ 
drawal of *he whole paragraph and a statement 
that it was absolutely untrue^ Besides this, I must 
have the name of»your informant.” ' 

“Out of the question ! Against all etiquette 
of journalism. Our correspondents • are sacred. 
Journalism, madam, is to the private informant 
what "the seal of confession is to the Romish priest. 
We dare not divulge confidences.” 

“But*that’s just what you do!" exclaimed 
Adcle. “You diwulge it openly, scandalously, 
even "if it’s untrue/’ 

“ I challenge y^u to point out a word of untruth 
in these ‘ pars,’” returned the young editor. “ Did 
you have a concert at your private residence in 
-Park Laqp, or did you not?” 

“Of course I*did, but-” 

“ Excuse me, madam, you are now justifying my 
knowledge.' Did a new female professional singer 
appear at that concert? ” 

“ I never denied the particulars of the concert. 
I said-^:—” 

“ Did that young foreign female dress in two 
different cos—tun^s for th« two parts of this 
concert?” 

“ Oh, dear me, will you listen-” 

“Madam, / am the interrogator now, and I 
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have my own r^hts to vindicate. The public eye 
is upon me and the public edr is open for any 
information I can give it. The Wasp is young, 
but its sting, madam, is barbed? by experience and 
poisoned with truth.” 

“With untiuth, I should say,” returned Ad^le. 
“And-u-judging from’that pile of journals by your 
side and that scissors I 'see sticking out from 
underneath them, I should say that any informa¬ 
tion that wasn’t untrue was stolen from other 
people! ” 

“Your words, madam,” said the young editor 
loftily, “are the purely irrational outpourings 
of an irate female mind. .You ca^e here in 
anger. You have made many, rash and insulting 
statements. Supposing I called upon you to 
prove them, what then, madam ? The light of the 
law^can rVlumine the unjuk as well as the just. 

It is a light that pierces through the ^atin and , 
lac^ of aristocratic apparel as effectually as the 
cotton and cloth of—of humbler individuals. Not 
that any one individual should class itsqjf ae 
humbler than another. I come from a land wjiere 
all are equal—exqept millionaires. I came here 
determined to jthrow the searchlight of ‘inquiry 
upon everything in the social circles of your 
British aristocracy.* I wished^to arouse the Lion 
from his lair. I am proud to think I diave 
awakened the Liogess instead 1 ” 

Adele Beaudesart’s anger evaporated in a sudden 
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fit of mirth. Oh, that Trottie, that one or any 
of the Cult could Hfear this delicious bluff! 

She suddenly seated herself on the chair she 
had refused, stifling her laughter with a useless 
scrap of caAbric edged with Duchesse lace (which 
the young editor described afterwards as “ point 
d’Angleterre ” ). 

“ It’s my turn now tto cross-examine you,” she 
said. “ Han*d me over that paper.” 

The editor obeyed. He foresaw a truce to 
hostilities, and many future “pars” descriptive 
of this interview. 

Adele Scanned the “rag,” as she called it, with 
mirth-filled ^es. 

“ Now,” she saiS.4harply. “ For instance, you 
say here that I—mind you—had; on some good 
diamonds. • I had nothing of the sort.” 

“ Tm sorry for ydh, madam. I know wt’s 
Jiecoming^a frequent thing in Society for ladies 
to ah, make se«viceable use of their jewels §nd 
»'eplace them by Parisian imitations warranted 
tg escape detection by the keenest-eyed husband.” 

“you—you really are -” exclaimed AdHe 

breathlessly. 

“ Calculated to jMrprise even a,British aristo-, 
crat,” he interpolated pleasantly. 

“But my jev^elsall rig^ht; only you said 
diamonds, and I •worei pearls! There’s mis-state¬ 
ment number one.” 

• “Just a printer’s error, I assure you. Im- 
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possible to escape on occasions, in the hurry 
of going to press. The well of Truth gets muddy, 
and some pearls 0 /information sink to the bottom. 
On this occasion it a/pears- to have been dia¬ 
monds.” ' 

“Printers’ errors must be very convenient things 
for editors,” remarked Adfele dryly. “Not long 
ago a whole story appeased in one of these so- 
called Society ink-pots. It was declared to be 
the work of a well-known author ! The next issue 
contained a statement from the author -that he 
hadn’t written a word of it. The editor merely 
ip5l<jgised for using his name. That also, it 
appeared, was a printer’s error ! ” 

“Ex—actly. These thin^j will happen even 
under the strictest editorial supervision,” drawled 
Mr. Topham Hall. 

Lady Beaudesart was ' now enjoying herself 
hugely. This interview would make such good,/ 
copy for the Society novel she intended to write , 
some day, when she had a little spare time—a 
novel for which she had collected several inqjdents 
retatite to the life of ancient friends, and mgdern 
envies. 

Sne again ^canned the obnoxious johimns of 
The Wasp. “Ah!” she exclaimed. “How do 
you explain this?” 

Shei read out the canard respecting Oscar 
Poseurenwitz and^his residence in the Mile End 
Road. 
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“This is distinctly libellous,” slje added. 

“ May be,” observed Mr. Topham Hall coolly. 

“ feut it is, you will allow, also distinctly true 1 , 
Your musical protege. Marchioness, hails from 
that Mwarisfocratic quarter of the Metropolis. His 
family are in ver-ry reduced circumstances. His 
mother'/'^'^sides at present over a linen-washing 
business, and his re4>ectable father plays the 
trombone at a theatre in that dismal part of your 
great city design'kted as ‘ Merry Islington ’ 1 ” 
“Ithirnot truel” flashed out Ad^sle angrily. 

“ I know all about him. He’s an Acadeifly pugil, 
and resi(fes in the West End.” (She knew* that, 
for she paicj, the rent of his rooms.) 

“Marchioness, r never stated that the young 
man resided in thbse humble quarters. I merely 
observed h*e hailed from there. I can verify that 
statement without any fear of consequerites. 
Would yqu like his humble parents’ address ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” snapped Adtle crossly. “After 
all he can’t help who they were. He is a genius, 
and 1,’m determined the world shall know him.” 

“you’re one of the independent sort, ^d I 
guess you can do as you like. But you can’^lter 
this yoGcijli^ man’s parentage as you’ve done his-' 
name, and if you conclude to make him a genius, 
you’ll have to ^ack. your opinion to a pretty con- 
siderable tune. Your fjiend the Flying ^Putch- 
nian lady is more fortunate^ She has struck 
twdve with her discovery. That beautiful young 
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Hungarian has got a gold mine in her throat. 
That’s patent to even a limited intelligence.” 

“Yours, or your informant’s?” asked.^ Adele 
quickly. 

“ I guess you’re smart enough wh'en you like 
to take the trouble, Marchioness. But you’re not 
up to my level—yet.^' 

He leant back aqd survcayed her criticaHy. He 
was wondering if he could buy her services as he 
had already bought those of ilhpecunious title- 
holders and hangers-on to the frills of Society. 
He allowed she looked “tip-top,” but her dress 
and carriage and liveries bore that startfp of un¬ 
ostentatious good breeding which rarely appeals 
to the American understanding. 

“She was riled at first, but ^he’s cooled down 
considerable,” he thought. “ I guess I shan’t 
heaw any more about legal action. Wonder if 
there’s anything I could do for her? Write up.., 
that) boy, perhaps. I don’t mind climbing down 
a rung of last week’s ladder to go up two a month 
hence.” 

He leant forward persuasively. “Say, I’e^like 
to do business with your ladyship, if you’re agree-* 

9 able. You sqem hurt about your preiig6 bein’ 
cut up in my paper. Just you let this slide and 
I’ll give him a leg-vp nexttim? he plays in public. 
Not only here, but on the other side. ’Twon’t be 
iij, the first time by a good few that I’ve manufactured 
a genius to order. Only if I do this I’d expect 
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you to subscribe regularly for Jhe Wasp, and 
leave it lying about on your parlour tables, so 
that ctfher members of the British aristocracy! 
may see it. Is jt'done?” 

Lady Beaudesart rose with the dignity of 
offended integrity, and wall^ed to tlie door. With 
her hand on the‘handle she turned, and—walked 
back. * 

“You’ll contradict that criticisn! on Herr 
Poseurenwitz’s playing ? ” 

“Ev§ry word of it, my lady.” 

“You’ll say it was a mistake about—Ihe Mile 
End Road?” 

“The most ctwjfounded error that ever crept 
into ^ririt.” 

“ And you’ll g^e his concert two columns, an(|. 
advertise him in America?” 

“ I will. Certainly.^ 

“Then-j-you can send me a dozen copies every 
week. They’ll flo for fire-lighters. Good after¬ 
noon.” 

* • * * * » 

“Snakes and alligators 1 I said it should hum. 

And it’§ just going to hum. Only three issues, ^ 
and I’ve collared the British aristocracy I Mark 
Washington .Topham Hall, you are a genius of 
the^ly-st water, as fhey said in Baltimore.” 

* ■ • • * , * • 
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A DEI^E BEAUDESART was so excited over 
. her encounter with a 'Press autocrat, 1 ;hat she 
drove to Mr's. Brady’s flat in Mount Street in the 
hopes of finding her in, and pouring out the 
events of the last hour. • Mrs. Brady was Jtt home 
to sympathetic ears. Ad^le found her in the 
drawing-room still wearing outdoor attire. She 
had been shopping. 

“You!” she exclaimed. “How delightful! 
Oh, do send the carriage awaSy and stay for a 
good long chat. I’ve been dying to see you.” 

“ A.nd I to see you. I’vc'no end to tell you.” 

“ May I send the carriage away? ” ^ 

“Yes, if you like. I had some other calls to 
make, but they’ll do another time.” 

Ad^le sank into a chair and threw off her sables, 
while Mrs. Brady gave the order. 

‘ “ And now what is the wonderful intelligence?” 
demanded that lady, as she returned ajnd also 
seated herself.' “We shall have tea in a minute. 
I’m so tired. I’ve been at Swan and Edgar’s the 
whole afternoon, 'ifou look (piite excited. Have 
ym been left a fortune also, like Trottie?” . 

She spoke of th^t high priestess quite fiimia|rly 
now when alone with AdMe Beaudesart. w 
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“A fortune 1 Qh dear, no. I yrish Fhad. It’s 
something awful the way money goes, and the 
amount of bills one always seems to owe. How* 
delightfully snug *yo'^ here, Perenna I And 
how much nicer maids are than menservMts 1 
My footmen are the most distracting creatures. 
The ofd ones geiferally drink, and the youhg ones 
are alw^iys falling in love with the cook, or the 
chambermaids, and then they do nothing, or all 
give notice together. They say we shall have to 
fall bask on Chinese servants soon. The young 
men all want to go into business, andS;he girls 
into shofs or offices. I wish the Government had 
let things alone and not bothered about education 
of th« masses. It will soon be as bad here as in 
America, where tiie servants never “say ‘ master ’ or 
‘ mistress,'and only work when they please.” 

She paused as the n»at parlourmaid entered^ith 
tea. Mrs. Btady’s lovely Angora cat followed 
her, weafing a yiecklet of Parisian diamond:^ to 
which was attached a heart-shaped locket inscribed 
with her i^ame. Lady Beaudesart stroked the 
anim'al’s soft fur and noted its adornments. 

■“*Have you had her miniatured yet? That’s 
the latest thing. My Omar looks a dream in a 
gold frame set with amethysts. I chose amethysts 
because they suit his complexion.” 

Illrs. Brady laughed. “Are you going to keep it 
“Pt ipr shall we be real foi* a little while?” she asked. 

|ver6nna,” said Lady Behudesart solemnly, 
“^Wave come to the conclusion that Society is 
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the most ItiiotiCfinstitution ever^set going in this 
idiotic world ! Is it any wonder the papers insult 
us, the theatres make fun of us, and the lower 
classes despise us? We have brought^it all upon 
our||Ives, and the most hopeless thing in the 
whme business is th^t there’s no way to stop it. 
The thihg has been set going likfe a huge jugger¬ 
naut car, and it will roll or^ and on, crushing out 
decency, mdrality, good taste, ^nd common sense 
until nothing can remain but the* mangled corpses 
of wasted lives ! ” 

Mrs. Brady was so astonished at this outburst 
that she forgot to fill the teacups, but remained 
with the silver teapot in her hand, staring at her 
friend in wide-eyed astonishment. 

“ My dear A*dele ! ” she exclained. 

“Oh! I’m perfectly serious for once,‘’continued 
Lad^' Beaudesart. “ I’ve 'had enough to make 
me so. I’ve just come from the office of a Society 
paf^er. I think the editor was ai) American, or a 
very good imitation. At all events, we had a 
battle over les convenances as understood bj' 
modern journalism.” 

Mrs. Brady finished pouring out the tea, and 
handed her friend a cup. “This sounds interest¬ 
ing,” she said. “But don’t tell me you give 
Society editors ‘tips.’” 

“ I’ve not quite reached that depth of degrada¬ 
tion,” said Ad^le. “ No,' I went to threaten l^eg&l 
penalties for impertinence, but it was a case ^ ‘ 1 
came—I saw—I was—conquered.’ ” 
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If 

She laughed softly, remembering the tlery young 
editor and the braggadocio of The Wasp. 

“Legal penalties!” Mrs. Brady hurriedly set, 
down her cup. ^“j'Vd^le, do you mean this?" 

She dragged a copy of the paper from unde^Math 
a cushion. Curiosity had promptdO her to r^lace 
the orite she had destroyed. * No wonder the editor 
boastectthat the circuljition was on the increase. 

“ That’s the creature,” said Lady* Beaudesart,' 
catching sight elf the now familiar insect on the 
title-page. “Yes, my d<iar, I was so enraged at 
what it said about my poor Oscar that «I went to 
the office myself. I expected—well, I hardly knew 
what, but 1 only found two dingy little rooms, 
two beardless bo^s conducting the business—(one 
was clerk and jjne was editor)—aTid a pile of all 
the othei* Society things topped by a pair of 
scissors. Oh, it was*the funniest thing ! ” 

Again she leant back and laughed at the re- 
collectioh. Mr^. Brady did not join in her mirth. 
“I was very nearly going there myself. Do you, 
think it cqmes under the heading of libel?” 

’ ‘"I’m afraid not, although 1 threatened it. The 

^ftor didn’t seem to mind. He was as cheeky as 
a schoolboy. He told me he’d studied journalism 
in the U—nited States. Why do 'Americans spealT 
so oddly? .At all events, after a tearing row 1 left 
promising to tak» in the rag^very week and leave 
it*(where do you think he wanted it left?) on my 
Peu'lour table 1 Have I such « thing,rfny dear ? ” 

“ It is something too homely and old-fashioned 
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for ,Park^ Lane,” laughed Mrs. Brady. “But 
seriously, Adele^ you don’t mean you allowed this 
man to get the better of you ? ” 

“ Oh, no, not the better. He l^d to come down 
off his stilts, I can tell you.” She rapidly related 
the chief points of the interview. 

“ I wish I had known you were going to do 
this,” said Mrs. Brady grrvely. 

“Why?-” 

“Becadse I consider myself equally aggrieved. 
The remarks about me have a familiarity that 
savours bf impertinence ! ” 

“ But, my dear, familiarity is just the art of 
present-day journalism. Take up any paper — 
sfctpenny, threepenny, penny, halfpenny, it doesn’t 
matter which—and read the SocRjty notes. They 
are all done to impress the public witli the idea 
that'<.he individual writing ^em is on common or 
garden terms with the persons written pf. Th« 
style has crept in, and creeps ort. It’s our own 
fault. We thought it smart at first, but I thUrk 
we’ve changed our opinion now. If we’re in the 
park we’re at the mercy of the ‘looker-on,’ who 
says our toques v/ere ‘becoming,’ or we wjere- 
-wearing ‘some nice furs.’ Are we at the 
theatre—a typewriter in the pit spots us,'or bribes 
our names,' in ordtr to state jnext morning that 

‘ the Duchess of A-.was looking very ftfce, 

in a box, i^th some good diamonds.’ That ‘ Lady 
B- wore her own hair dressed low on her 
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neck.’ That ‘ Lord and Lady C-were seen ' 

together in the stalls’ (as if tHht was too un¬ 
common an occurrence to be passed over). That^ 
among ‘the smjrf portion of the audience was 

the Countess of Z-wearing a large diamond 

feather and an ornament at hei* neck.’ "Irhat 

‘ Mrs. M-, just returned*from her honeymoon 

tour, w5s looking really pretty in black.’ Pshaw 1 
it’s sickening. I could quote on by the hundred 
—yet we pass the impertinence week by week be¬ 
cause irtteeps our names before the public, and 
impresses them with our popularity.” 

“But,*Adde-” 

“Oh, my dear,^I know ; I’m one of them. My 
offenCes are as great, but that doesn’t prevent ole 
from loathing tlie whole silly business. When 
Maudie Vivian went out as a nurse to South 
Africa we all laughefl. I—I envied her, hut I 
hadn’t tjie courage to break off some idiotic 
engagements, tfnd go too ! We’re all foola) or 
cdwards. I wonder another deluge doesn’t come 
and .sweep’ us off the face of the earth. But I 
believe men like Chrissy think they could face 
the Almighty with an epigram on their lips that 
would 'excuse their worst sins 1 J*Jo, don’t stop. 
me. Perry. I’ve broken ground at last, and must 
have my fl'ng. The reasom I liked you was 
because you were so different from the rest of 
us. Be thankful for it. Copy our ^ds if you 
like, tut not ourselves. Not our worship of cads 
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who jingle their money-bags on the doorsteps of 
houses made historical by great names we have 
disgraced; not our insane, indecent passions, as 
shortlived as they are notorious ^ not our wasteful 
expenditure; our senseless amusements; our 
mania for dress and luxury; our terror of growing 
old ; o6r fear of our own daughters’ rivalry. Our 
clinging to social position as the one desirable 
thing on wrth, while yet we jeopardise it for 
any new sin that promises sensation ! Rotten! 
Rotten 1 Rotten ! That’s what this liftTis under 
the glitter of its surface. A mere handful of 
decent, well-bred, sensible folk are left sur¬ 
veying a quagmire that shifts and shivers and 
threatens all ^it bears with destruction. That 
quagmire is the thing we have'*'made of Society 
by our craze for smartness! ” 

Sfte flung herself back in her chair, breathless 
with emotion, and Mrs. Brady stared at her wirit 
wide, incredulous eyes. 

‘ ‘ Why, Ad^le, what has come to you ? ” she 
exclaimed. i • 

“ Oh, I don’t know. I get like that sometimes. 
Perhaps it’s hysteria. Perhaps it’s a bit of my 
real self comLng to the surface. My real self! 
God 1 how far that’s drifted in twenty-seven years! 
I was proud once,^erenna. Proud, and clean of 

mind and life. Now- 

She lifted her ungloved hands and looked at 
their love^ whiteness, their sparkling rings. 
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“No. I won’t^quote Lady Macbeth. She’s 
old-fashioned, like my father-®^” Her voice 
suddenly broke, ‘j Thank God, he doesn’t know , 
what I’ve becom^. If he were here-” 

A storm of sobs broke from her. She covered 
her face. Mrs. Brady rose and went to her side 
in veritable consternation. Was it possible this' 
could be Ad^le? Thei laughing, vivacious, heed¬ 
less young fteauty .whom her set adorfed, who had 

j 

seemed the veriest inondaine of them all ? 

She Strove to soothe* that strange outburst, 
administering feminine remedies and ^feminine 
comfort alternately. And when Adele seemed 
quieter, she adipinistered her own recipe for 
nerves — a mixture of whisky and soda, in 
which the whJSky took pre-eminence. Then 
she made her lie down on a sofa and rest, 
declaring she was overtired, overexcited f her 
nerves—»— 

“My dear, ^ood soul, one has no business 
with nerves at my age,” half laughed, half cried 
•Ad^e Beaiidesart. “ I suppose this is the penalty 
o^allowing oneself to be real once in a way. . . . 

* Lie down? Very well, I will.* Only you must sit 
beside* me and let me talk or re«t, as the mood 
takes me. ,0|;i, my dear, how thankful I am 1 
came to you, instead of goirig to Trottie 1 ” 

Mrs. Brady, as sha arranged cushions and 
subdued the lights, thought in her heart she was 
equally thankful. 
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A DELE lay there, spert and exhausted; and 
.. Mrs. "Brady sat by her withok speaking, 
without moving, till the wild eyes closed and 
sleep came. * " 

Fearfifi of disturbing her, she still sat on, 
without even removing her hat or coat. The 
great Angora sprang into her lap and purred 
a lullaby for itself. Her mistress’s hand wandered 
lovingly over the soft fur, pausing suddenly as it 
touched the glittering collar with its pendant. 

Af. odd little smile parted heriips. “After all 
there’s no credit in being a copyist,” she 4 hought. 
“Among so many sheep following each other, 
surely the one who chooses its own hole in the 
hedge is worth more respect.” 

Half unconsciously her fingers pressed a spring, 
and the feline necklet reposed on her lap. The’ 
-' cat shook its ruff and purred loudly, as if glad to 
be eased of a burden that was still § novelty. 

Her mistress least back, and her keen, bright 
eyes went to the recumbent figure on the couch! 

Ad^le had fallen into a deep sleep. Her cheeks 
were flushed from recent excitement The swollen 
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lids of her closed ey^s gave a pathetic softness to 
her face. Teardrops still glitteijeliP on the curling 
lashes. 1 

“ I wdhder if meant all she said,” thought 
Mrs. Brady. “ It seems so odd, so unlike her. 
The last thing I should have exfiectdd 1 Why, 
she’s ohe of the •very smartest and most popular 
woman Tn London. I-jthought she only lived for 
Society. W^ll born, well bred, beautiful, popular, 
and to talk like that! ” 

The wiW outburst seemed still to echo in her 
ears. The hysteria born of overstrained) nerves, 
morphia, and excitement was like a sudden warn¬ 
ing of Natyre’s possible revenge on the votaries 
of FaShion. 

A little cold shiver ran through her own com¬ 
fortable person. The “writing on the wall” 
might be for het eyes as well as for those of the 
gay and giddy crowd who had represented to her 
the most desirable things of this world. 

Were they so much to be envied after all ? 

A^she sit there in the quiet room listening to 
the sleeper’s quiet breathing, her mind travelled to 
•an3 fro over past years and present contingencies. 
It had been the height of her ambition to be “in 
the swim,” if only for the “ little season,” as much 
for George’s sake as for her owa. To see him well 
established, well married, had been the dream of 
many years. ^ 

For once success had smiled upon her. The 
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odd fashion in which she had made and kept 
Ad^le BeaudesAft’s friendship promised yet better 
things. * She could enjoy the. society she had so 
ardently desired—dine, dance/ parade in its com¬ 
pany ; have a Cairene, or country-house winter; 
extend a viceregal presentation to a Buckingham 
Palace' State concert. All this with very little 
trouble or expense to herfself, seeing that Ad^le 
was both rich and generous. , 

It had looked delightfully easy, and she had 
been troubled by no scruples. But tts she sat 
on in that quiet room, and watched the dusk fill 
its distant corners, and listened to the fall of 
the embers and the soft breathing of the sleeping 
woman by her side, she was conscious of a feeling 
altogether new and not altogether welcome. 

That frenzied outburst of her friend proclaimed 
a day of reckoning. It would not always be 
possible to drown thought, to push every con¬ 
sideration of life’s worth and life’s meaning into 
a lumber-room with locked door; to throw one’s 
cast-off hours aside as easily as one’s cast-off 
clothes. 

Even she had had uncomfortable moments;- 
borne the burden of regrets. “Eat, drink, for 
to-morrow we die,” was all very well as a motto; 
but what of the merrows where, instead of death, 
came memories; instead .of youth old age? 

The Society grandmother, who looked thirty and 
knew herself sixty, must find life’s treadmill a 
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somewhat hard and wearisome penalty for artistic 
frauds. There was one stern, iftialterable fate 
before all humanity — the fate Hamlet had 
preached over Yoriek’s skull, the fate that spoke 
to false beauty from its mirror, “ Paint thee an 
inch thick, yet to this end must*thou come!” 
And then — wha* good alf the striving, and 
contriving, and contejpptible rivalry that men 
and women tailed “life”? 

Perenna Brady 'went through a very mauvais 
quart d'hcure as she thus* reflected. One of the 
very worst she had ever undergone. A» a rule 
she took lier troubles lightly, and discounted her 
Petits faux as carelessly as she committed them. 
But something very unpleasant had caught her 
in its grip after that scene with Adcle Beaudesart; 
something she could not shake off. She grew so 
uncomfortable that sheVished Ad^le would \fake 
and speak to her, if only to give assurance of her 
. actual claims on the life she had derided. 

But Ad^le slept on soundly, deeply, dream- 
legsly^ and the Angora followed her example. 

Mr#. Brady grew restless as the room became 
daflc and the fire died down. She did not like to 
ring for the parlourmaid, nor mend ij herself; and 
her mind seemed abnormally active in this hushed 
gloom. Untfesirable memories«sprang to life and 
confronted her like ghostly shapes in a prolonged 
nightmare. 

It was all Adile’s fault. What had possessed 
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her to have hysterics on this particular occasion ? 
That cry, “ R6tten ! rotten I rotten ! ” rang like a 
clarion-Call m her ears. 

Could she really mean thftt ihis sacred Cult that 
called itself “Society” was worthless, vicious, con¬ 
temptible? 

Certainly that particular set whose dobrs had 
suddenly opened to herself failed td' iqipress 
her with its aristocratic dignity, dr intellectual 
kudos. But still she had a lingering reverence 
for good blood, old names, ancestral- honours. 
It wasP' true that nowadays the good blood 
allowed itself to mix with such plebeian fluid 
as flowed in the veins of ballet-daijcers, music- 
hall stars, and American heiresses. Trtie that 
wealth had ousted the patrician element from 
many a modern title. That ancient and noble 
heritages had fallen to tne money bags of oil- 
kings, and coal-kings, and shoddy democrats, 
who yet ruled the very world’ that affected to 
despise them. 

Such things were patent to anyofte whp topk 
the trouble to inquire. 

And the seasorP, great or small, what was it^er 
all? The sapie set revolving round the ^me set 
till it was, or ought to be, sick of it. The 
summer passed in a hot and dusty city, in hot 
and crowded rooms, ending in race-meetingS and 
yachting contests^ where many a noble fortune 
was hazarded and many a life ruined fipr ever. 
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The autumn, less a season than an epoch of 
slaughter; the sfeughter of bir4s and beasts, 
whose only crime yas existence. The winter, an 
excuse for crowdin,Jf certain houses like booths in a* 
fair, because only certain houses were entertaining 
enough, or exciting enough for »mart people to 
visit. .Where agiong all these foolish and.useless 
occuj)ati*)ns was there leisure for culture, for the 
display of ijny true grace or courtesy, for sweet 
and homely virtifes? 

What Society queen was bold enough to close 
her doors to the clamour of ill-gotten rifhes, the 
siege of'any parvenu or boor who could boast 
of millions to spend, or lend, or buy favours ? 

It ,was ^impossible to pass these things in 
review, and no^ see how terrible h future they 
prophesied. Even Adcle Beaudesart, votary of 
fashion as she was, and au fail with every (Jetail, 
fad, and folly of the hour, had recognised their 
uselessnd’ss. 

She turned suddenly towards the couch. Adele 
stirred, opened her eyes, sat up. A vague be- 
wil^rment was on her face! 

• “Gracious, where am I ? H§ve I been asleep? ” 

“You are with me, dear,” said Mrs. Brady 
gently, as she put down the cat and moved to¬ 
wards the coudh. "You were very tired, and I 
persuaded you to have a rest.” 

Addle sank back again amongst the cushions. 
“I do feel tired,” she said drowsily. "I—oh, 

p 
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I remember now. That paper; the editor—my 
storming here., I suppose I was very foolish, 
Perenna? But I’m glad I had the sense to come 
'^to you.” y 

“So am I,” said Mrs. Brady heairtily. “I 
hope you feel better? May I ring to have the tea 
things removed? I was afraid of ^disturbing you.” 

“You dear soul! And you’ve beep sitting 
there like Patience all th'^is time 1 ^ Of co^irse, 
ring. Oh dear, how tired I am'1 I wish I hadn’t 
to go home.” ^ 

“Don’t!” exclaimed Mrs. Brady. “Stay here 
with me, and have dinner. We two — alone. 
Perhaps it will be a novelty for you, but a quiet 
evening once in a way is no bad tonic for,over¬ 
strung nerve?.” 

“ Like the ‘rest’ day that the complexion people 
order, once a month. Tro^tie observes hers re¬ 
ligiously. I think she wears a face-mask, too. 
But^only her maid is allowed to see her. Perry, 
tell me, did I talk a great deal of nonsense before 
I fell asleep?^” 

“A great deal of truth, in my opinion,” ’said 
Mrs. Brady. “I lyonder if you meant it?”° 

“If it was truth, you may be sure I .didn’t. 
I thought I’d rbrgotten how to speak it. Why— 
what have you done with Tratty’s coHar?” 

Mrs. Brady stooped and picked up the glittejripg 
bauble from the carpet frhere it lay. 

“ I think it spoils her appearance,” she said. 



“ I do not intend^ her tojwear it again. Besides, 
if one really thinks of it, it’s ver^ foolish to deck 
animals with jewellery.” 

Ad^le was silenc for a moment. “ You’re the 
most sensible woman I’ve ever met,” she said 
at last. “ Perenna, tell me, why did you want 
to be one of us? I’m sure you’re a million times 
too |[oo3. I recognised that from the first.” 

“ I’m not* goo4.at all, my dear Adcle ; but I've 
tried to keep a few grains of common sense with 
which to'“leaven the feather-brained irresponsi¬ 
bility of. my race! I plunged into your world 
rather recklessly, I must confess. Perhaps, too, 
my credentials w^e scarcely up to the mark-” 

“Up to the mark! ” scoffed Adtie Beaudesart. 
“ Owr ma*kl Vou have all we lack, I think— 
good breeding, wit, refinement, common sen^e.” 

^ “And—poverty,” laughed Mrs. Brady. “That’s 
a sin for Vhich there is no forgiveness.” 

Addle’s delicate brows drew themselves together. 

“ I would gladly barter my wealth, to have your 
poverty and your clean mind,” she said. “But 
. itiflly, Perenna, you’re not poor. You are quite 
equal to holding your own in the swim. With 
all the value Society sets on money, it occasionally 
recognises the worth of some viell-born, well-bred, 
unnotorious claimant. You’re all right, my dear. 
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“I still cannot underhand why you wanted to 
get into our set.’* 

e Mrs. B^-ady laughed softly, and drew nearer the 
recumbent figure. The fire l:a^ been remade, 
the tea equipage removed. The pretty room 
looked home-like and peaceful in the softened 
lustre of shaded lights. ' 

It was an hour for confidences. The queption 
was, how much was it wise to cojjfide 7 

“If I told you the truth, Ad^le,” she said, 
“ I am quite sure you would not believe me. 
I am doubtful whether to risk my hold upon your 
affection.” 

“You may run the risk without fear.*- 
Mrs. Bradynurned to her impulsively. “ I had 
had several big seasons; I thought I -would try 
the ‘ l,ittle one ’ for a change,” 

“Yes, I do that—occasionally.” 

“,It was not entirely on my, own account. 
There was George.” 

Ad^le Beaudesart’s eyes grew soft. 

‘ ‘ George is worthy of your consideration, ” ,she 
said, 

“ I think he is. He is dear to me as any son. 
Well, you know how oddly you and I met, and 
then how one thing led to anpther, until to-day. 
That really ts all. There.’s nothing very remark¬ 
able about it, is there?” ■ 

“ No, except its extreme simplicity-. You could 
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give the clevere^ schen^er points, my dear, and 
yet rope in first.” 

Mrs. Brady felt somewhat uncomfortable. Had 
she given^herseif'away ? Was it quite—wise? 

Adele turned suddenly round and held out her 
hand. “I seem recovering, don’t I? The old 
Adam is hard’to kill. You dear honest soul, 
for (leaven’s sake lebme go on believing in you, 
or I shall cbmmit*suicide ! ” 

They talked on long and earnestly after that. 
Adcle Beaudesart threw aside all her affectations 
and satirised her set with unsparing‘candour. 
She was even reckless enough to translate some 
hidden n>saningb in .the Vie Intime, which made 
the colour pale a little in Mrs. Brady’s healthy 
cheek, and ca^ised her to draw a sharp breath 
of—incredulity. 

For the first time she was thankful fof forty 
years qf clean living, whose sins had at least 
been open to the eyes of day. 

“ Now do you wonder that I ask why you want 
‘to be considered one of ‘us’? Inhale the moral 
jTlfesma of our lives? I could tell you names,— 
but no matter. I think I’tle enlightened you 
enough.” 

“But yqu?, Why do you allow your name to 
be associated with these othei S ? ” 

*^‘I think the man whom I had the—dishonour 
to call husband, cast enough soot on my name 
to defy further blackening! Besides, 1 don’t care. 
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I’ve no one to worry ov4 what.I do! And they 
really amuse me.' I never can understand whether 
^hey take*each other in earnest,'or are only ‘fool¬ 
ing around,’ as our polished American cousins 
say. I think they’re afraid of each other, but 
not perfectly regardless of outside criticism. They 
seem proud of their advertised iuiocies, perhaps 
because they cloak—other ;things. You’ll gfind 
now that Trottie will carry the whole train of 
her London cranks to her old-world country 
house; that the chef will do his besr'to atone 
for Prince’s, and the Carlton ; that brifjge and 
baccarat and ping-pong will fill our evenings; 
that her masseuse, and her ,mar.icurist, and her 
portable Turlysh baths, will follow her exit with 
the religion of devotees I Eldorado wiH have his 
own special maid told off to travel with him, and 
will w'ear the latest thing in fashionable canine 
overcoats, besides having his country outfit and 
his '^broidered handkerchiefs. He will even 
leave ttis visiting card on his high-bred canine 
acquaintances with ‘P.P.C.’duly inscribed thereon.* 
Per ! ”—she raised herself suddenly on one elbJ^w^ 
—“thank goodness you’ve taken that idiotic collar 
off your cat’s n^ck. When I saw tJuit, I began to 
lose hopes of you.” 

Mrs. Brady coloured. “ Evetyone did it, and 
1 thought I’d follow suit.” » 

“ Haven’t you—even you the courage of your 
opinions?” 
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“Such coufagi wouty spell unpopularity for 
anyone not born in the purple.’* 

“ Nonsense! It’s that courage we \Vant—the, 
courage Ijp sho«v* us what we are, to make us 
ashamed of ourselves and our useless, selfish, 
luxurious lives. Perenna,^ou might be the one 
to do itjf you only chose 1 ” 

A| sudden choking sensation came into Mrs. 
Brady’s thtbat. if she chose ? Was it not rather 
if she—dared? And how could she dare? It 
would m<an social ostracism, the demolishing 
of her castle of ambition, perhaps even the. spoil¬ 
ing of George’s prospects; it would mean return¬ 
ing to Ireland and trying to live on an income she 
had never found sufficient, and soci^il exile for the 
future. 

Well enough she knew that the one thing the 
world hates, is truth—the truth of anything ft does, 
fhe unyeiling of any one of its multitude of 
hypocrisies, the stripping of any mask frpfti its^ 
hydra-headed deity of Fashion I 

■ Why, it would need the temerity of—a John 
Kfiox! ” she gasped suddenly. 

“Or an Irishwoman," said’Adele Beaudesart. 
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T he arrangements fortthat Christmas ^i^eek 
kept Mrs. Vanderdeckenc employed to an 
extent she had not bargained for. 

At last the worries of “arrangemenfby corre¬ 
spondence ” reached a climax, and she wejit down 
herself with a staff of servants and workpeople, in 
order to see that her orders wefe carried out. At the 
last moment she left Zara in charge of Adcle Beau- 
desart, and arranged the train by wltich Ijer visitors 
were to come down. Two carriages were reserved, 
owing' to the crush and bustle of the Christmas 
season, and strict orders were left for the whole 
_,party to be at Paddington Station on the twenty- 
fourth, in time for the Cornish express. 

Mrs. Brady was taking Eug(Jnie, and AdHe 4ier 
French maid. Mrs. Gideon Lee had no toilet, 
assistant. Trottie was always good-natured in 
such matters arid willing to lend one of her own 
bodyguards to a special friend. The party, in 
order to be strictly^ m/jwie, cohtained an equal 
division of the sexes. 

Mrs. Brady ran thtm over quickly. 

AdHe, George; Zara, Lord Chris; herself, 
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Basil Warrender ;• Mrs. | Gideon Lee, Tony 
Chevenix—eight in ^11. 

She found herself,wondering why Trottie had 
secured no c^valieH'servente for herself. It seemed 
very magnanimous, or had she catalogued the list 
wrongfully? In any case, .sjie was sure of her 
own choic^. Basil Warrender was the only man 
she hctl wasted a thought upon, since her first 
introduction tb this’Select coterie. Whimsical he 
was, but never ridiculous; never a poseur like 
Tony Chevenix, or an affectation of culture like 
Lord Chria 

She was not sorry for an opportunity of meeting 
him on^mor» intimtite smd unconventional terms; 
of studying him, so to say, at close quarters. She 
had seen very littfe of him since that supper-party 
at Trottie Vanderdecken’s, though George had 
spoken of occasional dinners. 

It was with no inconsiderable amount of excite- 

« • I 

ment that Mrs. Brady found her.self at the .station 
on the appointed morning. The crowd and con- 
fusTon*made her thankful for a spare ten minutes, 
an^ tfie knowledge that Trottie had secured car¬ 
riages for the party. 

She left Eugenie to look after the l'«'ggage, and 
hastened to th« platform, where a civil functionary 
piloted her to the coifipartment reserved. Just as 
she seated herself, Basil Warrender arrived. 

His greeting was as cordial as she could have 
desired. He busied himself with preparations for 
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her comfort, bought her a heap of magazines and 
papersj saw to the foot-warmers, and finally seated 
himself opposite. 

“ Only five minutes! I ao hope they won’t 
miss the train!” exclaimed Mrs. Brady. “Ah, 
here comes Adele. , But where’s Zara?”, 

“Following — with George,” remarked Basil 
Warrendef. “How lovfcly she looks irt those 
white furs! ” " ‘ 

Mrs. Brady’s glance held some slight uneasi- 
ftess as she leant forward, and made signs to the 
hi'..yrng figures. 

They all arrived, one on the heels of the other 
now. Lord Chris being the Idst. 

As the door closed Adele Beaudesart gave a 
faint cry. 

“Oscar 1 ” she said. “ Has anyone seen Oscar? 
Trottie wired me last night to bring him to play 
accompaniments, and I sent a wire ?.t once, 
told him the train. Oh ! I do hope he won’t 
miss it! ” 

“Well, there’s no room for him here,” drax^led 
Lord Chris, settling himself comfortably* in ^his 
fur-lined overcoat. “He’ll have to travel by 
himself. By Jove! there’s a guard rushing him 
into the next carriage. He’s about ten seconds 
to spare.” 

“The next compartment!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Brady. “But teat’s where the maids are!” 

“ Perhaps the guard mistook him for a laquais 
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de place," muttered* George, who liad taken a 
strong dislike to the false Poseurenwitz at the 
concert. 

He had placed Zhl-a in the end corner seal, and 
taken the one opposite to* her. She looked up 
at his exclamation. “Ah, tlje poor boyl^ she 
said. “ ^^hat a pity that he cannot come in here 
with u%I” 

“Shall I offer him my seat at the next stop¬ 
ping-place?” suggested George icily. 

“Ah, no ! ^ou mean kindly, but why shoultf 
you displace yourself?” 

“To please you,” murmured the young man 
tenderly. “.I would d» a great deal more than 
‘ displace ’ myself, though under present circum¬ 
stances I should*consider it the height of self- 
sacrifice. Ah ! there’s ^the signal! Heavens, 
what a crowd ! Why, half the people must have 
been seeing the other half off.” 

The occupants of the carriage settled down. 
Mrs. Brady, remembering certain hints of 
Eug^nrte’s, felt some compassion for the poor 
yoijngf‘artist if Fate had throwp him into her 
. company.^ Certainly Lord Chrissy’s valet was 
there also in charge of twenty-four pay's of boots, 
whose polish <his* master had never entrusted to 
alien ^ hands, and for whose accommodation he 
generally required a special room. Trottie had 
t reassured him on the latter point before he left 
town. The valet, however, was a gentlejnan of 
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such very superior breedingnthat it was possible 
Oscar might not feel quite ,at home in his com¬ 
pany. ' But there was no help for it now. They 
were off, and the first stoppi.ig-pl^ce would be 
Bath. 

Lord Chris commenced a dissertation on foot- 
warmers. How behind the times and pig-headed 
were English railway companies ! Why wouldn't 
they take a lesson from America?: That was the 
only country where a railway journey could be 
made with some degree of comfori. 

.‘‘•■d^nd no risk,” agreed Basil Warnnder, “e.x- 
cept occasional wholesale slaughter represented 
by their notion of expre^ speed.” 

“ Our risk is as great, and the comfort «?7,” said 
Lord Chris sulkily. ' 

He removed his beautifully polished boots from 
the hideous pewter sausage that had so offended 
his artistic tastes. 

* “ It’s either too hot to bear, or too cold to be of 
any use,” he declared. “And warranted to give 
the tortured traveller chilblains sooner tha^n most 
of the ingenious inventions of ignorance.” „ ^ 

“Can ignorance invent?” asked Mrs. Brady, 
who wasso^newhat annoyed at change of vis-a-vis. 
“ I thought some small amount ®f knowledge was 
necessary. ” 

“On the contrary,” said Lord Chris, with one 
of his odd looks it her. “ Invention is a mere in¬ 
spiration that may attack the innocent as well as 
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the guilty. A thing^ bon»» of accident, like New¬ 
ton’s apple, and Ste^hensort’s steann kettle, and— 
ping-pong.” 

“ I do hope you’i;e; going to tell us some of your 
exquisite sto*ries. Lord Claris,” interposed Mrs. 
Gideon Lee. “This will be such a long journey. 
It would* be terrible if we arriVed bored with one 
another. Poor Trottie seems to expect so much 
of this week. 

“ It’s a fatal mistake to expect much of any¬ 
thing. Disappointment is'as certain as the noon¬ 
day. Besides, we never get much further,^han 
intentions.” 

Mrs. Brady threw, a backward glance over the 
events that nad signalised her acquaintance with 
these people, and* recognised with an uncomfort¬ 
able wonder fhat the assertion .vas quite correct. 

Zara’s concert had been intended to be private. 
It had not escaped publicity, or the Press. The 
coster entertainment had collapsed, though it had 
been organised and talked about so long. Her 
owQ dinner-party had never got further than inten- 
hon. y^Half a dozen projected and partially- 
arAnged schemes were equally* remarkable for 
failure. The winter at Cairo among others. It 
seemed a season of Beginnings that Rad escaped 
an End. Would this week, of* which so much 
was expected, only prove itself another unfinished 
episode ? 

The voices were still chattering around her. 
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She heard Lord Chri/^ asking if anyone knew 
anything abojit Cornwall. 

“Oh, noted for tin mines and things! It’s 
where the Land’s End comg^ from,” said Mrs. 
Gideon Lee. “I looked it up in Chambers's 
Encyclopedia." 

“ Land’s End ! Surely we’re not going there?" 
cried AdMe Beaudesart. “Where are the tickets?” 

I ^ 

She fumbled at the clasp of her chatelaine bag, 
which refused to open. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said Mrs. Brady. “Our 
destination isn’t quite so far. Somewhere near 
Pei^ance. Trottie said we could see St. Michael’s 
Mount, Lord St. Levan’s place, from the upper 
windows of the Hall.” 

“St. Michael’s Mount is a renlica of Mont St. 
Michel, that wonderful rock fortress on the 
Bretagne coast,” observed Basil Warrender. “ I 
went all over it once when I was on a sketching 
teur. It’s odd that we know less about places in* 
our own country, than we do of those thousands of 
miles away.” , , 

“ Our own we have always with us,” drawled 
Lord Chris, who was feeling somewhat unamiable 
and distinctly bored. 

He wished he could have got into a smoking 
carriage. What, could one ,do for seven mortal 
hours boxed up with jn pack of women?* He 
wondered vaguely why he had accepted Trottie’s 
invitation. It was true that Christmas in London 
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was altc^ether detestably. That people would 
persist in trying to\keep vp old ^nd barbarous 
customs; that piles of bills came in, and one’s 
tailor and one’s bootmaker, and one’s hosier and 
glover and nhirtmalcer, and florist and tobacco¬ 
nist, and all the rest of *he hateful crew who 
supplied,one with, the necessaries of life, bad a 
■ vile habit af sending in papers headed “Account 
rendereW.” That was onb of the reasons tie always 
tried to get ailay from town at this season. But 
then, he had always gone, to Paris, or Cairo, or 
Monte Carlo, or New York, so as to banish such 
unpleasantn'ess. To be travelling in one’s o\Nj 
country at Christmastide, still worse to be staying 
in it, was reafly a very bhurgeois proceeding. 

Suddenly his gaze fell on Zara’s exquisite face, 
framed in white fox furs, and capped by turquoise 
velvet. How lovely she w.as ! But why didTroStie 
let her travel in such a striking costume ? He 
t^lf closed* his eyes. It hurt his artistic sense 
of fitness. Adele was all right, and Mrs. 
Brady- 

He ^bpened his languid eyes suddenly, and 
fou8d*fhat lady scrutinising him with steady 
•attention., 

That suddenness on his part caught’ and kept 
her gaze, and alfedted^him with a^sense of embar- 
He had never seen any woman look 
at him like that; so searchingly, yith such barely 
veiled contempt. 
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It made him uncomfoftable. He roused himself 
from his languid attitude. ^Who and what was 
this woman whom Adele Beaudesart had chosen to 
honour? Why had she been accepted, and why 
was she now to make wne of the verj narrow and 
intimate circlh who were bound for these Cornish 
wilds? 

“ She’s Addle’s choice, I suppose,” he reflected ; 
“seems harmless ; but I Wonder why she’sP taking 
me seriously? It inspires me wi^th a desire to 
be more than usually shocking. I^heard she wasf" 
respopsible for George’s bringing up. Perhaps 
tJlat accounts for the one fatal flaw in his cha- j 
racter I have vainly endeavoured to amend.” 

He roused himself suddenly. 

“My dear people,” he said,^. “the desire has 
seized me to smoke. If anyone objects, he or she 
has.only to say so, and twill banish myself to the 
licensed boredom of a smoking carriage.” 

Adele laughed. “ I think wse are ail too much 
inclined to the same vice to object. In fact, to join ^ 
you is a greater temptation—than to banish.” j 

The production of cigarette-cases and Match¬ 
boxes made a pleasant stir. Mrs. Brady cfid»npt i 
smoke. Zara did. George seemed to consider- 
the fact ohly added another charm to her many 
perfections. 

Tongues unloosed npw, and congenial vii-4-vis 
were quite ablft to maintain a duet of mutual 
significance when they desired it. 
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Lord Chris entered*" on a passage of arms 
with Mrs. Brady. \ To be disagreed with was 
such a novel sensation that he could not forego 
its results. •• 

“A woman who does njut smoke^ought to illus¬ 
trate a novelist’s idea of a matchless heroine,” he 
observe’d. “ Tohy, if you would only look for 
local colour when it if at your hand, instead of 
travelling mi^es to .reach it, I should restrict your 
fancies to present company.” 

“ I’m afraid nothing atJout me would serve for a 
heroine that would suit Mr. Chevenix,” aii'fwered 
Mrs. Brady. 

“I’m in^luck’s waj^ with my new one,” broke 
in To*ny Chevenix, with the badly concealed 
eagerness of a very young author. “I’ve had an 
offer to serialise it in a leading fashionable maga¬ 
zine. A big offer,” he added, complacently.* 

(It was fifty pounds, and the offer came from the 
office of The Wasp.') 

“Of course, you’ve accepted it?” said Mrs. 
B»ady. 

lente," murmured Lord Chris. “Tony 
has the beautiful rashness of youth where pub¬ 
lishers are concerned.” 

“I have aoalysed the type of modern novel that 
is called successful*,” continued Tony Chevenix 
rapidly, for it was not arf easy matter to maintain 
a conversation in which Lord Chris was concerned. 
He usually distanced or silenced the would-be 
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participators. “ By sucCessfu’ I mean the one 
that sells, not' the onfe thatj possesses literary 
merit. The two are widely apart. I find that 
the later years of the Victorian Era have been 
remarkable for two tj’pes of popularity. The 
Irreligious novel, and tKe Military novel. Both 
are the outcome of feminine talent. Genius is 
not a foregone conclusion to be a'ttached to a 
sale of fifty thousand copies of—anything. The 
irreligious novel, of course, appeals to our smug, 
narrow-minded, back-parlour British* householder, 
and.Ji«; name is legion. He would consider it a 
crime to read, or allow his wife or daughters to 
read a secular ncyvel. But a religious novel, with 
a few indecent chapters pointing to moral sins 
(especially to aristocratic moral '..ins), that is as 
the nectar of hops to his saintly palate—the sharp¬ 
ness of pickles to his Sunday joint.” 

“Not bad, Tony," murmured Lord Chris 
between floating wreaths of Turkish. “Now let 
us hear your opinion of the military novel.” 

“The military novel,” continued Tony,/‘is, 
of course, the one style of novel no military^an 
would demean himself by reading. It—also is‘ 
usually the work of a woman, its sign manual 
being the glorification of a unifornjed Hercules 
with the face of a'god, the lintbs of a blacksmith, 
and the virtues of—his profession. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that this form of literature is 
eagerly devoured by nursemaids, governesses, 
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shopgirls, and ianoclRt debutantes^ to whom a 
Life Guardsman is the Incarnatibn of all manly 
vices.” ^ 

Lord Chris nodded. “ I suppose you’re right; 
1 never read a military yovel in piy life. A little 
amusement is only what we have a right to expect 
from o*ur^plethofa of scribblers. Modern English 
literature fails to supp)y a grain of humour.” 

Tony Ch|venix«waited impatiently for fear the 
ground should be cut from under his feet. He 
rushed oncer more to the fray in the interval of 
a cigarette puff. 

“Two types of novels I have spoken of—the 
two that ^ell that vujgar thing called commercial 
success. The success that enables publishers to 
live in mansiorft at Hampstead, and supplies their 
wives with carriages, and Bond Street gowns. 
But I am going to stride out a new line altogether. 
We havjs had enough of types, of styles, of 
copyists; I am going to be daringly original.’” 

“Every writer and every artist has said that 
since the world began,” observed Mrs. Brady. 

‘2Even I,” said Basil Warrender, smiling. 

“No one can be original, since Solomon is 
dead,” said Lord Chris. “ There’s^ nothing we 
do or say, invent or execute that he has not said 
or dpne before us.’” 

• ‘'Solomon,” observed Tony vaguely. “Solomon 
who?” 

“It’s evident you never went to a Sunday- 
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school, dear boy,” laughecf TLord Chris. “ I don’t 
mean Solomon t)f the City, Solomon the Shark, 
rSolomon*the lover of ‘little bills’ and post obits, 
and elder sons who are. coming to years of in¬ 
discretion. I mean Solomon the Wise, whd 
ordered the decision of a maternal dispute by a 
sharp sword, and thus commended himself for 
ever to the ,eyes of injustice.” 

“Lord Chris,” interposed Mrs. Brady, with 
sudden sharpness, “do you really think it’s very 
funny, or very clever, to say things like that? 
I know you uphold that nothing in the-world is 
worth reverence or serious consideration, but 
surely you might draw the line' at ridiculing one 
book, of all the many left to your mockery.” ’ 

Lord Chris stared, then took the* cigarette from 
his lips and bowed ironically. 

“My dear lady, a thousand pardons! One is 
apt to forget old-fashioned prejudices nowaday?.” 
I ‘‘One is apt apparently to forget a great deal 
that goes with ‘old-fashioned prejudices,”’ an¬ 
nounced Mrs. Brady. 

“I am pleased to have you to remind me^*; he 
said insolently. “ We are all like sheep that have 
gone astray—on certain topics. It will be delight¬ 
ful to be shepherdessed into the fold.”. 

“Perenna is qi3te right, Chrissy,” said Lady 
Beaudesart sharply. “Our errors of taste are 
sufficiently notorious without adding irreligious 
scoffing to the list.” 
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“ Dear Adfele, J neuer add anything to my list* 
— consciously. As for,scoffing^—am I not a 
devout attendant at St. George’s, Curzon Street, 
since they allow dne to come to evening service 
.in eveniifg dress—so nice and so appropriate? 

I regret if I have offended yourlfriend’s religious 
sentiments. There is nothing I respect‘more— 
in womtn, and believe less — in men. Let us 
change the subject !ind be secular’ once more. 

I am dyin^ to know how Tony professes to treat 
any novel originally.” • 

“It’s not a question of treating it originally. 

I said an original idea for a novel,” corrected 
Tony. “We have had, as I mentioned, the 
Irreligioffs and the Military by way of explaining 
‘ popular ’ success. The other sorts, the cultured, 
the sexual, and the analytical, have not (so I am 
informed) been remarUable for assisting publishers 
i» the matter of locality, or billiard-rooms. Yet 
there is*still a want. I see it as I scan the book 
lists in the Daily Telegraph, or gaze at the violent- 
Ijued bindings in the Strand. I am going to 
sugply that want. A new and original hero has 
•been evolved for my book. He is not handsome ; 
he is’not a heretical cleric, nor a man with a 
past, nor a scarlet-clad Life Guai’dsman. The 
frock-coat of the .commercial^king does not an¬ 
nounce him in my pages. He is not the ruined 

hope of an aristocratic housef nor-” 

“ My dear Tony,” broke in Lord Chris, “ per- 
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•haps if you could tell us what the ^creature is instead 
of what he is you nyght save half your lung 
power foK future dissertations.” 

“He is, then, neither morfi nor less than a 
Deformity!” announced' Tony solemhly. “A. 
hideous, missha{fen, wonderful being from whom 
women ‘shrink in hori^r, yet adoce with the ex¬ 
quisitely brutal self-sacrifice of sexual duriosity. 
He is a creation at once abnormal and refined. 
His mind revels in intellectual orgits, and his 
body in physical degradation. I h^ve painted 
him limb by limb. I know his dwarfed stature 
as veil as I know my own inches. The colour 
of his hair, the very texture of his skin are as 
dear and familiar things. With his existence 
dawns a new era of liberated ,genius. Un¬ 
trammelled, unabashed, unskrinking, ‘we show 
our canvas to our fellow-mortals, and they shall 
fall down and worship. Women will follow in 
our fteps (if they have not alreadydone so'j. The 
Greek god Beauty has had its day; my work 
will inaugurate a new and terrible and tra^^ig 
force. The novel of the next epoch will be the 
novel of Deformity,’ and I, Tony Chevenix, shall* 
be its inventor.” 
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T rfE, advent of lunche6n baskets, and the 
^ endeavour to ea|j and drink whil,e the furious 
rocking of^ the train rendered each process a 
thing of difficulty, enlivened another hour for 
the travellers, 

Oscar ^ones was rescued from the company of 
maids and valets, and fed and comforted by^is 
protectress. Tony ^nd Lord Chris exchanged 
temporarily into a smoking carriage so that the 
ruffled feajhert of genius might be smoothed into 
shape once again. Ad 61 e and Mrs, Brady talked 
confidences in low voices. Wearied by th8 noise 
and rat|le of the train, and wishing the long 
journey over, Zara slejft the whole afternoon,‘and, 
George and Basil Warrender read their papers. 

' As the December day drew in, they examined 
^th 4 » country with anxious glances. It looked 
bleak and very desolate. When the train at last 
ran along by the water-side, and the towering 
rock of St Michael’s Mount rose precipitately 
frqpi the sea, a nfurmur of thT^nkfulness escaped. 

“At last I” breathed through the carriage, and 
an upheaval of rugs and wrajfs and light literature 
spoke of general relief. 
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Two tall footmen came; to tl^e door, and con¬ 
ducted the party to various landaus and broughams 
awaiting,them. ’ 

It was too dark to see whut the country was 
like, even had they felt stron’gly interested iij 
it; At present they werCtpossessed by one ardent 
desire to be housed, and warmed, ^nd fed. . 

Ad^le Beaudesart was the most curious of the 
quartette in the first landau.- She peered int« the 
darkness; she tried to follow the windings of 
the road; she exclaimed ,in wonder at the pure, 
soft air, and the clearness of the sky, and the 
luipjnance of the atmosphere. 

It was nearly an hour’s drive to Weard Hall. 
Lights flashed through the 'darkness of- a .short 
avenue, and then a sharp turn showed a low, wide 
building with many windows, and a deep arched 
porch., The entrance door was flung open at the 
sound of carriage-wheels, and the tired and curious 
travellers flocked into a hirge square hall, where 
'logs blazed in an open fireplace, and candles 
gleamed from brass sconces on the old*oak wall.<v 
and lit the table by the fireplace, where an antique 
silver tea-service sent Lord Chris into artistic* 
raptures. * 

Mrs. Vanderdecken, in a quaint velvet gown 
with a thick cord girdle, welcomed tliem cordially. 
She held Eldorado m a leash composed of netfad 
silk, with some vague idea that chatelaines of 
ancient manors always had a hound by their side 
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when they wished ^to be impressive. She was 
delighted that her term of penal solitude was over, 
and that she had an opportunity of entertaining 
an appreciative au^iSnce ^nce again, besides the 
dejight of displaying her new possessions to her 
dearest friends. 

They ail crowded round the fireplace, chattering, 
exclaiming^ appraising, and inquisitive as a flock 
of roohs. It was aU sA quaint, so delightful, so 
old-fashioned,!so defiant of Waring’s copies, and 
Gillow’s mediaeval inspirations. 

‘‘Yes, i^ w old-fashioned, I grant,” allowed 
Trottie, as she began to pour out tea. “I only 
hope you won’t ye^rn for Park Lane as I do for 
Pont Street. The b&throoms are impossible I 
There’s no gas gr electric light. Poor Chicot is 
in despair o'^er kitchen deficiencies, and the maids 
have to sleep in what they call barracks. I don’t 
know whether to spend a fortune on improvements, 
•of leave it is it is.’* 

“ I should leave it,” said Lord Chris, glancing 
at tiie^ family portraits, the wonderful old china, 
and the quaint-shaped bookcases set about and 
interspersed with such modern torches as Eastern 
rugs and tapestried screens, and great oriental 
bowls of holly and myrtle and escalloriia. There 
were plenty of *Trottia’s favourite cushioned divans, 
and deep, low chairs set in all sorts of nooks and 
dusky recesses. The shallow and beautiful oak 
staircase sloped upwards to an open gallery 
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tapestried with quaint 'niedi-aeval figures, and 
relieved by occasional pictures, or old armour. 

“It’s positively enchanting,” declared Mrs. 
Gideon Lee. “Quite takes_ one back to the 
Middle Ages. Trottie, you ought ‘do have the 
design copied 'for the ytage.” 

Thfe others were*^ busy with that mixture of 
sweets and liqueurs, tea, and hot cakes 'And caviare 
sandwiches, that means the modern Five-fl’clock. 
For a moment conversation lapsf.d before the 
calls of hunger. 

“ Have you discovered the haunted room yet?” 
asked Basil Warrender. 

“ I’ve been too busy to think of tt. I go to bed 
at ten o’clock, and actua?ly^ sleep till morning. 
What do you think of that?” 

They looked at her as if asked to believe in an 
ancient miracle. 

“ That it accounts for your looking so unusually 
-< -healthy. Is it the air'^? ” asked Lord Chris. 

“Perhaps. It’s sp mild. The mornings are 
wonderful—warm as June. One can sit by, the 
sea and literally bathe in sunshine.” 

“I foresee a’’new phase of aquatic sportS,’-’ 
observed Lord Chris. “I hope the natives are 
not shocka'ble. I am sure you will do us all a 
great deal of gqod, Trottie, as we shall do you. 
And everyone brieves we are in Egypt.” 

This sounded ambiguous in connection with its 
preceding sentiment, but Mrs. Vanderdecken 
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smiled her vague sipileyaand the circle was mo¬ 
mentarily embraced by understandings glances. 

Zara had thrown aside heir white furs, and was 
crouching before th^ ffre wijh outstretched hands. 
Mrs. Vanderflecken bent over her caressingly and 
whispered inquiries in soft, sibilant German. 

Mrs. Brady, sittwig a little Spart, tried to keep 
Inexpressiblfi repugnance from any outward sign. 

Basil*Warrender t)roAght her fresh tea, and 
* then seated hinlself by her side. 

“ I want to hp.^r a few wolrds of sense,” he said. 
“Chris and,Tony are apt to get on one’s nerves 
during a railway journey. But when Trottic* 

follows suit--1 Tpll me, do you think I have 

made an«odd choice of friends?” 

“I do,” she s^d readily. “At first it seemed 
only amusing, the way they talked. But a 
perpetual jeer wearies one. And that inflated 
language is merely a trick. Anyone can catch it 
Bp who trie%.” 

“Yes,” he agreed, “i'he difficulty is not to 
try. , Even Lstdy Beaudesart’s musical genius has 
caughfc^ the inflection. He seems to wait on 
Chfissy’s every word as if he fearfid to lose a pearl 
of price.”* 

“ Don’t you think,” said Mrs. Brady,’ “that we 
all seem terribly out of place in thjs beautiful old- 
world* house ? ” 

He gave her a quick glance.* “ That is the 
crime of modernity. In places and scenes that 
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bear the surroundings of ceryturies, it is as out of 
place as a bit of common glass in a jfwelled 
setting. Do look at that idiotic dog ! ” 

Mrs. Brady’s eyes fell on.£ldorado, who was 
sitting up in his little tea-jacket, and waggling 
one paw as an intimation that he would prefer 
cream to conversation. Being a small animal 
there seemed a good deal more of tea-jacket* 
jewelled necklet, and bangles than dog. But. 
his mistress always defined him Cis “precious,” 
and probably was consistent for once. 

“I feel too sorry to laugh,” said Mrs. Brady. 
•■••‘It is bad enough for human beings to play at 
being contemptible. At least they might spare 
the dumb creatures whoin they desecrate by the 
name of ‘pets.’” 

“ You have the courage of your opinions,” said 
Basnl Warrender. 

‘ ‘ I hope so. 1 come of a nation who arempt to 
be outspoken when the'.r feelings are aroused.” * 

He lowered his voice'while apparently examin¬ 
ing the crest and shape of an antiique te^poon. 
“Thinking as you do, feeling as you mu^, I am 
always wonderihg that I find you among tWese 
people.” 

“Perhaps I wonder equally to &nd you!” she 
answered. , » 

“ I told you ^iiey meant my bread and cheese. 
It sounds humiliating, but one must live.” 

“Yes,” she echoed, “one must live. 1 wonder 
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sometimes why we set 2o false a value on the 
conditions of our lives.” , 

He took her empty cup, And set it down on a 
quaint oak stool beaide hin^. Then he looked at 
thef noisy, chattering group by the fire. 

“It’s human’nature, I suppose,’^he answered. 
“The best we can’get for the least we can give. 
A natural taste for comfort leads, by easy stages, 
to the a|)preciation of. luxury.” 

“And its—clinsequences?” 

“ Permit me ><0 observe that a change seems to 
have come <9ver the ‘ spirit of your dream ’ also 
since last we spoke on these matters.” 

“I have heard—5 have learnt.” She tried to 
repress any sign of strong or personal feeling, 
and laughfd lightly, if not quite naturally. ‘‘It 
suddenly seemed rather foolish, but having put 
my hand to the plough, Tam curious to follow'the 
track'^f its furrow.” 

’ “Only curious?* WelJ/^ that is feminine and 
forgivable. It gives you a right to condemn baser 
motives. Would you have liked me better had I 
been dbntent with two hundred a year and a garret, 
than grasped a chance of making a name that 
paid?” • 

Mrs. Brady, was conscious of a slight and 
becon^ing blush at that pertiner^ inquiry. She 
felt ihclined to say that she woulf have liked him 
r anyway, without reference to his’position, his pro¬ 
fession, or bis earnings. But the very wnse of 
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deep feeling about any fnan''" cautioned prudence. 
She turned tl?e subject with a light laugh. » 

“ You remind me o*f something I read the other 
day about a literary c^ebrity. - Someone told him 
that he had attained prosperity, but nothing* he 
had produced would live. ‘Well,’he answered, 

‘ when it came to a question of'Vhich should live,^ 
myself or .my writings, I didn’t hesitate as to which 
I should sacrifice.’” * 

Basil laughed. “That sounds'i'eal enough to 
be a canardf' he said.' “ All the same, it has a 
universal application where art is concerned. We 
"want Fame, but we also want the comforts and 
luxuries of other people while we are working for 
it, and the two don’t hang together very often. 
Ah, they are all moving. I suppose we have to 
find our rooms now.” 

Tfottie Vanderdecken, still with that idea of the 
mediaeval chatelaine^ was moving towards the 
staircase, holding Eldorado in" leash. 

“ I am going to conduct you individually to 
your respective chambers,” she said. “ S Ivarn 
you, you’ll find nothing that you’ve been’accus¬ 
tomed to, and everything that you haven’t. 6ut 
it will be a new experience—the essence of ancient 
discomfort as a flavour to modern requirements. 
You all ought to wear martyrs’ crowns—Of is it 
haloes ?—while y'lu’re here. I’m sure it’s‘perfectly 
divine of you to have come.” 

She undulated along the tapestried gallery, a 
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quaint silver candleitic!^ in one hand, and Eldo¬ 
rado’s, silken leash in the other. ,She had not 
enjoyed herself so much for k long time. 

The party trailed^after her in twos and threes. 
The role of medieval hostess amused them im¬ 
mensely. Trottie’s ways, of sur{frising people 
seemed efhdless. 

She paused to point out one or two remarkable 
pieces 6f tapestry, aod then threw open the first 
door after leav^g the gallery. 

“This,” she said, “ I ch5se for myself.” 

They crowded in to look and exclaim. A wider 
contrast to her Pont Street bonbonniere could not* 
have presented itself. The huge four-poster draped 
in mulberry-coloured dalnask, the great ipahogany 
wardrobe, the drgssing-table with its carved claws 
and litter of silver and crystal; the tall windows 
draped in the same damas’k as the bed, just patted 
in thtftentre to allow of the modern touch of soft 
face hangings. 

A blazing wood fire lit up the great room with 
rnellav; radiaAce, and reflected itself in polished 
chairs*and mirrors ; in many quaint and strange 
articles, as well as displaying *that medley of 
screens, rligs, and low, deep chairs, without which 
Trottie declare^ life to be insupportable.’ 

“Why, it’s too perfectly lovely!” exclaimed 
Adeltf Beaudesart. 

“ Heavenly!” murmured Mrs. Gideon Lee. “ To 
think how one schemes to get even one of these 
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things from the furniturff shops, and here you’ve 
dropped into ^ house full of them. What luck! ” 
Th^ nine echoed tha^ sentiment quite as heartily. 
Something in the noetic proportions of the apart¬ 
ment, in its solid, solemn beauty, set all ideas of 
modern so-calhed “artV jangling,'like false coins 
in a*child’s hands. 

“ Therf are plenty rooms like it,” continued 
Mrs. Vanderdecken. “*They say there% not a • 
chair that isn’t two hundred years dJd. And aren’t 
the open fireplaces delicious? One scarcely misses 
electric light, the fires throw out sucl*»a glow.” 

“What a mantelshelf!” exclaimed Lord Chris, 
examining the quaint carvingc. 

“The guest-chamber in'the baronial' hall,” mur¬ 
mured Mrs. Gideon Lee, her mind stj.ll running 
on scenic effects. “Where does that door lead to?” 

‘*-1 mean that room' for Zara,” said Trottie 
casually. “ Now come and see the otherST’ 

- “ Why mustn’t we se*e Zara’s?” asked Adele. 

“Oh, it’s only a sort of dressing-room— nothing 
particular. It’s your turn next, Adile— opposite 
side.” 

She threw open another door. The room dis¬ 
closed was also large, and hung in faded blue 
damask. ‘The entire furniture^a^ Chippendale, 
and lovely china adorned walls, cupboards, and 
chimney-piece. ^ 

“There is no‘dressing-room,” apologised Mrs. 
Vanderdecken. “They seemed to think the size 
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of one’s bedroom Jjampensated for all else in the 
oldeij days. But that big screen hides your bath, 
and that Chesterfield beside the fire is very comfy. 
And as for the wardrobes and presses, they’d 
hold enough to please Queen Elizabeth herself. 
.Mrs. Brady, your room adjoins Atl^le’s. It has a 

* 'ft • 

dressing-room lil*e my own.’ 

She led "the way again. The same-^ized room, 
the same quaint and,lo\^ely carving and upholstery. 
The colour ^onveyed a sense of dull crimsons, 
made rich and brilliant’by the deep fire-glow. 
Mrs. Brady^expressed warm appreciation. Eugenie 
was already there, unpacking her mistress’s trunk*. 
The men passed os after a brief glance. 

Mrs.* Gideon Lee * had been apportioned a 
smaller room, lower down the corridor. Here the 
decorative scheme bore the lighter touch of old- 
fashioned chintzes. The bed had been difested 
of hangings. Trottie explained that they had 
proved tdb old aifd moth-eaten for use, and thdse 
ordered to replace them would not be ready for 
sorae^ time. * 

There was a delightful old-world touch about 
the huge frilled ottomans, the dlep chairs glowing 
with critnson roses on a pale green ground. The 
brass fender,^ tlje heart-shaped mirrors. Modern 
comfort had supplied white bear-skin rugs, a 
satki eider-down coverlet, pfjnikres, bowls of 
flowers, feminine knick-knacki^, and the loan of 
a French maid. 

R 
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Mrs. Gideon Lee purred approval, and then 
asked if the procession was to follow to the 
bachelor quarters. ^ 

“Certainly 1” exclaimed Trottie. “Isn’t '•limi 
soit’ one of our emblems? If I had had time,,I 
should have had-it worked on the portieres. How¬ 
ever, it has been appuqued instead.” 

Lord Chris made a cruel pun, and with discreet 
laughter they passed on dovvn the corridor. #Zara, 
however, remained behind in Mrs. V^nderdecken’s 
room, and Mrs. Brady lingered to give some direc¬ 
tions to Eugenie. 

' The bachelor quarters were in a wing of the 
building that had been a more modern addition. 

“You’re^ all together here,” explained Mrs. 
Vanderdecken in her lucid manner. “And there’s 

li 

a staircase behind those baize doors by which you 
can oome up from the small hall. I’ve turned that 
into a billiard-room. Don’t say that I’m not-con- 
siderate. There is a bathroom over theie, but no 
water laid on, so I fail to see its use unless you 
can persuade your men to fill it from these china 
barrels on the landing. It was the only thing I 
could think of,” she added pathetically. 

Then she opened door after door, naming each 
guest’s rooifi as she did so. 

They were a modern advance on those appor¬ 
tioned to the ladi^?, and .were provided with boot- 
racks, and smoking tables, and shaving glasses, 
and other manly conveniences. 
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“By Jove, Trotti'a, y<5u’ve done us very well,” 
said t-ord Chris approvingly, glanping from the 
low Arabian bedstead to the rosewood Writing- 
table. “ There’s np need or apology for anything 
—as yet.” * 

“Oh, you’ll43e grumbling dreadfully before the 
week’s over,” angered his hostess. “ We^ can 
’only light the corridors with oil lamp?—I’m so 
afraid df exposed lights.* Probably if you stay up 
too late you’ll^find this part of the house in total 
darkness. I warn you in time. Now I think 
I’ll leave yoWto yourselves. We dine at half-past 
eight. Be Bohemian if you prefer. I only wear* 
tea-gowns here. Seems more suitable somehow, 
and thete are so man/ draughts. Some of the 
rooms have no hells, or else they don’t ring,^so 
you must help each other in finding your valets. 
Ask for anything you want, and don’t be unha<i 3 py 
till yotr get it.” 



XXII 


M rs VANDERDECKEN disappeared into 
her own room, and -^Adele enterdli Mrs. 
Brady’s to explain about tea-gowns/i as Trottie had 
suggested. 

Eugenie had almost finished un^cking, and 
‘AdHe seated herself by the fire watching how 
deftly the Irish maid folded, unfolded, and 
arranged, the contents of ?he big dress-box. 

|.‘What do you think of the p'ace?’’ she asked 
her friend. 

“^Pearls before swine’ came into my head— 
somehow,” answered Mrs. Brady, holding out 
fier arms for the warm, wadded satin gown that 
Eugenie brought her. 

With a little shiver of satisfaction she too*sub¬ 
sided into a chair. 

“It’s all so ancient, so simple, so reverent. 
One thinks of black satin gowns and white hair, 
and stately dames passing up that staircase and 
sleeping in these wonderful beds—and rose,leaves 
and lavender aifd stillrtoms, and everything that 
we’ve discarded-^verything at which we mock.” 

“ It Js certainly very different from Pont Street 

t 244 
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and Park Lane,” agredH Adele Beaudesart. “ I 
told y»u what Trottie would do. \yasn’t I right? 
She’ll have ping-pon^ in the hall, and a Prench 
cuisine, and a bicysle house, and perhaps a motor¬ 
car or two. And we’ll play cards and make apple- 
pie beds, and‘turn these ^oble ofd rooms into a 
bear garden, and talk of everything under heaven 
except what’s sensible, or decent. We shall eat 
nothing: that is wholesome because it might 
agree with us. or distract our attention from the 
Chartreuse, and creme de menthe and petits verres 
that cigaret^ smoking induces. We shall be so 
afraid of boredom that we shall overdo everything* 
in the shape of amusement. Oscar and Tony 
and Ldl-d'Chris will ^ie with each other in the 
‘unimpor^nce being—earnest.’ And we shall 
be expected to laugh as if the cleverness of the 
original was unspoilt by the poor complimefit of 
imitatfon.” 

Addle’s own chatter was temporarily suspended 
till the dress-box was removed into the adjoining 
rootft,,and Eugenie had departed for refreshment 
to th^ servants’ hall. 

“Do you think George is fatting in love with 
Zara?” suddenly asked Mrs. Brady when they 
were alone. “ I’ye noticed he is very attentive.” 

“Have you notited anything else?” asked 
Adhh meaningly. Theipeyes iWet. 

“Yes—I wonder if you were nght?” 

“Mrs. Gideon Lee has always had the next 
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room till now. I am siire she doesn’t like the 
change.” 

“ I’d rather speak about Mrs. Gideon Lee,” 
said Mrs. Brady. “There’s spmething so utterly 
. . . how can I express it?—snaky, creepy, un¬ 
natural about .hv-r whole manner, tone, appearance. 
Has she a husband ? ” 

“ They don’t agree. She objects to his style of 
acting and he to hers. Sh^’s going to»take a 
theatre of her own, and Chrissy is tp write a play 
for her. I don’t really know if he means to do it.” 

“ Do you think he could?” 

< Adele laughed. “ He could string speeches 
and make epigrams, and if ihe actors and ac¬ 
tresses would invent thein own situations, and a 
real playwright do the technica^j^ part, the thing 
might be knocked into dramatic shape.” 

“A modern play with a vengeance.” 

“I wonder if Trottie will take a theatre for 
her—now.” 

“Why-^now? Surely if she had intended it 
before she came into this fortune, thfere is a^b^tter 
reason for carrying out the idea now that the 
fortune excuses it.” 

“Time will show,” said Ad^le ofacularly. 
“ I’m so glad you snubbed Chri^y^to-day. He’ll 
give you abundant opportunities. Don’t neglect 
them.” 

“I don’t intend to. Haven’t I our scheme in 
mind?” 
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“Alas for the t)pst-4aid schemes of mice and 
men,l Oscar makes a fool of himself over me, 
George is ^ris with Zara, Ohrifesy is .Trottie’s 
‘special,’ and M^rs* Gideon Lee is ‘parliamen¬ 
tary’; To^y and Basil Warrender fall to our 
portion, my dear. Shall we caet lots ? ” 

“ I want no o«e,” said Mts. Brady impatiently. 

“ Only I wish-” 

“ What do you \yisH, Perry ?’' 

“That George would not be so foolish.” 

“Men aj4. always fdolish when youth and 
beauty come their way, Perry. And I—I am 
nearly twenty-eight! ” 

“ You are beautiful and gifted and adorable. 
I can't Whderstand—” 

Addle’s fair pLce flushed slightly. 

“ Dearest Per, never try to be a matchriTaker. 
It’s a thankless office. The law of physical^ttrac- 
tion • sets all known rules at defiance. It’s a 
strange * thing—»rve oTten thougljt of it—that 
sudden, imperative neid of one life'Tor another; 
th&t^ dual * isolation which is so complete and 
satisfying—while it lasts. It never does last- 
long. That reflection is a consolation to baffled 
rivalry! Now, Per, I’m going to have a rest and 
sleep before I ^ress. They’re a better cosm^tique 
than poor Trottie’s massage and complexion 
washes. We’re to we^r tea-gowns, by the way. 
I’ve a dream in black velvet; beeves slashed with 
white satin, and a rope of pearls for girdle. I 
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look a glorified Mary Stufirt m it. And it will 
just suit this semi-monastic place. What shall 
you sport?” 

“ I—oh, I don’t signify,” said Mrs. Brady, with 
indifference. “I wonder why Trotti^ asked me 
here. I’m quite ^sure she hates me. 

“Hates you? Nohserise!” sa»d Lady Beaude- 
sart sharply. “ Why should she ? ” ® 

“ Lookers-on ^ee too much of the game—some¬ 
times. And if the game is one of which they don’t 
approve, then criticism is more to b,e '.^voided than 
invited.” i 

, Ad^le stood silent for a moment, holding the 
door ajar. Then she sighed, plosed it, and en¬ 
tered her own room. 

For long Mrs. Brady sat tnere^ her eyes on 
the lire, her thoughts travelling swiftly over 
these ,past momentous weeks. Supposing she 
attained her ambition ; supposing she had the 
entree to such houses as bore the seal of “smart¬ 
ness”? What would it benefit her? Feminine 
rivalry meant the rivalry of beauty or of drees. 
Madame la Mode was the worshipped ruler of* the 
great world and itso various sets. To be the best* 
dressed woman, or the “smartest” woman, bore 
the sign manual of a distinction that had placed 
honour and good-breeding in,the stiade. Dress 
was a positive craze. Every occasion, however 
trivial, demanded ao special toilet. She knew that 
Ad&le’s dressmaker’s bills ran into four figures 
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yearly, without reciconing the hundred-and-one 
costly, adjuncts of boots, laces, flowers, jewels, 
furs—all that went to make up’thd necessities of 
a smart 'mondaine. ^ *rhe modern woman had to 
keep up wifh the extravagance of her “set,” or 
she was an object of ridicule. »Full well Mrs. 
Brady knew that* half thfe Society women were 
driven to gambling, or betting,' or intrigues, in 
order Id get money ,th4t their husbands refused. 
Money to pay peremptory modistes their ruinous 
charges, dishonoured in the receipt as in 

the payments 

It is rarely given to achieve one’s ambition with 
content. Mrs. Br£|,dy felt that the glory and the 
eclat and Ihe wonders «f this life she had coveted 
were very^ disappointing on a close inspection. 
It took more than a title to make a lady, and more 
than ancient heritage to create a man of hoaour. 
To lairgh with and at each other, to be perpetually 
'inventing*fads arid “crazes,” surely this was«a 
very profitless existencef But it seemed all for 
which these* people were fit, or for which they 
carech 

• •The dressing-bell rang, and Eugenie appeared 
and found her mistress still brooding over the fire; 
a cloud on her ^bright face, and a rfew, almost 
stern^ expression in her eyes, 
t She little guessed that the said mistress had 
been taking herself severely tcr^task for drifting 
into' an absurd and discreditable position; that 
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she knew herself the gue* of- a woman whom she 
thoroughly despised, and longed to unmask.. True 
to her*nationality, Mrs. Brady had been content 
with the grasshopper’s life of the immediate day. 
Had laughed, rejoiced, and takensuch good 
things as came fn her way. But suddenly the sun 
seemed to have hidden behind wintry cloods. She 
looked at a possible grasshopper shivering and’ 
homeless under the rime W, frosty skies. • 

And George ? 

George was so strangely reservedWo strangely 
changed. That hope of seeing him wedded to 
>^Ad^le Beaudesart had been dashed to the ground. 
Whatever he might do, he would not marry to 
please his aunt, though ht had declared 4iis pro¬ 
fession quite incapable of supporting a wife. 
Why, then, did he allow himself to be drawn 
intouthe net of Zara’s fascinations? What could 
come of such attraction but misery to both*? Be¬ 
sides—there was Trottie to reckbn with.". . . 

So distrait and troubffed was she by these re¬ 
flections, that Eugenie had to ask hfer agajn’and 
again what dress she proposed wearing. 

When she at last brought her mind to bear 6n- 
that important subject her choice astonished the 
maid. ‘ 

^ t 

“Sure, but that’s the most gorjeous j^own 
you’ve got, ma’am,” she remonstrated. “‘Aad 
’twill be just wastfed on them to-night, for I heard 
Mrs. Vanderdecken’s own maid (not the loaned 
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one, ma’am) say that Iter mistress would be wear¬ 
ing the same tea-gown you saw her in. She calls 
it a robe de chatelaine, whatever thit may mane.” 

“ No matter,” ajiswered her mistress. “ I have 
my reasons.” 

Reasons for wearing old rose velvet and 
Limeridc lace, cm such a’n occasion, were beyond 
Eugenie’s comprehension. 

Sh» went on with her mistress’s toilet, which 
was singularly simple, as she disdained all petits 
secrets, ai%4j^are her own luxuriant hair dressed to 
suit her face and not a fashion. 

“Oh, I must be tellin’ ye a joke, ma’am,” she 
exclaimed at last.. “Mrs. Vanderdecken ordered 
that tfte4adies was tt> have rain-water, in all the 
bedroom^ for jt’s so good for the skin, and ye’ll 
all be believin’ ye have it, but the maids they 
couldn’t be bothered with such nonsense, and so 
they "put a handful o’ gome patent water-softener 
into the* jugs, 5nd nary one o’ you will b» a 
ha’porth the wiser. ‘ Sure, the feel is the same,’ 
thit’^ what'they said, ‘ and what matters the rest ? ’ 
Indfted, ma’am, if you come to think of it, it ’ud 
Cake more than rain-water to* get at the natural 
skin of sich ladies as Mrs. Gideon Lee and Mrs. 
Vanderdecken., I’d not be namin’ your beautiful 
Irisji complexion in the same breath, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Brady surveyed, herself in the long glass 
with pardonable pride. Very^w, if any, women 
of thirty of the present day were able to face a room 
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on their own merits, so to speak; or be inde¬ 
pendent of face-washes, rouge, powder, cye-dajrken- 
ing, hair-dye,'or the fashionable “transforma- 

C 

tions ” of Lichfield or Dupont, 

She acknowledged that she did look well to¬ 
night, and she had a special reason for doing so. 
She was the last who swept into the hMl where 

> . I 

Trottie Vandirdecken, in her gown of trailing 
olive velvet and Old silver ■Ornaments, still played 
at chatelaine, with Eldorado couched at her feet on 
a superb cushion of old gold satin.* ij-o ■ 

She looked with cold surprise at her guest’s 
magnificent appearance. 

Mrs. Brady had her answer »ready for the sur¬ 
prise. 

“Dear Mrs. Vanderdecken,” she sai4, “there 
are occasions on which one dresses purely for 
peoplu I felt this was not one of them. I dressed 
to be worthy of your—house.” 

The gong sounded. Mrs. Vafiderdecken made 
no reply. 
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“ T SN’T* Padderini getting a bit cheeky?” 

1 inquired Lorc| Ohris, as he waited for his 
soup, beside his hostess. “I’ve invented that 
name. you know, masculine—Padderini 

—feminin^ 

“Oh, I understand,” said Trottie, with ap 
affected laugh. “Cheeky! I don’t know. Aren’t 
all Irigh^people that^” 

“I often ask myself,” he continued,'accepting 
bisque frffm (Jne of the tall footmen, “ii» you 
were wise to open the sheepfold to one—white— 
bleatgr? From a hint or two she’s dropped I fancy 
she imagines moje than*we permit her to see.” 

“ It’s all Adze’s faulty” said Mrs. Vanderdecten 
su^cily. “^nd we couldn’t afford to offend her, 
you^now.” They had spoken in subdued tones 
pnder cover of general conversation. 

“To^say she dressed for your house and not for 
you," continued Lord Chris, “was intended for 
a snub, I fqpl certain.” 

“.Oh no, my 'dear boy,” answered Trottie 
qiUckly. “It’s my belief she only brought one 
evening dress with her, and^ couldn’t lose an 
opportunity of sporting it.” 

*S 3 
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“Ah, that’s a woinan’s poinj; of view ! ” 

He finished his soup in a silence complimeptary 
to its composer^ and then glanced round the table. 
“Ten,” he murmured. “And all paired. Tell 
me, Trottie, aren’t you a bit afraid thA Zara may 
take a fancy to George Murphy?” <. 

“ But you told me-■” 

He touched h^r'foot as a discretionary warning. ' 
“He has altered strangely,since that c<incert. 
He never comes near me now.” 

Trottie began to feel annoyed. “ R>.e 5 ,Hy, Chris, 
your warnings come rather late. Afe you bent 
on spoiling my party? If neither George Murphy 

nor his aunt can be depended qn-” 

“So much the better to keep them upder our 
own eyes. I only meant to warn you^ I think 
we riiight make conversation more general now. 
Whattdo you say? There’s a tendency to duologue 
that will breed the familiarity that brings cofttent, 
if you don’t disturb it.” ’ 

Trottie’s bistre eyes glanced quickly round the 
circle. “Yes—talk,” she said. 

Lord Chris always earned his dinners whea he 
chose. On the present occasion he fired convert 
sational pellets into everything that savobred of 
tete-a-tite, and effectually kept George and Basil 
Warrender from a tendency to spealc and listen 
only to their own respective neighbours. 

There was a grfcist deal of nonsense, but it was 
brilliant nonsense. And, strangely enough, Mrs. 
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Brady proved capable of keepijjgi the bal/ flying 
as rapidly and skilfully as Lord Chris himself. 
For the first time she descended iato the,arena 
instead of surveying'it, and proved an efficient 
conjbatant. ^he electrified Trottie, and delighted 
AdHe, and spiyred her epigrammatic rival to his 
highest efforts. 

' It was only when the freedom of coffee and 
cigarettgs and liqueurs permitted a certain aban¬ 
donment of the proprieties, that he felt he must 
score by ifljpudence if not» by wit. 

■ Trottie had*abolished the old-fashioned idea of 
leaving men to their own entertainment, while , 
women bored each other to death in the drawing¬ 
room. At her parties th^re was no ostracism of sex. 
Neither was anyone supposed to be offended by 
the men’s stories^ or shocked by the women’s. • 

Lord Chris had said that “the indecency of 
language must excuse the decency of ideas.” 
If dictionaries and encyclopaedias would insist 
upon conveying meanings that had no right to be 
convoyed, a mere raconteur was no more blameable 
than the compiler of the Church Service 1 
. VI have often blushed at the Church Service,” 
he added* thoughtfully. “ I have never in my 
life changed colour at one of my own stories.” 

He caught i^glSt of Zara’s deep dark eyes and 
puzzl^ face, and prepared to enjoy himself. 

“ It has occurred to me, Trotlia,” he went on, 
“that we could not better inaugurate this occa- 
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sion and our exti^mely q,uai,nt surroundings than 
by a return to the entertainments of the De>- 
Cameron. I <me4n the relating every night of 
some historiette suitable tb a cultured and en¬ 
lightened community, such as thiS. I excUide 
Zara. She is,., perhaps, too uncultured to bear 
the' trial. Of courte, these stories *e jnerely to 
end up our more rational amusentents in thd 
way of music, and ping-pong, and bridge With 
a view to your consent I have drafted out a series • 
of incidents founded on items that h^^xp appeared 
in the best Society journals of the day. Th6y wiir 
be treated fictionally—by myself. True history is 
alone worthy of being treatejd fictionally. I will 
give the incident, and any one of you jpay invent 
the appropriate story, or—you may supply the 
indident and I will embroider my own fancies on 
you;: facts. It strikes me there may be a good deal 
more instruction to be got out of this than by 
a perusal of the Canterbury T\iles, or “such literaf- ^ 
ture as one unnaturally, associates with mediaeval 
residences, and Elizabethan beds.” ' 

Trottie Vanderdecken was enchanted. T« make 
up a modern Decameron with one’s own friends 
and acquaintances for characters, was really the 
most exquisitely original idea that Lord Chris 
had yet evolved 1 

She looked round for appreciation, but dis¬ 
covered that h©» own was enough to justify the 
scheme. Lord Chris decided that the stories 
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should be told half ^an .hour ^fore midnight, in 
order to allow of the adoption of what Trottie 
called*“country hours.” It wa^ also decided that 
Zara should not be present. 

Jdrs. Brafdy listened to all this with a face 
that betrayed,nothing of an increasing sense of 
physical, disgust.. However,* it was no part of 
her policy *10 play preacher—as yet. She had 
come l^ere of her own free will, and she* ftnew she 
would have to put up with all she heard, saw, 
or disco^red. ^ Meanwhile the contrast between 
this ancient, beautiful house and the people in it 
struck her as no contrast of themselves and their, 
surroundings had hitherto done. In London it 
was anjusing, even if senseless. Here it was 
senseless without being amusing. It occurred 
to her that thefe were people who might change 
their place of residence every fortnight, or iponth 
of the*year, but never change their lives. They 
•remained•just the*same *n different surroundings. 
Eating, drinking, smoking, dressing, flirting, 
gambling, intriguing, making life a pastime or 
a playground, and ignoring or relegating to 
stewards, or secretaries, or servants, any of the 
responsihilities that rank or wealth entailed. 

“ Mrs. Brady looks as if she were compiosing a 
sermon,” ob^rved .Trottie at last. “ I’m afraid 
she .disapproves of us. Oh, my dear people, I 
forgot to say I’ve no sort of drawing-room for you. 
It’s been shut up for ages, and is damp, cold, 
s 
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mouldy,'and furnil^ed widh pothing but spindle- 
legged chairs and tables. So we shall have to 
live in,the hall ahd billiard-room, and take our 
meals here. The library is all books and book¬ 
cases. I haven’t been able to do anything with jt. 
If any of you are bibliophiles, you’jl find ancient 
editions of every anpiept author that’s mentioned 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. I. ordered some > 
boxes from Mudie’s of French and English novels, 
but owing to this dreadful ChTristmas-time n()thing 
seems to arrive, or get .delivered, except turkeys 
and telegrams. I hope none of yoil expect. 
Christmas cards. I’ve given strict orders to burn 
them indiscriminately. Now that people have 
taken to inventing their own designs, and then 
sending them in envelopes with a haffpenny 
staniD, I consider we owe it to, ouft> own self- 
respect not to receive them.” 

“I’m sorry you reminded us of such a season 
as Christmas,” observed Mrs. Gideon Lee gravely, 
“d have been doing niy utmost'to forget* it.” 

“So have I,” answered’ her hostess; “but my 
old houslfceeper would insist on having my q^ers 
as to plum - puddings and mince-meat fof to¬ 
morrow. I gave* none, except Iheir abolitioh 
from my table. She almost wept. She said 
in fifty yeafs of service to the old family she had 
never heard of a Christmas o Day without these 
things. I told her to have €us much Christpias 
fare as she pleased in the servants’ hall, but not 
to insult us with such barbarity.” 
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“ You did quite rightf Trotti^,” said Lord Chris. 
“ I should like to have seen the old lady’s face, 
though. Tell me, have you any*neighbours here? 
Calling people, you know? Old manor-houses 
generally cJrry an incubus of coutiiy importance, 
just as snails aarry their houses oa their backs.” 

“No vnS has• called—»yet,” said Trottie du- 
'biously; “and I hope to goodness no one will. 
No cls^s of person if quite so odious as a county 
dignitary.” 

“ If thsre’s aijleric anyArhere about he’s sure to 
call,’’ observed Tony Chevenix. “They always 
look after the main chance. Organ repairs, and» 
schools, and church restoration, you know. I 
have a r^tor in my novel, so I studied,them up 
a bit. Th^’re^always boring you about the duty 
of going to church—their own church, of course— 
or else begging.” 

“ I thought begging was a crime punishable by 
‘law,” saicTTrottie. 

“Only if you do it in the street—from necessity,” 
said Lord Chris. “ In a church, for merely per- 
sonal»or sacerdotal reasons, it has become a virtue.” 

‘ Do you know Father Snatehall ? He’s such 
a dear thing and half a Jesuit,” observed Mrs. 
Gideon Lee. {Je says it’s really wonderful what 
sums,he can get from his congregation. He h^ 
a very good salary^ but be never has to pay for 
an)rthing, and diiles out every nf^^t. He told me 
once that he*had reaQ so much philosophy (or was 
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it philanthropy? ft-,can’t remember now) that he 
had never any time to practise it.” 

“PeAaps he preached it in an equally effectual 
manner,” said Mrs. Brady. 

“ I don’t know,” answered Mrs. Gideon Lee 
thoughtfully. “ J never heard him preach. I only 
used to go to dear Tittle cosy th'ngs dalled ‘ Ves- 
perettes’ that lasted half an hour. They had a’ 
beautifully embroidered ritual. ” 

“That’s all modern churches give us nowadays. 
It’s so much easier to>- understand,” said Basil 
Warrender. 

“I suppose that’s why they print those dear 
trotty little tracts to explain it,” put in Ad^le Beau- 
desart. “ I get them by hundreds from Guilds and 
Leagues and other quaint institutions.” 

“Do you ever read them?” asked MTs. Brady. 

“ Only their titles. They’re so delightfully sug¬ 
gestive—one doesn’t need to look inside.” 

“ Oh, please don’t let uS get talking al^out tracts, 
and churches! ” exclaimed Lord Chris pettishly. 

“ It will really make it seem like Christmas^ve. 
Who votes for a gamble?” 

There was an instantaneous movement, and they 
drifted back to the hall. 

Card-tables had been set out, and a grand yule 
log burned in the open fireplace. - 

Zara will sing for us,” said Trottie. “.Herr 
Poseurenwitz will play her accompaniments. 
She’s only goin^ tb sing some simple little ballad 
things.” 
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“Oscar can play*artythingi” exclainicd Adele 
Beandesart indignantly. “ Really, Trottie, you 
seem to forget he is an artist.” 

“Oh no, I don’t 1 *I heard him at Zara’s concert. 
Well, if he^ too great an artist to play accompani¬ 
ments, I dare.say Chrissy won’t piind.” 

“ I—1 shall bg delighted*to play for the young 
lady,” intAposed Oscar, who was dying for a 
chancg to get at the piano. 

“Well, settle it how you please,” said Trottie 
indifferently. “Now, my dear people, what’s it to 
be—*poker, bi^ge, bac? Who says? Fancy, I’ve 
not played a game at cards since I left London 1 

“How sweetly innocent you must feel! ” observed 
Lord (^hris. 

Anything less innocent or less siS^eet than 
Mrs. Vanderdftcken could hardly be imagined. 
But she gave a lamb-like frisk towards the card- 
tables, and said he was getting too fond of 
paying compliments, and must be put into the 
corner to repeat “Baa-baa, black sheep” twenty 
timeg, unless he promised to be good. 

“Jf I repeat my parody on that hero of the 
Fleece Funereal,” he said gravely, “ I think you 
will allow the other nineteen tifties to be ‘taken as 
read,’ as the lawyers say.” • 

“Well, for goodness’ sake,” said Mrs. Vander- 
decken, shaking the counters eagerly, “ let us 
begin. And remember^ at half-past eleven we 
must cease for the first of ChrisSjhs Decameronian 
Fantasies.” 
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M rs. BRADY acknowledged to herself that 
she had never spent such an evening in 
her life as this first sample of Mrs. Vanderdecken's 
country-house entertaining. To rile cai^»-pl^ing^ 
she did not object, being an Irishwoman and 
‘loving the excitement as much as the game, but 
the jests and scandals, the foolish laughter, the 
perpetual straining after smart witticisftis, the 
incessant “nips” of liqueurs, and whiskies and 
sodas, made up an element of rowdyism that 
drowned even Zara’s singing and Oscar Poseuren- 
witz’s scraps of Chopin and Schumann and Saint- 
Saens. 

No one noticed when Zara slipped away, Mcept 
perhaps George, but as he was somewhat excited 
by the perpetual flow of champagne and‘other 
beverages, he made no remark on the departure 
of the only^ apparently sane member of the party, 
though he accepted its rebuke. < 

^ In the midst of the giddy ifierriment there»came 
a sudden clash of bells 'ringing in the Chrisfmas 
morn. 

Involuntarily Mrs. ^Brady dropped her cards. 
263 
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Lady Beaudesart &)ll»wed her exampll. Mrs. 
Vanderdecken’s vague eyes looked out of their 
bistre shadows as if asking ejfplapation.. 

“The Christina^ bells,” said Lord Chris. 
“JkVe’ve pitssed fhe Decameron episode by half 
an hour I” , 

“It’s, nwver t^o late fo-#-episode,” murrhured 
Tony Chetenix, suppressing a tendency to hic¬ 
cough. , * 

Trottie sprang impetuously to her feet and swept 
cards and counters aside. 

‘yrhe story!” she cried. “Fancy, our forget¬ 
ting that! Come, draw up your chairs in a circle 
round the fire, and we’ll have it now. So sorry, 
Chriss^ dear, to have wasted half an hour I ” 

Lord Chris, knowilig that he had had quite as 
much wine a»d et ceteras as were good for, him, 
helped himself to another goblet of whisky and 
soda ^in order to prove that he could afnalga- 
mate what was—unlikely—to be beneficial. He 
brought it over to the fireplace and put it ddWn ^ 
on a small table by his side. 

wish those d-d jangling things would 

sto^,” he observed, with the perfect good breeding 
of an age that never hesitates*about using strong 
language in or out of women’s presence. 

“Oh, don’t giind them!" said Troltie, nestling 
intc^the cushioned depths of her favourite catiseuse .. 
“We can only allow yc^u half an hour because we 
really must try to get some baavty sleep while we 
have a chance. By the way,” she added, glancing 
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round t6e circle, “.I’ve ordered pure rain-water to 
be taken into all your rooms (not the mere’s, of 
course); You’ll find it such a treat after the hard 
London stuff. They tell me there are pipes and 
barrels for it laid on here. I don’t kn6w anythkig 
about that, but I,suppose it’s all right.” 

“ Undoubtedly al'. right,” sr.id Lord Chris, 

“ but for one comparatively unimportant fact— 
we’ve not had any rain for a month.” 

In the hushed silence that followed.Jiis last 
remark. Lord Chris drew out from his dinner- 
jacket (an inspiration of one of his artistic 
moments) a silver-monogrammed notebook, from 
which dangled a tiny pencil. 

All his intimate friends knew that notebook. 

He used it to jot down ideas of nis own, or the 
“good sayings” of other people. The latter he 
called “ Themes with Variations.” By lon^ prac¬ 
tice he had acquired a trick of' * variathig,” that ’ 
produced many subtle dioguises of the original 
witticism. * 

When he drew out the little book on this event¬ 
ful occasion, no one spoke. 

His white, slender fingers turned over thb leaves 
with the languid indifference of pne accustomed 
to handle treasures. They paused ai last, an^i he 
threw back his head witl\ the well-known gesture 
of the accomplished raconteur, 

“You may all smoke,” he said graciously, “and 
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I will follow your .exjimple. A cigaretfc is the 
most .admirable form of punc/uation that printers 
and grammarians have—not disco\jered. • 

“The first story I propose to introduce to your 
notice is bftef. But its title is long, and it has 
the advantage of permitting a,sequel. I have 
called it*— 

“ ‘ The Black Princeling, the Society Lady, and 
the Legacy of an Eastern Peerage. ’ ” 

There was a rustle of astonishment. Trottie 


Vanderdscken’s. eyes thr&w him a sharp, aston- 
ishe(^ challenge; he answered it with a com¬ 
prehending nod. Then he lighted a cigaretto 
and closed the book. 


“Mj»f{icts,” he obs«rved, “are culled from one 
or two of tjhose delightful journals which try to 
honour us by the strict impartiality they show 
to the unimportance of Social Position. »They 
call themselves Society^chroniclers for the only 
good and*sufficierft reason that they know nothing 
about the Society they* chronicle. A short time 
ago §ne of’these Paul Prys informed its readers 
that i certain national occasion had been famous 
fdr a remarkable and distinctly uncomfortable series 
of Natidnal Festivities. To these festivities came 
the flower of cjjivalry, rank, and we'alth of our 
vaunted empire. T4ie capital was sprinkled wi^h 
royalties and rank, as plentifully as with police¬ 
men to guard them. Natur 2 fll;j|, however, the 
great national protective force only had orders 
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to guaAl great Peponag«s Crom the overtures of 
*mobocracy. It never occurred to the Directing 
Powers that ^ real garde d'honneur might have 
been more serviceable if applied to the social 
plunderers and titled sirens of another ranW of 
life. Hence—these sighs. For a eertain Eastern 
Princeling—noble, handsome, and possessed of 
the jewels of Golconda, found favour in the eyes 
of many lovely and—impecunious—ladies pf high 
degree, and dress-burdened incomes. Great was 
the replenishment of jewel-boxes .that se?,son, and 
great the self-sacrifices of that noble Eastern youth, 
olt chanced, however, that one frail and Lovely 
Lady allowed her fancy to exceed her discretion. 
Her lawful lord was absent—a not unfrequent 
occurrence of lawful lords who possess lovely 
wives on whom has fallen the smile of royal 
favovr. ...” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken glanced at Mrs, Gideon 
Lee, and then at Ad^le Beaudesart. ‘ They felt’ 
they were quite capable of dotting the “i’s” 
and crossing the “t’s” of this historiette, * 

“There are circumstances, however,” continued 
Lord Chris, “when it is both prudent and coh- 
venient for lovely ladies to talfe their frisks under 
the protecting shadow of lawful, if only pretended, 
allegiance. This occasion evidently chose ,to be 
the rule of an ignored exception. There was no 
heir to the no^ff house, and the only daughter 
of tfie Lovely Lady and the obliging and often- 
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absent lord had seen .some seven or eight iummers 
of jq,ve’nile neglect. Moons/waxed and wanedj 
and the Lovely Lady was rarely seen* in the 
haunts of fashion or the groves of ‘country 
seats.’ A t'umour spread, growing into wider 
circles as tijne went on, and ^ arousing much 
discreet and matjonly int,erest. It was said’that 
the long-aUsent lord had returned, and awaited 
domestic results with tfue aristocratic domposure. 
A little before the expected time he knew himself 
the proud possessor of an heir. There was en 
pass'Snt a slight confusion of dates, but there had 
been a cycling craze that season. Now—comes 
the point of the story. No one outside the im¬ 
partial^ circle of near attendants had been per¬ 
mitted t(5 view the new claimant to the'Peerage. 
The head Aurje was the soul of discretion. , The 
medical attendant had his own way to make in 
the wcyld, and possessed that innate belief In the 
. integrity^of rank that is one of the main props 
of our truly great nation. 

“A father’s feelings may be very disinterested, 
but he cannot be expected to distinguish points 
of family resemblance when asked to regard a 
bundle of flannel in a dim lifeht. (I believe it 
is a fact that young infants cannot bear a strong 
light.) However, satisfied that all was well, the 
noble and lawful * lord took his departure (pr 
Kamschatka, or some pf his beloved sporting 
regions, and the Lovely Lady yas left to^ bless 
(or curse) nature, and regain convalescence. 
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rose. She was a httle surprised th'at the room 
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seemed to rise also,ias‘if inspired by a^siidden 
ambitjod to touch the ceiling, ^ 

“I regret,” she said'in a preterijaturally slow 
and solemn voice, “that we have succeeded in 
s-sh«cking Jnyone’s feelings. I had believed it 
to be-impossible. Chris sometimes oversteps the 
borders.' I Wsh you all goo#night,” 

She sank rack into her chair, feeling suddenly 
unepuaj to the task of,mounting the stairs. 

Lord Chris remained with her. 
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A DELE BEAUDESART came into Mrs. * 
Brady’s room, close appn her own entrance. 
She looked somewhat disconcerted. 

“My dear,” she said, “if-you.and GQp?;^e fly 
out like this, it will make’it very unpleasant for 
*the rest of us.” 

“Why do you blow hot and cold, Adele?” ex¬ 
claimed Jier friend impatiently. “ Do ypu forget 
what you said to me about these people and their 
ways not many days ago ? ” 

“ !<• remember perfectly, but I can’t ram my 
opinions down their throats. Unfortunately they 
think I’m as bad as they are.” ' 

“And George?” said'Mrs. Brady suddenly. 
“What about George? Do they think the same 
of him?” ” 

“ He and Lord Chris were always together until 
you appeared on the scene.” 

Mrs. Brady remembered th^t talk in his 
chambers, his reluctance that she should, join 
this set. , • 

“I’m not ul^it-thinskinned, Ad^le,” she ex¬ 
claimed, “and I know the world pretty well; 

• 0 
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but I think it’s too mych»to expect of anyldecent- 
minded woman to sit and liste^ to such a story as 
Lord Chris told us. ” 

“ But he said he go! it from the papers.” 

“One czxtread a scandalous canard, and form 
one’s own opiiwon. It is a very different thing to 
have it repeated with bald,, bJre indecency before 
^ mixed assemblage.” ’ 

Lady^Beaudesart threw herself down in a chair 
by the fire. 

“I wojider,” ^e said, '‘if there’s any amuse- 
mSht to be got out of any canard that isn’t 
scandalous, and isn’t indecent. I’ve heard a 
good many in my, time, Perry, from men and 
from women, but they were all flavoured with the 
sauce piquanje of impropriety. I think impro¬ 
priety is the soul of English humour. People 
laugh a great deal more at what is shocking than 
at what'is witty. That ^tory of Lord Chrissy’s 
has been going about for some time, a sign of 
the survival of the unfittest. I happen to know 
that thfe seqflel is worse even than the story. It 
was to4d me by a nurse who-” 

A low tap at the door interrupted her. It was 
Eugenie.* Ad^le rose with a yawn. 

“Well, my d^r. I’d better wish you good 
night., I wonder how we shall sleep in these,., 
strange old beds. I hope J have a supply of logs 
like you to keep my fire in. IV ^e terrified to 
wake in the dark here.” 
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She ILissed Mrs. Brady/ “You mustn’t worry 
about to-night; they’ll have forgotten all‘about it 
to-morrow. Chrissy was a little bit ‘on,’ I think, 
and Trottie wasn’t much better. They’ll be help¬ 
ing each other up to bed presently. That’s ^^uite 
a frequent occurrence at country houses, and quite 
excusable on Christr.ia^ Eve.” 

She laughed and went away, closing the door’ 
behind her. 

Eugenie removed her mistress’s lovely gown, 
and gave her a wrapper before pfoceedin^^to un¬ 
coil and brush out her hair. 

“I don’t know what you think of this place, 
ma’am,” she observed, glancipg at Mrs. Brady’s 
serious face, “but, in my, opinion, it’s perfectly 
scandalous ! The things as I’ve heard to-night! 
I could make a fortune by sending them to the 
Society papers, if I dared.” 

“ I shouldn’t advise you to dare, Eugenie,” said 
her mistress wearily. “Nothing would alter thesd 
people. Nothing would shame them. If you try 
to rebuke their follies they only call you disagree¬ 
able and old-fashioned, and leave you out oS their 
visiting list.” 

Eug6nie was used to her mistress’s frank con¬ 
fidences, but she had never seen her in quite so 
^rious a mood as to-night, oyr heartl her so^ bitter 
against that world of fashion and Society M^hose 
notice she ha(j^ hitherto coveted. She wondered 
whether the “eye-openers” above stairs had been 
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as risqui as tHose of the^ servants’ hall. Y^hether 
agentleman’s gentleman ” w%s not usually better 
than his master, or a lady’s-i^kid a degree^or two 
more respectable than> the titled arisfocrat who for¬ 
got jjer wag#s and'tried her temper. Revelations 
had been so very candid, and the names discussed 
so very l^onpured by Debrett-, ’ • 

She brushed away* in salience, while the cloud 
deepened over her mistress’s brow, arid anxiety 
and serious disturbance robbed her face of its 
usual bonhomie. 

I Wouldn’t be talcin’ sich things to heart, 
ma’am,” she said cheerfully. “Sure there’s good^ 
and bad fish swimmin’ in the same waters, and 
some sg.ve themselves by eatin’ others, some are 
caught, and some the gulls do be eatfii’. But 
there’s the watOr, and there’s the fish, and there’s 
the gulls every season, and as they’ve been so 
they will be till the end of the world. Wasn’t 
•folks eatio’ and d^inkin’^and marryin’ in the da;^s 
of Noah?—and the very sight of the blessed ark 
didn’^ preach a warnin’ I And sure, ’tis just the 
samelnow. These fine ladies and gintlemen don’t 
believe in God nor heaven nor jiell, nor anything 
but thiaiselves. Playing with counters at the 
grave’s mouth they’d be, as Lord Christopher’s 
own valet was* sayin^’, and he’s been bond-slave to 
his ^lordship for ten long years.” 

Mrs. Brady roused herself frpm her moody re¬ 
flections. 


T 
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She h^d been utterly surprised by 'George’s out¬ 
burst, and no less astounded that Lord Chris in 
no way.resented it. \She wondered if they 5ught 
to leave the Hall; cut short their visit. One could 
hardly live under the roof ahd accepi the hQgpi- 
tality of a hostess after insulting her phosen guest. 
Lord Chris was pre-^gminent here, and roaster of 
the revels. Every night he' would continue this 
series of Stories, every night she must listen, or 
seem to censure the amusement by absence. 

Adele had never hinted what she was to expect, 
but even Adele thought the proceedings *ot' tins 
evening unusual. And Adele was more used to 
country-house visiting than herself. 

To be thrown into daily and hourly iij,timacy 
with people she despised and yet in sorhe vague 
wayfeared, was not a pleasant reflection on 
which^to sleep. 

She dismissed Eugenie somewhat curtly, with 
directions to call her at nine 9 ’clock, and then 
' locked her door and retired to the recesses of the 
four-poster. It was deliciously warm, and-com¬ 
fortable, and the fire threw a rich glow ove^ the 
room. The house was very silent, and through 
the silence came the sound of a clock striking two. 
Mrs. Brady .buried her head in the great square 
pillows and tried to sleep. 

Was all very well for idiotic faddists to Ibrm 
themselves into a,society for preventing sleep, 
prescribing four-hour doses at a stretch, bttf an 
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active, healthy womail knew exactly liow she 
wou^J Teel and look withoij^ seven or eight at 
the least. 

The warmth and the quiet, and the excitement 
of the evening following a long day of travelling, 
were very cohducive to repose,»and Mrs. Bfady 
soon yielde^ to Ae drowsy ^ense of recompensed 
fatigue. 

It s%emed to her thJt she had slept for hours, 
when she was conscious of being suddenly roused 
to aleiikAnd inexplicable wakefulness. 

She sat up and stared about her. An impression 
of unreality gradually merged into full conscious-* 
ness of strange surroundings. She remembered 
she waS inot in the familiar bedroom of Mount 
Street, but und^r the roof of Trottie Vanderdecken. 

The fire had died down into a deep, steady 
glow. It showed the room and its vast ^aces 
and dusky corners, and strange, old-fashioned 
furniture.* But all her senses seemed conceft- 
trated in her ears. A sound had awakened her. 
Wha^ sound? It had seemed like a cry, a half- 
mufflSd scream, the sharp sound of a closing door. 

*And then—had she dreamt il, or was someone 
turning *the handle of her own door, sobbing 
breathlessly, “ I^t me ini Let me ini” 

Sh» scarcely kndW what impulse made* he?“ 
spring from the bed to •the floor, and throw it 
open. ^ Crouched on the rug was*a white-shrouded 
figure. It lifted its face. 
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Mrs. irfrady saw it was Zaraf 

“What is the matter?” she asked. 

For all answer the" girl spj^ang into the room, 
then closed and locked the door. Her eyes were 
wild, her breath came in deep, panting gaSps. 
She ^seemed as one possessed by rage and terror 
commingled. 

“Come to the fire and sit down,” urged Mrs. 
Brady. “What has frightened you so?” o 

Suddenly a memory ^of the haunted room 
recurred to her. Had Zara, peihaps, s»*n tl^e 
supposed apparition? 

The girl was shivering in her thin night robe. 
Mrs. Brady wrapped her own wadded satin gown 
around her and gently drew' her to a chaiv. “ Then 
she lit the candles on the dressing-table, got into 
another wrapper, and came to the side of the 
agitated girl. 

“ What is it, my dear ? ” she asked again. 
“*What has frightened you?” 

Zara clasped her hands before her face and 
rocked herself to and fro, muttering incoherent 
German phrases. After a few moments she grew 
quieter, and Mrs. Brady gathered that something, 
someone had entered her room, bent over her, 
wakened her with horrible whispers. She had 
*^arted up and a hand had closed her lipsf and 
still the same whisperings went on. ■ 

“It was dark ... I could not see; could not 
- tell if dreaming I was^ Then—quite of a sudden, 
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I know who it is. 1 I'grow still, and 'isten. It, 
seerps'ks if something in brain tell me, ‘ Keep 
quiet, so best you escapejf 'An^ the whispers 
went on and on. 'I’hen I know ! . . . All, every¬ 
thing— h<?w it come back to me ! I feel that 

shriek I must, and both my hamls strike— so- -” 

She rose, ^nd Aen threw ^ense white arms and 
clenched hands forward with a sudden, violent 
gesture. “5'o,” she* went on, trembling from 
head to foot, “and the strength of a hundred 
dfvil»»is in md. I hurl it—the figure—far away, 
and I fly to you. For something—what—I know 
not, says to me you are the only clean, good 
woman in this horrible house ! ” 

“But* Zara, my dear girl, what was It that so 
terrified )rf)u ? Did they give j.’otc the haunted 

room ? The ghost-” 

Der geist!" exclaimed Zara. Aber so 
was/ Do I fear? Am I a baby, that §ne 
say, ‘A bogey will come and eat you up’? 
Ah, ffladarme, how can I speak? Is it that you 
do iot verstehen?” 

She glanced wildly round. 

^^Achy iia-na! I do not stay here in this house, 
not one hour ^fter to-night, and I "want you to 
take, me away. Promise. Oh, say that it is yqu, 
will, and I ... I will (jell you why.” 

“Take you away? My ddhr Zara, how can 
I promise such a thing? Mrs. Vanderdecken 
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ts your 'guardian, your protectress.' How can 
I interfere ? ” k • 

“You will, ,if yo^are a good woman. You 

will, if you know what I have to. tell. Listen_” 

She bent forward and whispered somethin? in 
Mrs* Brady’s ear. - 
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S EEN in the daylight of a crisp, December 
norning the We&rd Hall was a wide, im¬ 
posing structure, with mullioned windows and 
a^higfe-gabled ‘roof! 

The bricks were neither red nor brown, but 
of that curious mellow tint which is the work c/f 
(!enturies. Masses of creepers and ivy hid a great 
portioft of the walls,* and darkened matiy of the 
windows. .Tte grounds looked as if they had 
been left more to their own devices than the art 
of the^ gardener. Yew hedges and plantecJ alleys 
recalled vanished daysrf)f hoops and powder; the 
terrace was gras*sy and weed-grown, and liclien 
covered the stone balustrades and the great urns, 
bar^ now of floral beauties. 

Tile Hall stood on a hill, and around it were 
thick groves of beech and oak lhat in summer time 
must Have completely hidden the house from the 
public highway beyond. It was thicket and forest 
combined, and, like the Hall, showed signs oi 
lotig neglect. . 

George Murphy, standing (A the terrace in the 
bright clear morning, thought to himself that_ 

m 
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Mrs. Vtnderdecken’s heritage was as much in 
need of repair as'Mrs. Vanderdecken ‘h^self. 
He paced to ^and fi||o before th» silent house. 
None of its inmates seemed astir, save a few 
sleepy servants. 

He had slept badly, and the first hint of sun¬ 
light was welcome. He had dressed and left the 
house, and now stood drinking in the sharp, clear 
air with lungs grown weary of London fo^, and 
London’s dreary winter days. 

He left the terrace and made his way ipto an 
ancient garden shut in by that clipped hedge 
of yew. So sheltered and so warm was it that 
late roses still bloomed, and hardy annuals lifteW 
bright, defiant heads to the blue sky abo^eP. The 
sun fell straight into this quaint nook; threading 
the open aisles with golden stitches, tracing light 
and shadow into a chequered pattern that gave 
a weird beauty to the neglected paths. 

The young man stood suddenly still, his hands 
clasped behind him, every sense eagerly drinking 
in the treasures of the air and sunshine. 

He was thinking of the senseless sacrifices'one 
made for the sake of Society. Life, health, vigour, 
purity—these were Nature’s offerings, and men and 
women spurned them for crowded cities, unhealthy 
.rooms, senseless amusements-^all the follies‘that 
made up the life of to-day, 

He was on thel^nt of strolling further when 
the sound of his own n^me made him turn. He 
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saw his aunt Tiurrying Along the path he^ad just 
trave£S£(d. 

Amazed, he stopped still ta'a\^ait^her. 

“ George I ” she cried breathlessly. “ Oh, what 
a godsend—meeting you like this! I saw you 
from my winciow, and I hurried, after you as fast 
'as I could.’* 

• » * 

She stopped, pantihg from the haste she had 

made., “My dear bpy. I’ve something awful to 
tell you. I hardly know how to do it.” 

He tjyned very pale. ‘^Zara ?” he said abruptly. 

Mrs. Brady nodded. “It’s about her—yes. 
How could you guess it? George, she insists om 
lAving here, and leaving with vie.” 

“ Witb you? But tyou’re not going away till 
the week’s up.” 

“ If this were not Christmas Day, I’d leave 
to-day,” she answered. “I have regretted «nany 
things in my life, Gecyge, but never anything 
so much* as thaf I let Adele persuade me *0 
come here.” She glanced around as if she feared 
being overheard. 

“ I*can’t tell you ; I can’t explain. Only I have 
discovered that no young girl’should live under 
Trottie Vanderdecken’s guardianship. . . . I—I 
had to keep Zaja with me last night.”’ 

The angry ’colour surged in a crimson wave 
to George Murphy’s bro\v. 

“My God!” he said, worse than I 

thought?” 
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“It’st pretty bad, I think,” saidt Mrs. Brady 
gravely. “Of course, I am in a most awkward 
positioSi. I must g|ve out that Zara slept in the 
haunted room, and‘was so terrified that she is 
quite ill.” 

“They will wopder why she came 'to you instead 
of to her natural protectress.” 

“She escaped by the door opening into the 
corridor, and my room w?s„the first.” 

“Is she really—ill. Aunt Perry?” he askpd in 
a low, stern voice. 

“She would not go to bed until daybreak, 
♦and then I had to give her some soothing drops. 
Fortunately I had some. I haven’t had an houf’s 
sleep myself, but that doesn’t matter. She’s safe 
in my room, and Eugenie is with her. I threw 
on my tweeds and came out the moment 1 saw 
you. t. George, what is to be done?” 

He had never seen ^is handsome, worldly^ 
relative so perturbed and so serious. ‘He knew 
that to leave the Hall suddenly would mean some¬ 
thing of a scandal; and yet to invent a reason¬ 
able excuse was no easy matter. 

“You are leaving a good deal to my imaginS- 
tion,” he said at.last. “Certainly, two°—if not 
more—of our party last night were scarcely 
responsible for their actions'. Cfirissy’s black¬ 
guardly stories and Mrs. Vanderdecken’s odd 
m 4 (|pep’%ave qtrith a natural explanation. But 
If the results-” 
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“ 1 assure ybu, Georgi, I am on the ho|ns of a 
dilempia*. If I’ do not take Zara with me, she 
declares she will run away, 1^11 herself—anything 
sooner than remain under this roof! I don’t wish 
a scalTdal; I’m sure Trottie doesn’t. I shall have 
to see her; ami of all the interviews it has been 
my lot to ^ce, *1 never .dihaded one so much 
as I do this.” 

“I can quite imagine that. But I am equally 
sure that Mrs. Vanderdecken dreads it more.” 

“Oh,,I suppose sHe remembers nothing of what 
happened. Adele told me she takes some dreadful 
drug. It gradually destroys all moral sense and 
al! memory. She’s like a log for hours; no one 
can waken her. I suppose that’s why sjie’s so 
strange ancUh^ such odd cranks. It must be the 
after-effects of this stuff.” 

“I’m^afraid she’s not exceptional,” said George 
gloomily. “The drug,mania is permeating all 
ranks of* society.* I know Lord Chris takas 
cocaine.__^ He told me so himself; in fact, he 
wanted m^ to try it, but I wouldn’t. Still, this 
has nothing to do with the case in point. Has 
2rara really no relations—no bne to whom she 
could appeal?” 

“She says not She was brought'up in this 
home that Mrs. Vanderdecken founded in some 
obKure part of the Schmartzwald. The girls are 
trained for service, or anythii% for wMdi 
show special talent. Zara ^ys she never remem- 
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bers a Jime when she coalcl not si%, and Trottie 
had her voice trained most carefully,” 

“Why not tiy to gain independence By her 
gift? Surely if any of the musical directors in 
London heard her, they would give her engage¬ 
ments.” 

No doubt. Butonot paying ones.'' And wher^ 
could she live? She is too young and much too 
beautiful to be thrown on ji§r own resources.” 

“That’s true,” he said, kicking the gravel with 
his foot, as he stood by the rose-walk. ^He was 
silent for a moment, and Mrs. Brady, loolTing 
a at his face, thought how aged and troubled it 
appeared in the clear light of day. 

“ Let us walk on,” she .said presently.* “The 
question has to be considered from many points. 

I confess I was so touched by tBe girl’s misery 
and (helplessness that I promised to help her, 
irrespective of anyone’4 opinion. However, 
can hardly expect Trottie Vanderdeckefh to yield 
her up, even temporarily, without a struggle.” 

‘ ‘ If you care to burden yourself with Zara, and 
she wants to be with you, you can silencf any 
objection on Mrs. 'Vanderdecken’s part.” 

She looked up quickly. “ I see what you mean. 
But such kn arrangement coul^ only be tem¬ 
porary.” 

His face flushed agaiij. He drew a long, deep 
breath. 

“I—love Zara,” he §aid passionately. “ If she ^ 
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could care foi^me—s«vnfitimes I have hoQed it— 
there would be(a solution of the difficulty.” 

“George 1 Oh, my dear boy,'it would bfe mad¬ 
ness. Your prospects, your career 1 ” 

“ A'little %elf-sacrifice would enable us to live, 
at least comfortebly. And if she/;hose to exercise 
her gift, I jffti no* too proyd*to permit it. Aunt 
Perenna, I am so sicR of shams and pretences, 
of all tfeis jargon of cirfture, these gilded vices, 
this useless eternal round of pleasure 1 I have 
tried it, ^nd tested if, and I know the rottenness 
underneath. A good spell of hard work, an effort 
to face the responsibilities of life—these would be 
a thousand times more satisfactory to me.” 

Mrs. Bnady looked a» him despairingly. , 

“You hasdl;^ know this girl, my dear. You 
have fallen in love with her beautiful face, and 
therefore credit her with a corresponding narture. 
^But, for Heaven’s sake,, don’t rush into a rash 
marriage.* Think 5f her bringing up ; the life she 
has lived under Mrs. Vanderdecken’s roof! Her 
ignorjince of religion, her wild gipsy blood 1 Oh, 
George, pray don’t talk of such a thing as 
marrying her ! ” * 

Force of feeling carried her away. Tears were 
in her fine bright eyes, and her voice was unsteady 
from emotion. • 

‘^•Wait,” she entreated. “Let me consider 
what is best to do. And do ifot speak to Zara 
about your feelings. You, will only alarm her. 
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She is j. absolutely without^, any sbrt of girlish 
romance. She disiikes men, and after last night 
—the sliOck, tho horror she has endured—you 
would only ({rive her from'you. I promise you 
that if it is in my power to help you, 5 will "do so. 

I will give you ppportunities of becoming better 
ac(}uainted. You know absolutely ncfihisig of her* 
at present. Remember the‘ old adage, ‘ A young 
man married is a manr. that’s marred.’,. Early 
marriages are usually imprudent. Love is very 
beautiful and very alluring,' I grant, ^ut you 
can’t live on it. And it’s not fair to drag a girl 
,into poverty and distress merely because you 
think you are in love with her k” ^ 

“How eloquent 1” laughed George*'; “One 
would think I had been accepted an^ the banns 
published I My dear aunt. I’m not quite a fool, 

I hope; I have no desire to bring troubles 
and distresses upon the ,woman I love. 1 know 
lacan trust you. You have bdfen my best friend 
all my life. I am sure you would act as you 
thought best for Zara’s happiness and w^fare, as 
well as for mine.” * 

“Indeed, George, I would. You have beeh 
dear as any son to me, and 1 would do anything in 
the world to make you happy.” » 

“Then,” he said quickly, ‘‘get that poos girl 
away from these hatelul Ipfluences. And do it*by 
giving Trottie Vanderdecken the facer she de¬ 
serves 1 ” 
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*1\ /I women breakfasted in their own 

IVl rooms. Mrs, Br^dy, George, Basil War- 
render, and Oscar Jones alone appeared in the 
dining-room, and^exchan^d Christmas greetings. 
Nothing was said about the symposium of the 
’previous night, but a certain constraint seemed , 
to^ave fallen on .them, and conversation was 
desultor)i and kept striftly to commonplaces. 

Their commands were asked by one of the tall 

I ^ 

footmen as to vehicles, or horses, or bicycles. * 

* George decided to ride, Oscar and Basil War- 
render chose the “wheel^” and Mrs. Brady an- 
ftounced that she would explore the grounds. > 
When she went up to her room she found Zara 
still asleej)7^nd Eugenie on duty. 

“Tile maids was mighty surprised when I said 
they must leave the room alone,”»she informed her 
mistress. ‘“And they asked whativer the young 
lady was a doin’ Aere. I just tould thim she’d had 
a frighj; thought sha heard or saw something in 
the dpad o’ night, and flew straight in here, and 
j,^you had all the work in the wortd to quiet her, 
j|and she couldn’t be got to sleep till mornin’. 1 

287 
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saw Mp. Vanderdeckente ^wa mspd cornin’ out 
of her room, and sjie said !ier mistress w^s in one 
o’ thira^eep sleeps that she goes into, odd*times, 
and ’tiipiild Be ncf manner O’ use tryin’ to waken 
her. Sjfte won’t be showin’ herself d^wnst^irs till 
evening. Sure, ma’am, and it’s a strange hay- 
thfenish way o’ speqdin’ Christmas ^ay. What 
are you going to do w'ith yourself, ma’am ? ” 

Mrs. Brady was extremely doubtful. She won¬ 
dered when Ad&le would 'be visible. S^ie must 
explain something of tfiese, occurrences to her. 
Her fixed intention was to leav& on the'morrow, 
but, before she could do so, an explanation with 
her hostess was inevitable. It would have to t^e 
place before dinner; as soo’n, in fact, as Mrs. 
Vandcrdecken had repairfed the ravages* of time 
and,^ dissipation. 

She wrote a brief note to the effect that she 
desifed a few words privately with that lady, when 
she was at liberty to spare her a quarter of an^ 
iiour. This note she directed Eugerfie to give 
to the confidential maid. It might be hours 
before it was answered; it might even not be 
answered at all, but it was a relief to desp^ch it. 

The fire had beibn raked and fed with fresh'pMe 
logs. The room was warm and comfortstble. She 
resolved to wait there until Zara awoke, or Adfele 
Beaudesart appeared. Although their roojns ad¬ 
joined, the walls were ^too thick to allow of, any 
sound penetrating, and she hardly liked to knock 
and ask for admission. 
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As she sat mooc^ »and dejected, g(^ing over ^ 
plans and projects aM unabje to decide on any, 
Zara suddenly awoke- 

She started up ^nd stalled wilclly a^ut her, 
pushing back her loose, disordered hain 

Mrs. Bradjj rose instantly and approached her. 

“You l^ve b^d a long asleep,” she said. ’ “I 
hope you /eel better.>” 

Zara looked at hfr,as if making an effort to 
recall the circumstances that had brought her to 
this unfamiliar .room. 'As memory returned she 
seemed to hold back her previous agitation with 
intense self-restraint. The marble whiteness o^ 
fter face, her dry,,bright eyes, her slow-measured 
speech. Y^ere to Mr^ Brady almost unnatural. 
She would have preferred tears, tremor, any 
natural girlisft emotion, to such merciless' com¬ 
posure. 

The'girl expressed a desire to get up and dress, 
so Mrs. 'Brady l»ft her to Eugenie’s care. That 
useful handmaid had discovered that the door of 
the girl’S room was unlocked, so it was easy to 
procwre her clothes and toilet accessories. 

• Mrs. Brady wandered back to the hall, and 
found it still deserted. Just as the clock was 
striking twelve^ however, Ad^le appeared, dressed 
in a .short cldth walking skirt and hat as if bound 
£ot;an open-air excursion. 

“Oh, at last!” cried Mrs. Brady impulsively. 

“ I think, Adile, I have .never longed quite so, 
u 
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much tq see another woih^ as to® see you this 
morning I ” <’ '' 

“ WlVy-—wh^t Has happened ? ” 

“Tell me, did yo& hear anything last night— 
any sound, any noise?” 

‘‘ Don’t tell me there is a ghost after all! My 
dear, I heard nothirig., I was -Lired^mt. I fell 
asleep dirpctly and never woke till an hour ago. 
But what is it? You look*-.^—” « 

“Come out into the garden, Adele, I have 
something very serious to tell you — sgpiething 
that has determined me on leaving here to-morrow, 

' I .would go to-day, only it’s Christmas Day, and 
the quick trains are off.” 

“My dear Perry, going away? Why, "What in 
Heaven’s name has happened ? ” 

“ Come out with me, I don’t like to speak here. 
^Besides, at any moment we might be interrupted.” 

Sobered by her friend’s«undisguised earnestness 
ahd troubled face, Adele folloWed her (Jut to the 
terrace, and thence to the quiet enclosure of the 
rose garden. o 

In a few hurried words Mrs. Brady told her of 
the events of the* night and of Zara’s'Yesolv?. 
For once Adele Beaudesart was taken aback, 
shaken out of her usual fashion oi treating serious 
things with lightness. 

“Oh, biut you mustn’t leave! On no account 
do such a thing 1**’ she exclaimed. “ It wpuld he 
c ^ unwise, so impolitet Trottie would never for- 
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give you, aAd she ^uld never allow Zlira to ac-f 
compahy you. Wait; let &ie think oi\t a plan. 
This is a question «jf policy, rfny dear. We must 
meet guile with,guile. Zara has, perhaps, ex¬ 
aggerated things. She is high-strung and emo¬ 
tional. An3 Trottie, under tt/b influence of* that 
awful dru^sheW// take; is sometimes very odd. 
But it’s astonishing how she can pull* herself to¬ 
gether. Besides, sh^s bad as an enemy. Her 
influence is enormpus,^nd no direct scandal has 
ever tcuiched her. She won’t allow it. You 
must see that by accepting her invitation you’ve^ 
in a measure, accepted herself on her own—de¬ 
merits. A few days can make no difference. If 
you really wish to seiVe Zara-” 

“ I do., ‘rip deeply interested in her.” 

“WelJ, making an open enemy of Trottie is 
the very worst way to begin. If you mult 
explain-^—” 

“ How is it possible to avoid an explanation?” 

“One.can always avoid what is unpleasant if 
one^ries. But if you wish to let Trottie know 
what you suspect, there is a way of doing it 
which would be very much to your advantage; 
in fact, give you the whip hand of her. I never 
counsel rash, ifleasures. Women of our world, 
,my dear, have to Kang together like links in a 
th&in. There may be wfeak lii^ and rusty links, 
odd shapes and conditions of links; but so long 
as'the chain holds againit the strain of outside* 
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f criticism^ so long do we kee^^ur pre&tige. After 
all, we’re not half so'^bad as the men ; and it’s^iheir 
treatment and theif ^example Jhat are to blame for 
our vices.” 

Mrs. Brady listened with some recbgnitibn of 
the worldly wisdom thus expressed. " 

“But that poor girlj” she sSid a?^-'last> “I ^ 
cannot abandon her to the tender mercies of such 
a woman. Besides, I’ve ptbmised-” r 

“There’s no reason \yhy you shouldn’t keep 
your promise.” 

“How? . . . You mean-—” 

“ I mean that you can give Trottie to under¬ 
stand that Zara would like to pay you a visit 
during'her absence in EgyfJt.” 

“ I thought she was not going to,Egypt ? ” 

“Women change their minds very rapidly. It 
woulci be for you to suggest. I think it’s not 
unlikely the scheme might commend itself.” 

“I was thinking of returning to Ireland,” said 
Mrs. Brady. 

“ Take Zara with you. Trottie will provkje the* 
sinews of war.” 

“You seem very confident. But it’s a hoVrfbfy 
unpleasant business.” 

“ That’s true enough. I don’t^envy you. But 
I’m advising you for the best.‘ Of course, you’ve 
said nothing to anyone'else?” 

Mrs. Brady coloured faintly. She thought of 
‘’ what she had betrayed to George. 
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“Naturally I should not speak of it,” she 
answeced. 

“‘Don’t,” s^id Ad61e Be^udesart earnestly. 

“ There’ are more Vays tljah onfe of extricating 
oneself fr®m an'unpleasant situation, and if I 
know anything of you, you will enjoy turning 
the tabiei|» upoij our frier^l. * The game liCs in 
your hands* now. Play it *for all it’s worth, my dear 
Per. That’s my advice. I grant it’s* not noble, 
or heroic, but it’s wise. You’ve everything to lose 
by plain speakingf but*also you’ve everything to 
gain b;^ diplomacy. Be diplomatic for once.” 

The old glow and brightness returned to Mrs, 
*Brady’s face. iV^ele had gauged her correctly. 
The possibility of a jjassage of arms with Trottie 
Vanderdecken was far from unpleasing, ft would 
be no mean ft-iumph to defeat such an adversary, 
and wift even the temporary guardian-ship of 
Zara. * And now that she was calmer and could 
look «t <he matter through Addle’s eyes, she ^aw 
how very awkward an esclandre would be. She * 
. had associated herself voluntarily with these 
people, and must put up with them till the 
•wfek was over. After thai—well. Fate must 
decide* the issue of events. 

The position was no# quite what one would call 
hergic. Had she followed her first instincts, she 
wpuld have been better pleased with herself. But 
also those instincts would hawe led to open war¬ 
fare and the abselnte ds^^truction of her present 
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social success. She would ,have bene^ted neither 
George ndr herself. It woul^have been easier to 
shake the dust of this community off her feet ^nd 
go forth to a ptlrer, tl^aner life than to accept the 
hospitality rendered contemptible by l>er nQ,wly- 
acquired knowledge. This ancieqt, beautiful 
house seemed desecrated by its^ prejjpnt occu¬ 
pant ; a mere backgrbund^ for vicibus follies 
and insanb habits. Yet it was beautiful and 
luxurious, and life rolled on velvet wheels for 
the masqueraders. Just for a few days more she 
would be one of them, and act her part 'as she 
had acted it up to the present moment. Then 
she would give herself the relief of speaking her* 
mind to her hostess, without fear of consec^ugnces. 

Suddenly she remembered the note despatched to 
Mrs. Vanderdecken I There would have-to be an 
explanation this very day. The thought "sobered 
her, and brought her once again to the feet cff con- 
secpiences. c < 

' And Zara? Who could be answerable for the 
mood or passion of that impulsive creature? ^ho . 
persuade her to stay on for the rest of the wefek?, 
Shje . thought of George. He might have some, 
indolence, but would he choose to exercise • it ? 
Would he agree that diplomacy was the best 
course of action? 

Adfele’s voice roused her at last to a sense pf 
the long silence that had followed on her words. 

“What clue have you been following through 
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such a long^maze?” sjje asked. “Your face was 
a stud)r in contradictions.” 

“1 was wishing I Had not* written that note to 
Trottie,” answ^ed Mrs. Br^dy* 

A4|fele started slightly. “ You wrote ? You did 
not tell me that.” 

“ I fqr^t at first. The^trufh is, Ad^le, s»me- 
thing haa^*to be doge about Zara, and I asked 
Trottie to see me as soon as she was dressed.” 

“ I*understand. '\Vell, you did quite right. 
An explanation w»s inevitable. Only, if this is 
one of‘her bad days, she won’t be visible til) the 
evening. Where is Zara ? ” 

• “ In my room. She refused to come down¬ 
stairs.” 

% » 

“ I think I will have a talk with her,” said Ad^le 
Beaudesarl suddenly. “I know somethings about 
girls, i know what I went through—once^ This 
is a carisis in her life. A great deal will depend 
on it.” 

“Everything will depend on it,” said Mrs. 
Brady. * And she told her friend of George’s 
coiiSession. 

Addle’s face grew paler as^ she listened. The 
news was totally unexpected, and it came as some- 
thigg of a shock. It said a great deal for the 
innate courage an^ nobility of a character she had 
dpne her best to deny, that after the first shock she 
bore no resentment to the unconscious offenders. 
That Zara’s wild bizarre loveliness and wonderful 
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gifts had made conquest of this cold) youth was 
only the Answer to qne of Mfe’s problem^; only 
another -assurance, that the undesirable always 
happens. 

In a measure the situation was*compliyatedj> and 
yet rendered easier by the complication. Trottie 
was rich, and Zara wa&her daughter by^adoption. 
If Zara married she would surely not come por¬ 
tionless to' her husband. ^ Here again came 
Mrs. Brady’s opportunity. The skein was un¬ 
ravelling in quite an orthodox raanper. All things 
tended to “ corner” Trottie, and having niany 3 n 
ancient score to wipe off against her, Ad^le Beau- 
desart was not exactly grieved that a day of 
reckoning was at hand. , ^ 

“She has brought it on herself,” she thought, 
and a Spasm of disgust shook her ffom’head to 
foot asoshe walked to and fro in the warm sun¬ 
shine. 

Icong and earnest was the collo<quy between the 
‘ two women, and when at last they turned towards 
the house, it seemed to both as if the mantle of 
Frivolity and Folly had slipped from off tSeir> 
long-burdened shoulders for ever. Whatever life | 
held in the future, it could never again bfe pur¬ 
poseless, senseless, irresponsible. 
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AS they entered th^ jiall a footman advanced 
l \ and handed a note to Mrs. Brady. She 
guessed instinctiyely fro*m whom it came, and 
answered*Adele’s questioning glance with a nod. 

Very brief were the contents. Mrs. Vander- 
decken would see her in her own room at five 
o’clock.» That left luncheon and the afternoon to 
be disposed of. Mrs. Brady went up to Zara, and 
found her dresi^d and sitting by the fire. * 

She begged the girl to come down to luncheon. 
It woul(f look so odd reinaining here all the day. 
Besides, She wanted to place her in George’s 

charge for the afternoon in furtherance of that 

^ * 

plan of campaign arranged between Ad^le and 
herself. 

^he had great difficulty, however, in persuading 
Zara, bift her arguments at last succeeded, and 
they entered the, dining-room together. All the 
party were thefe, with the exception of the hostess 
herself. A perceptible Restraint, however, was 
evident in conversation and manner. George 
was very silent, and Zara talmost dumb. Ad^le 
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Beaudesart and Mrs. Bi^dy vainly tried to jest 
and talk in their usual fai^ion. It was too much 
of an .effort not t^ seem an effort. Even® Lord 
Chris suffered from^the generalj! depression, and 
his vapid insincerities had a 'm^re t^an psually 
hollow ring. 

It was a relief to ^11 when the me|il jvas over, 
and the party broke up wijh quite u'h^precedented 
alacrity. ' 

Mrs. Brady approached her nephew. 1 want 
you to take Zara for a walk,.” she said. “Keep 
her out; try and lift this cloud from her mind. 

I am to see Mrs. Vanderdecken this evening. X 
can tell you nothing of my plans till then.” 

She captured Zara, and bade her put pn a hat 
and toat, and a few moments later saw her safely 
despatched under George’s protection'. . 

It jvas the first time they had ever walked to¬ 
gether, and the young man was conscious of a 
pertain embarrassment. ‘ It sqpn wore*off, how-* 
ever, and thanking Fate for an unexpected chance, 
he did his best to charm his companion from h^ 
silent and preoccupied mood. He won |fer..to 
speak of her child^life among woods and mounta^ 
heights, her love of nature, her artistic ambition^; 
and he told her of the effect her singing had had 
on him on the first occasion he had <heard her. 

'' ' o 

“I am glad of that,” she said simply, “for it 
was for you I sang. I looked for your face every 
time.” 
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“Why did you do thq,t?” he asked, conscious 
of sudden hopefulness. 

“ Bdbause it sai^ to sometliing that na other 
saitk I know, tl ough, that you were not much 
liking ipy se^ondlsongs, and you went away, nicht 
•wahr?" 

O 

He looked ^slightly confuse^. “I had no right 
to criticise, 8f course, ypt I ’must confess I did not 
like to hear you sinking those passiorfate love 
songs. "They seemed unsuitable.” 

“ In art nothing js unsuitable that one can 
imagine, «)r express.” 

■“ “Ah, that is what you hear so constantly. I 
cah’t agree with you. I never can understand 
why woipen persist in singing songs whose words 
and sentiments are only suitable to a man. *It’s 
as bad art as’fc'r men to sing songs only suitable 
to women. • The instances are innumerable.” ^ 

Ah, *mein Herr, I am very ignorant. I have 
' been taught but ong thing well, and that is music^ 
but not the music of your land, not the songs that 
k^re are heard. ' What I learn for my concert 
was chosen for me. The words I hardly under¬ 
stood. Your friend the Lord Chris,’ as I do 
h/ar hinvvcalled, he insist that I sing^his song, 
and of course I obey. Once I am free, once I 
gain my own living,^s I intend, I shall take care 
I do not sing what is not suitable. But that time 
may be long to come.” 

She sighed, and the wh\te beauty of her face 
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grew wearied a?td saddened. Hig^ heart gave a' 
quick dirob, but he dare^. not express more than 
symparthy—yet. 

“You wish,” h% ^aid, “to sihg in- public?* It 
is a very arduous and a very ifncfertain*profession, 
that of the woman artist. So many failures, so 
fe^ triumphs. I^Jot ^hat I shoujd prqphesy failure 
for you. Your voice is exquisite, 6ut to gain tf 
hearing,'to make a public, ^ese are more difficult 
than you imagine.” 

They had wandered" on, and now left the 
grounds by a little latched gate and fo«$nd them¬ 
selves on the high-road. From the crest of th* 
hill the sea was plainly visible, blue, sparklirfg, 
waveless, under the warm, sunshine of this mild 
afternoon. 

Zara gave a little cry of deliglSt. • 

“The sea 1 Oh, let us go to it! It “is so long, 
so long since I have heard its song, ahd there 
is nothing on earth that I love so much! ” 
***** 

The afternoon seemed endless to Mrs. Brady. 
She had never known hours so long s&d so 
hard to pass. Bat at last the clock cbhped fiye, 
and she ppened her door and crossed to that 
opposite one, behind which lurked the'elemfhts 
of a tragedy. 

As she knocked the key was turned, and Mrs. 
Vanderdecken’s French maid opened it. 

The room was dimly lit; a tea-table stood 
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spread by the fireplace? and ij^ the deep, low 
chair drawn up before yt Tro^tie lay bafck with 
half-closed eyes,; and a face top lined and hag¬ 
gard for even rouge’ to disguise. ’ She wore a 
loose ■Waddid wfap of pale pink satin; her hair 
was fresh fron> the maid’s attentions, and the art 
of curling:-in 5 ns. 

Mrs. Brady came up’to her, and stood looking 
down ip silence. 

“Will you send your maid away, Mrs. Vander- 
decken?” she said ht last. “I think our inter- 
i^iew would be better without witnesses.” 

,The drooped lids opened suddenly. Fear, 
question, apprehension, flashed out of the glassy 
eyes before they veiled themselves once more. 

“You ne^d ndfwait, Victorine,” she said. “I 
will ring when* I want to finish dressing.” * 

Then she turned to her visitor. “Won’t you 
sit down?” she said. .“And please pour out 
some tea‘for youAelf. I am still suffering . .». 
my wretched nerves. A sleepless night always 
flpse^ me 1 ” 

Mr§. Bfady declined tea, but took a chair. 

* “i sufJpose you were surprised when you re¬ 
ceived: my note,” she said. “Or—perhaps—you 
guessed what I,wished to speak about?” 

“No,” answered* Trottie carelessly. “I did 
nofc trouble about it. Why should I? I knew 
Mf you had anything importarit to say I should 
hear it in due time. Have you?” 
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“Za^ra Eberl^irdt came to my rt)om last night 
for—protection., fl kept/her v^ith me.* I, learnt 
from Iier terror what I was.too blind and, haj^pily 
for myself, too innocent to sysiect. Need I say 
more?” ‘ * ' 

,Mrs. Vanderdecken gave a 'short, insolent 
laugh. 

“You, mean about the'ghost? I’ve no doubt 
she was terrified, but sttrdly you need «iot look'> 
so tragic. It was only,a joke.” 

“People’s ideas of a joke vary a goodjdeal. 
Zara told me plainly what this so-called ghost 
said to her.” c 

Again the eyes flashed furtively. “Poor'little 
fooU She was too terrified to ynderstaficf. It was 
ver 3 r wrong of Chris, I know, bu^he only meant 
to play a trick. He was a little en Vair^ last night. 
The' champagne—and—one thing and ..another. 

It was altogether very 'silly, I know, but Zara- 
Should keep her door locked.” '' 

“The outer door ■was locked^. The ghost, if,; 
you desire to keep up this farce, could onljr ha^ 
come through your room.” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken frowned. How ^noying 
this woma^i was 1 And why did she want to iriake 
a fuss about nothing? Her drug-burdened memory 
recalled but vaguely what had happened. “ Only 
the ghost’s habit of walking the corridor had Been 
the last thing discussed. She felt too ill and upset 
to argue. She began^to wish she had refused the 
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interview. Tfce woman deemed jftent on worrying 
her, ^nd. her ne^jves w^re tooj ijnstrung to bear 
worry. How horrible plain speaking was, and in 
whaP bad taste 1 

“My deal- woman,” she said irritably, “pray 
tell me what want or what .you mean ! I’m 
really quite^ a loss to undf(%tand you.” 

Mrs. Brady leant forivard in her chair, and for 
the spac^ of two minutes spoke without interruption. 
When she had finished^Mrs. Vanderdecken was 
left in no doubt ai6 to what she meant, or what she 
Vi^anted. 

A'ghastly face’raised itself from the pink 
cushion?, end pallid lips uttered denial that ^as 
palpably useless. 

The hearer of the excuses laughed scornfully. 
“ You may save your invention in this instince. 

I never speak plainly without good reason.” 

“ I—I can remerilber nothing.” 

“ Because you, chose to drug your senses. I 
give you the benefit of the doubt as far as intent 
goes. * But Zara will not live under your roof 
another day, unless I bid her do’so. And if I do, 
it is merely to save scandal—a very ftnpleasant 
scandal, too I ” • 

“ Sach talk is prefiosterous ! There is nothing 
to prove.” . 

“ Harm may be done by accu*sation as well as 
by proof. It is not so miny years ago that a' 
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reputation, supi^smely reckless by r^gut ot its own 
audacity, was blasted in a moment; torn down 
from its seat of ^authorivy, and‘trampled into the 
mud and mire of ^en’s cdndemnation. Sufh a 
thing may happen again.” ' f r, , 

“ You—would not dare! You-,a mere nobody I 
Who would give yo,M a momenfs credence ? ” 

“Not your set, I suppose. ]^ul you mu^ 
remember that thai is bu^t a very infinitesimal 
portion of the world at large.” 

‘ ‘ I suppose I am to look upop you as an enemy. 
Yet why should you interest yourself iii this’girl ? 
She can be of no possible use to you, whereas my 
influence-” 

Mrs. Brady made a quicjc gesture. “(The time- 
for* i/mt is over. Social suctcss has ceased to 
repiesent the goal of my ambition.” ' 

“(Since when, may I ask?” 

“ Since last night.” 

t “ It is somewhat unfortunate that you were p#t' 
suaded to come here,” sneered Mrs. Vanderdecken. 

“ I quite agree with you. But if I leawe 
suddenly, and if Zara leaves with me, and Cieorge 
follows our example, the exodus may be equaily 
unfortunsite for you.” 

“You propose to break up ^ the house-party 
unless-” 

“ Unless you agree to my conditions.” 

Mrs. Vanderdwken’s laugh was not pleasant to 
hear. 
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"You takg a great deal upoi# yourself, I must 
say. Pray have'you told your yiend AdMe Beau- 
desart of your supposed^disco^^ery ? ” • 

''VDo you pretend that AfiMe ‘Beaudesart is 
ignorant \^at sort of woman jyoM are?” 

"And do you pretend to be ignorant of the 
sort of woipan .^^ele Beau^esart is?” * 

" I am perfectly satisfied with what I have seen 
and learnt of Ad^lp. Her follies ard those of 
her sef and yours. But she is not wicked—not 
vicious.” 

"*I doh’t know what prevents me from ordering 
you out of my room, and out of my house ! ” cried ^ 
iSirij. Vanderdeck^n, with sudden fury. " How 
dare y«i\ presume to, dictate terms, to accuse, to 
threaten-” 

Mrs. Bra*d/ rose and stood looking with un¬ 
concealed* contempt at the shaking figure, the 
quiverihg lips, the grey^ hues of the face streaked 
with fals« colours* 

"I have not threatened,” she said, "and my 
accusations are only too well founded. You best 
know whether it is politic to face exposure, or 
avoid it. But you shall not ruin this girl’s life 
as you • have ruined others; of that J am deter¬ 
mined.” 

Tljere was'a moment’s silence. With all her 
cojitempt and horror of this woman, Mrs. Brady 
could not help pitying her as* she looked at the 
ghastly face and heard the*heavy, laboured breatl^ 


X 
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ing. The excitiiment that had aroused her to 
‘ anger ^^^as dyin^ out frpm sheer physical ex¬ 
haustion, and the glassyt- look was returning to 
her eyes. ‘ " 

A lesson, terrible and ominbuc, was preached 
in that silence—one that would Igave its mark 
for‘ever on the learner^ The ticlyng o/ the clock, 
the soft fall of the wodd agh, the veVy frou-frou < 
of the satisi wrapper about that figure in the chair 
seemed to emphasise a crisis of terror. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken wa^ nqt of the type that 
can brazen out a sin. She was only courageous 
as long as audacity could stand for courage." 
' Something in this cool Irish face struck fear to 
the depths of a nature where shallow cowardice 
sat enthroned. The determination in those watch¬ 
ful eyps robbed her of self-support. „ If she could 
have laid her foe dead at her feet, she would have 
done So; but unhappily the nineteenth century 
did not lend itself to the desires of personal 

/ fj * 

revenge. 

The interlude ended in a spasmodic, hysterical 
laugh. Trottie Vanderdecken was still undet; the*^ 
influence of her drug, and unable to collect 
any fund of dormant energy for so unexpectecf 
a battle. ‘ 

“I always hated you,” she said,and I always 
feared your influence with Adele. But there is no 
need to prolong this very unpleasant interview. 

I am ill, unnerved ^ I want rest. You can do as 
you please.” 
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Mrs. Bra<4y’s, heart‘gave sj quick throb of 
triunjptK 

“You will change^Za^i’s room ? ” she as'ked. 

‘'‘Yes.” 

“Ahd ^e Aiay return with me to Mount 
Street ? ” 

•A spa*sE 5 »,cro^ed Mrs., Vanaerdecken’s weird 
face. She nodded sullenly. 

“ArvJ pursue her* profession as sne desires— 
under my guardianship?” 

“I shall leave* England directly. I am going 
.to Cairo.” 

• “ It is the best thing you can do. Of course, 
you* will provide Tor Zara as you have always 
‘done ? ”* 

Trottie’s .white lips parted in an inaudible 
murmur. ,She was terribly exhausted, and life 
presented no joy for her that was not eftcom- 
passed by lethargy. ‘The noise of whirring 
wheels, tne beat *of heavy hammers, made h^r 
head and, ears an abode of torment, for which 
there, was no present relief. 

Oh, for sleep, for rest! Only to be alone, only 
ta deaden sense and thought, and drift aimlessly 
away amidst leaden clouds of an enfolding peace ! 

Mrs. Brady saw an awful change come over the 
weird* face, and terrified, she sprang forward and 
ran|r the bell. 

Victorine answered it with a rapidity worthy 
of eaves-dropping. 
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^ “Your mistre^ is ini' attend to her I’’.ex¬ 
claimed ‘Mrs. Brolly. ' , • 

“Ah/madame is'oftei? so,” answered the girl, 
with a shrug of sho\?.Idjrs. “She has not sTept 
enough this time, that is all.” ♦ ‘ 

She rearranged, the cushions, and lifted the 
inert feet on to another chair. . ' 

Mrs. Brady left the room to the sound of heavy, 
stertorous breathing. 

She felt sick and dizzy, and entered her own 
chamber with unsteady steps.' 

“ And this is what Society does for one ! And„ 
( this is the life I envied ! ” she thought. 

She threw herself on the bed, shivering, in 
every limb. She felt as if'that ghastly, terrible' 
face would haunt her for the rest of,her days. 



XXIX' 


T he Chatelaine of Wfeard Hall did not appear 
at dinner thaj evening. The gfave butler 
presented a formal excuse worded as “indis¬ 
position,” and a faint ?iigh of relief fluttered from 
three feminine breasts. 

George Murphy took Zara in to dinner, Basil 
Wjrrender seized upon Mrs. Brady, and Oscar 
•Poseusepwitz was mpde happy by the favour of 
his liege lady. •'H.ord Chris and Mrs. Gideon Lee 
made commofi cause of the emergency, and* Tony 
ChevenijC was a law unto himself. Mrs.,Brady 
was in' radiant spirits, ^and kept her companions 
amused mnd interested. 

“You are like a victor after a well-won fight. 
•Whence'this air of triumph ? ” asked Basil, during 
the progress of “courses” admirably cooked and 
.•admirably served. 

“Ycmr guess is not very wide of. the mark,” 
she answered.^ “A bloodless victory has its 
fascination.”* . 

.“Still, I don’t know with whom you could 
have fought. There is no spirit of animus or 
defeat visible—here.” 
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She laughe'd. “My foes may h^ve been in- 
" visible.”' 

“ I wonder if thUd is reaTly so ?” 

c 5' •' 

His face betrayOd cvriosity, and he glacced 
round the circle. His eyes rested .finally omZara. 

“Emancipation has a beneficial effect ap- 
parently,” he said. _ “ Our young wonder is 
positively radiant to-night. I was not aware she 
could talk'^so much.” 

Mrs. Brady’s glance softened as she watched 
the two young eager faces opposite. She had 
never seen George look so happy, and it was to, 
her he owed his chance of happiness. 

“I think,” she said softly,' “that Zara has 
nevor had a chance of proving^hat she can, or 
can not do. She has been kept -in leading 
strings.” 

“ W^ho has cut them for her to-night ? ” 

She smiled ambiguously. “ Oh, events often 
emancipate one. Life goes on in a sort of groove 
for years, then a jerk, a turn will displace the 
whole mechanism,” 

“Ah, I see. But apparently it needs some, 
guiding hand to readjust it.” 

“I love youth,” she said earnestly. “It is so 
trustful, so simple, so easily, pleased. And we 
are so hard upon it. Yet when one begins „to 
look back-” o 

“This is rank hereby. What woman allows 



nowadays that she h^ reached feven the first 
stage of ‘lookiiTg back’?” 

“jf am speaking stdously^’Mr. Warrender. 
Thofe is a relief in'sha^n^ ^*ff pretences some- 
times« Tke rnjnd wants an occasional hour of 
comfort. A fnental dressing-gown and slippers 
appeal irr^istihjy to that lyant.” * 

“Does serious speaking come under the head¬ 
ing of^‘dressing-gowi) and slippers?”* he asked, 
with a smile. 

“ Not so much aS the absence of pretence. We 
live*too ?nuch for others’ opinions. I think it would 
be better to preserve the integrity of our own.” 

* But what if one’s own idea of integrity clashes 
with tfiat of othejs ? . 

“We must liave the courage of our own con¬ 
victions., It is only when we drop that, tliat we 
become copyists.” 

“ I’m afraid the copyists are in the majority.” 

“They are. ftence it behoves us to make dur 
own little staftd against the encroachments of 
moejern life.” 

“ It is an unsatisfactory thing at best. Yet 
‘what ifi one to do ? Hermits are no longer fashion¬ 
able, and the monastic life has its fraudulent side. 
Is ij possible to be,in the world, and not of it?” 

.“No,” she agreed. “It is the old story of 
serving two masters. *One roust love or despise 
one of, them.” 
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“I wonder*if J mightc^tell you—something?” 
^ he asked in IoweI|^d tones. 

Her quick, bri^^l> glan^ gave permission. 

“It is onlyothat*! n^ver Can understand yoifr 
putting up with these people. ° You are so dif¬ 
ferent in every respect.” 

“•You think I havf been trying to, serve two 
masters? Be satisfied. My term of service is 
almost ended.” 

“ And what then ? ” 

“ Oh, I shall not enter a sisterhood, or retire 
from the world,” she said lightly. “ My happiness 
will centre in the^happiness of—others.” 

He followed her glance, and saw it rest^on 
George’s down-bent head, ^nd earnest %C3. 

“ it is well to be loved like tHlat,” he said. “ I 
had not hoped to find any Spirit of self-sacrifice 
left in ^modern woman.” 

She made no response, and the conversation be- 
ca^me more general owing to a si’dden inspiration- 
' of Lord Chrissy’s. It made its usual demand on 
public attention. 

“lam going to talk to Zara,” whispered Ad^lc 
to her friend, as they left the room together. 

She had heard the result of Mrs. Brady’S inter¬ 
view with Trottie Vanderdecken before they had 
dressed for dinner, and was secretly 'elated at the 
victory gained. 

Zara, ns yet, knew nothing. The room adjoin- 
i(jg Mrs. Brady’s had bden prepared for her, and 
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sne naa comj down to (Jinner under Ihe protecting 
wing of her n^w-found friend. Assumnce of ' 
safety, and a certain novii\l exhi<j|rkting feelfng had 
quits, banished her terrors^of the night. She felt 
that no haifn copld come* to her now. Her future 
had been wrested from its would-be guide, and 
life in ite springtime of Hope and Promise Had 
suddenly thrust innuftierable treasures into her 
eager t^nds. 

Yet when Adjble Bea^desart gently detained her 
in a quiet corner* of the hall she was conscious of 
surprise. That lovely, frivolou| mondaine had 
hitherto appeared somewhat indifferent to her 
uniihportant presehce. 

“Zara,"*’commenced her new ally, “I hope.it’s 
not true that^you are leaving us. Mrs. ^grady 
hinted as anuch this morning.” 

The girl’s face flushed slightly. 

It hag to be intefltion,” she said curtly. 

“ Let me hope you will change it. It would 
Ijreak up'our pirty, it would create surprise and 
comtlient. Some explanation would be asked. ” 

“No doubt, madame. But tjiat does not affect 
nie; at least—it would not—now.” 

“You mean something has happened that alters 
your jjosition P ” 

V Madame your friend has been very kind to me,” 
said the girl softly. “ I feel safe so long as she is 
here, but when she depart, I go to depart also,’* 
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“That is l|uite right. »But she (Joes not leave 
till thefweek is wp. Neither must you, Zara.” 

“The weekrvFt is long to stay where one 
is distressed,' instllted/ unhappy. You do not 
know, naturlich." 

“ I do not wish to know. I (a^n imagine that 
a dependent positiotn has its .drawhaoks. But 
open defiance will not serve you, child. You* 
are not cif age yet. I mean not of an a^e to be 
legally independent of a guardian, even one who 
is self-constituted. Besides, there is your future 
to be considered.” 

“I can sing.^ I will openly adopt my profes¬ 
sion. I have no fear.” 

“What a child you are^ The profession jmt*' 
speak of adopting is one of hardship, as well as 
danger. A girl young, friendless, and beautiful 
is never safe when she steps into the arena of 
public life. Besides, np success is immediate. 
The greatest genius nowadays cannot‘afford-to 
be independent of managing agents, and they are 
an expensive necessity.” 

Zara moved restlessly. “ For what do yhu tell 
me all this?” she asked. 

“ Because I am so afraid you will do sp'mething 
rash, something for which you, may be sorry. 
Whereas if you will be guided by i little peudent 
advice you will offend no one, and greatly assist 
your own,,interests. You look bewildered. I will 
^ut the case more simply. You have been intro- 
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duced to a ^ider circle than you 4re aware of. 
Your concert, y^ur voice, your appearance have ‘ 
had public recognition. EvtA-^one kno^s tsoho 
introduced you, everybne J^ill 6xpeot that interest 
and pafronaige will’still s«rround your efforts. If 
they do not, questions will be asked. How are 
you going Jo angwer such questions?” ’ 

“ I haveliot thought*” 

“Of course not. ^ut if you will trifet me, as 
you trust Mrs. Brady, we shall steer you through 
all these difficulties,’ancf offend no one.” 

“ T?hat*sounds very kind, but how is it that you 
would serve me when I have angeled and offended 
one,who is also yoyr friend?” 

My*dear child, ir^ this world we have some¬ 
times to use strangl weapons to fight our—friends. 
Guile and*you*are unacquainted, but I am rfot so 
fortunate. * To declare open warfare would«often 
be a relief, but also often it would be very im¬ 
politic. Last night’s story, for instance, has been 
translated into a ghost legend for the benefit of all 
Goncerne(f. You must not contradict it, Zara. 
We are surrounded by the sleuthhounds of our 
«wn households. Social ruii> would await ui? 
often enough if we left them unmuzeled. This 
may sound very odd and very unintelligible, but 
it’s \yorth attention. You must have no open 
qugrrel with your protectress. You must stay on 
here as long as we stay. I promise you that all 
shall be arranged as you Would desire, you will 
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be permittedlto leave Po^it Street and stay either ’ 
' writh Mrs. Bradv or myself, pursuing your musi¬ 
cal education ur^r our directions. Then, next 
season, you can appear on your own merits, well 
backed, as they say. df you' are a -juccess you 
enter upon a career of indepen(lence at once. 
I>oes that satisfy yoji?” . ^ c 

“It sounds kll so well,” said the'girl distrusf-* 
fully. “But how can I be sure? Madame has 
always had charge of me. She may insist to 
keep it.” 

“ Do not feap She will insist.” 

“ But how ci n I meet her, speak tQ her, seem 
the same as before I have beenr-after. . ♦. .?” Sfie 
shuddered. 

“ Ah 1 that is what I want t6 teach you. That, 
my dear, is the hardest lesson for youth to learn 
—to ^ide its own scorn of what it scorns. But it 
is necessary sometimes. The world forces us to 
^sun>e an aspect of forgiveness to those* we knew 
as foes; to exchange smiles and greetings when 
we would rather hear the clash of steel. It may 
sound ignoble, but it has to be. I know^what 
•you would like te do. I have often shared the 
same feeling, and for the same person. The first 
cobwebs of bondage may often turn to cords of 
steel, Zara. No one knows how muth an intimacy 
implies until it is too late to deny its obliga¬ 
tions.” c 

The girl looked at hrfr questioningly. By nature 
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she was not easily dauated, or easify impressed. 
She had,more character than Ac^^le credfted her 
with possessing, thoug^h as yet*<ircumstances had 
not helped its developmental 

“Why d6_j/0M,want me*to do this?” she asked 
bluntly. 

Ad^le hjojfga iife surprise she felt. 

“Why? ... I thodght I had explained,” she 
said impatiently. “ i t^jink it a pity your chances 
in life should be spoilt by a quarrel with circum¬ 
stances. You know nothing of life. I do.” 

“Pkniw I am ignorant. I wes always shut 
ayay il! that great college. I saw only women, 
or girls like niyself, and they were not at all like 
' madam^s friends jierak Of them all no one has 
been so kind a? Madame Brady. I will do any¬ 
thing that*she*does wish.” 

“Her,wishes are mine also,” said Adelef “I 
will send her to talk to you.” 

She ro^e and crossed over to where Mrs. Brady 
was standing by the fireplace. Mrs. Gideon 
Bee, ,who was holding forth on the decadence of 
dramatic art, looked quickly up as she approached. 

.“Are you hatching a cortspiracy with ouf 
gipsy friend yonder?” she asked. ’“What a 
long, serious talk you were having ! ” 

AcJfele smiled entgmatically. “Not exactly,” 
she said; “I was only .giving advice.” 

“She does not impre|s rrfe as a malleable 
subject. How very provoking it is of, Trottie 
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to get ill! \^hat are we' to do with ourselves to- 
' night ?*• j -■ - , 

Mrs. Brady moWd softly away to the vacaftt 
chair by Zara’s sidg, and although the actress’s 
half-closed eyes seemed unobservant, Irer cflriosity 
increase'd. She knew nothing of* the events of 
the previous night. ‘ She had beeni'^d^nied a4^ 
mission toTrottie’s room, and her shrewd instincts 
were on the alert for disco^reries. 

Something unusual had hapoened. There 
seemed a secret understanding between this 
feminine trio, fand the understanding was c(k 
existent with tHeir hostess’s absence. 

Ad^le Beaudesart was too skilled a fencer tt) be 
caught at a disadvantage, and very easily sHe"^ 
parried the feints and lunges with which her 
adversary attacked. Mrs. Gideon^* Lee was the 
very Past person who ought to guess at what had 
occurred, and AdMe determined she should learn 
nothing from her. 

Presently the men sauntered in, and the card- 
tables were set out. , 

A quartette formed for bridge. Mrs. Srady 
would not play. She denied herself that excite¬ 
ment for on*ce, and Basil Warrender followed her 
example. Mrs. Gideon Lee, Adile Beaudesart, 
Lord Chris, and Tony Chevenix began with'*half- 
sovereign stakes, and were soon absorbed in the 
game until the complications of scoring produced 
It scien^fic discussion that was almost quarrel- 
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some. Zara^ slipped away to he/ room, and 
George Murphy ^d his aunt had, so muclt to say 
that iSasii Warrender was left*<|o\npletely *out in 
the CGkId, and had to'appojnt tiimsfllf umpire to 
the bridge dispute.' 

Oscar Poseu»enwitz alone was in his fUement. 
He gave* tc^^the •Steinway grand the undivided 
^tention deliied to himself, and steeped his senses 
and the room in harmcj,nies as wonderful as his 
own invention. 

There was a se^isB of restraint everywhere — a 
feeling that something had hap«ened, though 
its^ hapjiening was ignored. Lwrd Chris was 
perturbed and* preoccupied. His usual glib 
SioiiSense* fell less readily from his tongue. He 
lost heavily thrcfhgS a persistent habit of raising 
the stakes, but fhat did not affect him. He pl5yed 
* for money because it was exciting. Whethw he 
^ lost or won made little difference. 

“Are w^not to have our Decameron to-night? ”• 
asked Mrs.^Gideop Lee in an interval of dealing. 
“ Vou must really promise not to shock us quite 
so mu(!h. Lord Chris. I positively trembled last 
night. Your audacity was as tted as the private 
picture exhibitions. Only one is allowed to see 
them, in the dark.i’ 

“How can one see them in the dark?” asked 
Tony Chevenix. “Or do.you mean a ‘cat show,’ 
Mrs. Lee?” 

“ I only went once to such an exhibition. I 
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assure you tLe room wasr in total darkness. You 
couldnk tell whp was there, but' the picture was, 
of codrse, in a ^brilliant light. One could see 
that.” ' • ^ ' 

“A sacrifice to feiigiish prudery,” murmured 
Lord Chris, smothering a yawn. ^ “To see each 
other would be so perfectly proper t^at^it is pro¬ 
hibited ; but to see each other looking at a nu3^ 
goddess would require the licensing of the Moral 
Censor! Of course, art is not so real as a looking- 

A M 

glass.” 

Mrs. Gideon Lee gave a silly laugh. She 
always laughed at Lord Chris whenoshr was^in 
doubt of his meaning. It helped her out of piany 
difficulties. « •• • •* 

But about the stories,” she persisted. 

“ No—not to-night,” he answered wearily. “At 
least I will not take up my parable. Of course, 
anyone is at liberty to spquelise my little novelette 
twho wishes to do so. One , of you ladies,* for 
instance.” 

“ I think the series had better end as it bega«; 
with you, Chris,” sajd Basil Warrender. ^ 

“You are careful of susceptibilities, Basil. Ffer 
ray part Lwish I could realise what a rndtal shock 
means. But I have never denied^yself anything, 
and in ^consequence there is nothing left, to ex¬ 
perience.” 

“You do say Such dreadful things, Lord Chris,” 1 
c simpered Mrs. Gideon Lee. “ It is absolutely im- 
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possible that^ou can, have realis|5d everything. 
Murder, for inS{ance.” 

“ f have comhiitted even niijrder—in imagina- 
'tion^ Murder moref terrible,*more subtle, than 
any cfimiial has'desigifefl.* All crimes, even as 
all pleasures, ^re produced in, the brain.* That is 
the real 4 )i^gropnd of life^ Anyone can enter it 
“and choosfc liis own sport,* Anyofle, that is to say, 
who is not afraid of Jiimself.” 

“Of the border-line* of insanity beyond,” said 
Basil Warrendfer. 

think the dear mad pe^le, whom the 
prejudiceij of society condemn |3 social banish-* 
megt, are the happiest and most enviable in the 
werld.’i ^ ^ 

“ They certainl/live longer than the sane orifes,” 
said Adfele B^audesart. “Or, rather, if it4s the 
sane who® are insane, according to you, C^rissy, 
we lunafics pay the penalty for them.” 

»“ And»pay ourjceepers too,” he said. 

Mrs. Gideon Lee glanced up quickly. 

. “We are forgetting the game,” she said. 
“Yotr deal, Tony.” 
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RS. BRifDY retired early. 

She had an idea that Ad^le Beaudesart 

C 

would come to her room in order to discuss the 
problem of Zara’s future, so she dismissed Eugenie 
as soon as herthair was brushed, and her 'gown 
removed. ( 

0 

It was not long before the ejfpected kpock 
heralded her friend. 

She threw herself into a chair with an exclama¬ 
tion 6f weariness. ■ *' ‘ 

“Ifm tired out. I got entangled with one of 
Chrissy’s discussions, aijd I thought it would 
never end. Besides, the luck was all against me. 
I must have dropped at least a hundred. You 
were wise not to play. I suppose you expected 
me?” 

“Yes. I wanted to hear the resujt of you? 
discussion with Zara.” ‘ 

“She was a little difficult at h^^t, but I talked 
her over. She will stop as long as ^ou and i do.” 

“Every day will be a purgatory to me,” s&id 
Mrs. Brady. “I almost wish you hadn’t persuaded 
<me, Adfele.” 

c 
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“Don’t go*back on your tracky, iPerenna. It’s 
not fair.” 

“6h.* I have'no intention o|\loing tliat." 

TItfre was a moment’s sifence.* The gloom 
deepeaed *00 Adele’s J)fow, and Mrs. Brady 
watched her vith some anxiety. ^ 

^‘I wieh^it wasn’t so haid to find where one’s 
moral coiftage is locatecf,” she* said suddenly. 
“ I want mine badlji, but it seems to h&ve disap¬ 
peared.* I’d like nothing better than to speak 
my mind to Trfit.tid; and yet here I am sparing her 
feelit/gs«nd keeping up appearan^s.” 

“ I oppose you have good arid sufficient rea¬ 
sons?” said Mrs..Brady. 

I a«i^selfish enough to think so. At all events 
we are three to*two. You and I and Zara, against 
Trottie artd ^be Gideon Lee woman. How I hate 
her I ” •’ 

“ But,’ Adfele-” , 

4‘ Oh, tny dear# don’t mind what I say. I’m 
in a thoroughly^bad temper.” 

• She threw herself back, clasping her hands 
behinB her head. 

• “ I ought to have gone o» as I was going, 
or—I ought never to have met jyou. * You have 
made* me thin]| and you have made me regret. 
And also yoif have* made me (fornmit one unsel¬ 
fish action.” 

Mrs. Brady did not ask whJrt that action was. 
Perhaps she guessed only too well. 
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“And now[” liontinuedrAd^le, “4 seem to have 
reachedca blank wall at the end" of my journey. 
These people aiijdf I have grown used to one 
another. We all know we d’re ridiculous, b^it we 
don’t care. Trottie “is ^he head and chief <of our 
.offences^bar one, who shall be pameless. To 
tear myself away means the uprooting of innumer¬ 
able tendrils. Goodness knows how fa^i they ha^ 
spread, cir how hard they jnay be to unwind 1 
Oh I how sick I am of pretending not to°be sick 
of it all 1 Even one’s manners are false. We 
have to seem :^ft and sweet and smiliijg,-while 
our hearts are/brimming with spite and, hatr^ 
and contempt.” 

“We went over all thi^ once before,o did we 
not?” said Mrs. Brady gently.' “'It is the natural 
reactfbn after leading an unnaturrl ’life. Could 
you aot give it up, Adde?” 

“ Could r* ” 

e “ I mean to. I have had a lesson that will last 
my life. It has cured me of a foolish ambition. It 
has made me thankful that 1 am an insignificaat 
person whose presence will not be missed^i^ven 
at the dog’s tea-parties.” 

■Adile dropped her arms, and looked-at her. 
“ Does that mean you won’t come to London 
again ? ” 

“It does. I don’t say that we are ultra-slj'ict 
moralists in Ireland; that we have not our spites 
land jealousies and scandals. But between life there 
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and here, th| let I know and thefeel whose notice 
I coveted, there a great gulf fijped.” 

“Your are not complimentaryyour s{5onsor,” 
said Ad^le a little bitterly. 

“ My sponsor 'needs Vo more sugared false¬ 
hoods. She knows the truth of my wofds.” 

^ “ Wishe^ are*vain things,” said Adele, rising 
abruptly. ‘She stood leaning against the mantel¬ 
piece, looking down into the fire. * 

“ Oh, if I had only met you ten years sooner ! ” 
she cried passiorial^ly. “ When I was still a girl, 
^en’I had a heart—not a stone infmy breast! But 
marriage killed anything that wasjgood out of me. 
And to hide *the•shame and loathing that were 
eating »yt my very lifp, j[ plunged into the fastest, 
maddest phas5 of this hateful social existence. 
Now—whht can I do? What am I fit for?* Just 
to live on season for season, driving, dining, 
dancing 1 A vain fool li,ving for vain follies. And 
my looks will fade, and people will say how so»n 
I have ‘gone qff,’ and there will be only two 
alternatives left—to repair by art the ravages of 
Timef or drop out of the race and be forgotten. 

1 am not thirty, Perenna, and yet I have begun ^ 
to di;eaft the toll of the years to come: the cruel 
years!* that takg everything from us, our youth, 
our beauty, our figures, and give us no compensa¬ 
tion 1 ” 

t 

“Would it not be wiser, thfcn, to lay up some 
store of. comfort for ourselves, Ad^le?^ Love^ 
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friendship, ki^jduess, charky—these*^ we may gain 
' ot give if we wiiy’ 

“Nof such woSi^eti as I,” said Ad^e Beaudesart^ 
bitterly. “Love Has passed me by. The-.only 
man for whom I have e'J^eir felt— 

She btoke off abruptly, and began unpinning 
the loose waves of herscoiled hair,) her jfyes on the 
glass that showed her pale and stormy face. 

“ Wherfe is Zara?” she asked abruptly. 

Mrs. Brady pointed to the door dividing her 
room from the dressing-roqjSi bfeypnd. 

“I wonder ikishe is asleep. I should like to 
see her asleep,’})Continued Ad^le. “ Giad't'inows^ 

I have no cause to love that girl. She has been 
the marplot of more than pne well-laid, cchenSe. 
But for all that I am glad she will bfe rid of us. At 
least,'she will be safe—with you.” * 

SheL moved towards the door, and ^^^s. Brady 
followed. She was perplexed and distressed by 
her friend’s strange mood, andastrangef accusa¬ 
tions. The Adfele Beaudesart qf to-i^ight was 
showing another phase of character—one guite 
unfamiliar. 

The door of the next room was unlocked. Ad^l^ 
Beaudesart'turned the handle softly, and stood 
looking in. 

A night lamp by the bedside showed the «girl’s 
quiet form, sleep-bound, and motionless. Her 
dark hair Hooded the pillows; her face looked like 
carved ijiarble in its chiselled outlines. 
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Step by ste|) Ad^le approachedlu^til she reached 
the bed. her^ she remained g^ing doyn at the* 
sleeper,* her mefciless eyes nptmg every’point of 
beaitfy and of youth—the be'huty.and the youth 
that couM nevef agair> t>e* her own, the beauty 
and youth that had laid their spell on* the only 
man whose heajt she had f^ver*craved to win. • 

* She hald lost him,‘and* all thfe zest of life had 
emptied itself into ,that loss. Yet she could not 
hate fter unconscious rival, nor bring herself to 
blame him foi' ^i^ choice. 

A* few bitter tears gathered irf her eyes as she 
^stoodfsilftntly there. Her heart ^hispered, “ SucTT 
a Qne was I-*-on(ie.” 

* But« that “once”.was the hollow echo of any 

* » • • 

pride or joy iti the past. She saw the whiteness of 
virgin youth smirched and desecrated, and made 
horrible'as hell. She saw the garden o4 nature 
trampled and laid waste. She saw herself the 
sport of years jyid the chosen goddess of Fojly. 
She stood alojie, and looked at these things as* 

• one looks at shapes in a mirror. Regret was 
as flseless now as rebellion had been in those 
far-off days. She forced hack her tears, and 
turpetl away from the sleeper. Tha* chill of self- 
resttraint imp^osed by the education of the world 
clasped herewith rf:old steadfastness. 

• Her lips set themselves firm with an unspoken 
resolution as she again passed into the outer 
room. Her heart had begun to teach her a new 
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"'^'Slson, to speak Li new language. Some sort of 
(StH^gth rjeemed \»K)rn within her fEs jealousy died 
out. The accusations of her owtf maimed njfture 
filled her with contemptuous pity. ^ 

“As if any man'^cjiuld he^tate ir suph a 
choice 1 ” ohe said to herself. “ How .wise he was 1 
. . t And what a fo61—^ I ” 

She held out her haAds cwithout a' word, anif 
instinctively her friend gues^pd what it was she 
could not speak. Silence answered silencfe, but 
the door closed on compreliension.' 

' f 

It is only in ^ crisis of life that a n%turg gets’ 
' shaken out of a groove whiclj has seemed .its 
'natural travelling route. The readjustment of 
oneself tojaltered circumstances'is as bewildering 
as thee readjustment of one’s bruised* limbs and 
terrifieij senses after a railway accident, * 

Mrs. Brady was undergoing this ordeaf. She 
fel^ sleep would be impossible un):il she hacd gone 
‘ thoroughly over the facts leading jto her present 
situation. 

The lightness and carelessness with whictfshe 
had entered upon a journey so suddenly momen¬ 
tous, appalled her. How could she have accepted 
a position which laid her open to very question¬ 
able suspicions? She had told hefself it ivas 
for George she had done it. For his sake shp 
had desired the passport to the “ smart ” world. 
Fqr him she had planned to secure a wealthy 
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wife. To eaae his burdens ani ^to assist 10 
career she Bad forked and sch^ed. 

Aifd lb I it wks all useles^. ^^eorge had his 
own jdeas of independence, «lSis jown plans of 
happipess* Money and ^pcfcition did not enter 
into them any’longer. The ground had fallen 
suddenly away ^eneath h^ fEet, and ^he found 
iferself co«templating»a dark pitfall from which 
a chance hand had /escued her. 

A gtrl’s hand. 

The one uifcousiderea, unneeded personality 
that ha^ mixed with this gay c><bwd. The one 
i^nore^ influence passed by unconsciously amidsP 
noi§e and strwgglp and confusion. “I am not a 
foal, ai^d I am not ignorant. Yet but for Zara l‘ 
should never ^av5 known to what I was lending 
myself,” sh^Jliought. 

The question of extrication again force^* itself 
upon her notice. Her pity for Ad^le Beaudesart, 
her contempt fpr Trottie Vanderdecken, l^r 
anxiety for Zara, met her on neutral ground for 
■pooler judgment, and took each its apportioned 
plac^ Severance-from this set held no fears 
•of future social ostracism, supposing she desired 
to re-establish herself. But to-night she felt a 
singular indifference towards such re-establish- 
menj. 

“ I have had twenty years’ experience of the 
world,” she reflected, *“ and .ended up with an 
experiment that I can never forget. I think Ji 
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may retire no^. If Georgp is happj^, and if I can 
f assist hi^ji to gaii(i his heart’s desic6,1 Save secured 
all I ffeed. We ^n’t stand ^Sponsors* for our^ 
children’s future, hftr be theif Providence, though 
we would give our hfert’# blood to do it.” 

She q«ioted half unconsciously those words of 
the Persian poet—' 

r • 

“ I sent my Soul through the Invisible, 

Some secret of that after-life to spell, 

And by-and-by my Soul veturned to me 3 
And answered,' I myself am Heaven and Hell.’ ” 

I 


/ 

• That was what it meant to be a Soul. 

o 

or Hell to—itse^if. 



* * ’ * . » % * 

9 ' [■» 

“I suppose AdHe is right,” shg went on. 
“Worldly-wise; but this is a case few worldly 
wisdoiti. Nothing would be gained by open 
warfare. A great deal may be saved b^a truce. 
At least, I can fight for Zara''and for George. 
There is a day of reckoning in ytore for Trbttie 
Vanderdecken before I say good-bye to hgs for 
ever I” 
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M r?. VANDERDe’cKEN raised her head 
from a nest j)illows, and gaze’d drowsily 
about the rooip. ^ 

A consciousjjeSs of something that had hap- 
pendti,* something disturbing ind unpleasant, 
aungj about her half-deadened senses. Sh* 
clqped her eyes aiid lay back, and tried to remem-' 
bfer what it was. 

Her troop ^f familiars thronged about her: It 
was to nonS^f them surely she owed this passing 
discomfcfrt. One by one she passed tjiem in 
review.* Then a sudden stab of memory thrust 
hfr int® the presence *of one stern accuser, and 
shame and anger rent aside the filmy veil of sub-, 
,terfuge. * * 

woman . that it should be that woman. 

I And from the first I hated her. It is all Addle’s 
■ fault.. But I wish I could remember how it all 
carff about.” 

She rang,for the ma^d. “What is the time, 
Victorine?” shea'sked. 

“It is the middays madame. The bell has 
just sounded for dijeuner. ^hall I bring some to 
madame?” 
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“ Midday r Hjit what (jjay, Victffirine—Christ- 
emas?” , ^ 

“ No,‘ madam®; l^at ha^' passfed. It ii le*jour 
apres le Noel, .whkt one callS le jour de Bo^e in 
this country.” 

“ The <• 26 th of December,” murmured Mrs. 
Vafiderdecken vaguely “Is it possibleol have 
slept for two days ? Then perhaps; I onlv 
dreamt- 

She rose abruptly. 

“Bring me some tea, and prepaie my bath. I 
will get up. '^Did I sleep all day yesterday, 
Victorine?” 

“ Madame does not remember? Tiens, out <^at 
IS strange. Madame rose ^nd made he/ntoildt, 
en neglige, of course, and had one lung interview 
with the Irish lady called ‘de Beady* by her 
maid, t Madame was much upset by the interview, 
and insist that I inject the soothing drops, and 
thf n she sleep. It is but the fii^st time tJow that 
madame awakes.” 

Mrs,. Vanderdecken made no reply. Her eyes, 
gazed vacantly before her. Her bead felt lilfe an 
empty sieve. Thoughts came and slipped away • 
ere she could grasp them. Memory offered Qnly 
dim outlines of trouble yet unfaced by irresftiute 
faculties. 1 

“They are all well? All here? ... No onp 
has left?” she askedtpresently. 

c“Left? Mats non, madame. They seem well 

.C 
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amused. Thty have tjie horses,,* the bicycles, the 
cards, the^miftac; they walk,jchey drive, they» 
dress, ^out d fait Id mSme ^cse!” * 

TrQttie closed hef eyes again. » The irony of 
the maid’* speed? struck? lyei^with a sudden savage 
truth, Alwaf i''la m^e chose!" ^ 

She was not missed, npt clesired, not of any 
personal «Consequenct* to* these “so-called friends 
who entertained themselves at her expense, and 
used Rer house as*an hotel, and had not even sent 
a message of m.qairy about her absence. 

“ I'-wiJl break the whole party uf). I will return 
to Logdoij,” she said furiously.' “ Why should Tf 
trouble my head about these idiots ? ” 

•And,m a white heg,t of passion she had herself 
dressed, and Vent*downstairs. ' 

Luncheon 4 vas over. The day had clouded, and 
a fine so^t rain was falling. Four of the* party, 
consisting of Lord Chris, Tony Chevenix, Mrs. 
Gideon •Lee, ancj Basil Warrender, were playipg 
ping-pong, ^d^le Beaudesart was talking to 
£ara, George and Mrs. Brady were nq^ Ifeere. 

‘^fiallo, TroJtiftjJ*.welcome back to your ances- 
•tral halls. How are you?” called out Lord Chris, 
as he ’sent the tiny celluloid ball flying across the 
tabltf, and scored “vantage.” 

‘U am petfectljiwell,’*she answered, taking in 
Miho were present with a glance. “ I hope you’ve 
managed to amuse yourselves«in my absence.” 

“ Oh yes! But, truthfully speaking, this is,a 
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dull hole. Youjwon’t be able to ejidure it much 
•■longer, J’m sure.r * 

“I ddn’t inteKa‘‘to endure it,’’she said ccJblly. , 
“ I shall go back tb' town to-ihorrow.”' 

The ping-pong placers'stopped to Iook at^ier. 

“ Our ■convenience is always a petty and unim- 
poftant thing,” rehia’’ked LordoChris.• “Are 
you giving us tfie saclc for any reason, Trotti^ 
How have we incurred yourgroyal displeasure?” 

“ It has nothing to do with you. 1 hav^ taken 
a dislike to the place. All experiinents are not 
successful.” 

“This one certainly promises no e:?cepyon to 
the rule,” laughed Lord Chris. ■‘“Tony, you 
serve.” , - * 

Mrs. Vanderdecken approached Zara. 

The> girl’s pearl-like pallor flushe.d' with angry 
flame.o She sprang to her feet, regardless of 
Adfele’s detaining hand. ^ 

..Two souls leaped Jgl^nflict c^s their eyes met. 
No words coul4 -‘lave matched such bitter de- 
fianqgifi^tl^c^rrs flaming glance, or such shamed 
fear as loit^ed out from the wohinn’s. But 1 rottie 
recovered herself quickly. A long apprenticeship* 
to the world^ has its uses. ^ 

“I want you, Ad^le,” she said. “WilP you 
come to the library? 2ara, ^my child, wo are 
leaving here by the first train in the morning. 
Will you tell Cofaiie ,what to pack for you? 
Victorin^ has her hands full.” 
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“ I—I do nc]| gc^with^you to Pont Street,” said 
Zara in a l(Av, retrained voice, h^rs^ from strong 
feeling, j 

*' “No, dearest. Font Stree»*is jn confusion. 
The wgrknjen, you know.* J shall go to Claridge’s. 
Adfele has kindly offered to put you up.” . 

Zara moved quickly away^ 

• lowered** lids hid. Trt)ttie’s* averted eyes. 
Whether the battle^was postponed oi not, at 
least itt challenge •ha^ *been unuttered. 

She drew a deep brSath. “Come, Ad^le,” she 
said. ..And the two women swept sWe by side into 
the gloomy silence of the deserted room beyond. 

*Onc^there ^d alone, Mrs. Vanflerdecken faced 
round with the fierceness of baffled rage. 

“ Telf Ine e»erytBin*g,’’ she said. “ How dai’ed 
that woman abroach me? What is known i” 
“Nothing. You need have no fear. Evefyorie 
thinks Za'ra was frightened by the ghost, and that 
the^ haunted room chanced^o be Aers. It was ^ 
fortunate legend for the h^se, and for you, 
"l^ottie.” * * 

“Aad—the Irishwoman?” murmured ^rottie 
vindictively. 

■ “You saw her yesterday.” 

“I^I was not myself. I have forgotten. I can’t 
rem^ber whart'pas^d.” * 

Ad^le told her what had passed, and what had 
been promised, and she listaned silently. “ I 
shouldggive up that drug V I were'you, Trottie,”- 
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she concluded. “Its .effects <ire becoming’ 
disastrous. \ lender you are.’not' afraid. Of 
course * we havie dgreed that out bodies ^re* quite 
unimportant inconveniences, but slS long^ as we 
inhabit them they* ctefnand a little# considera¬ 
tion. ” c 5 ,. • « 

•“I am®sick of Sif^J Si^S^Stfik^sicJj 1 ” cried 
Trottie, a suddifen des^perate"^ iniser/ (iaping i1tto» 
her weird eyes. She threw herself down on an 
old-fashioned leather cofich, '• and gave •way to 
hysterical sobbing. 

The contrast between that ancient,, time- 
' honoured piece*' of furniture and the prostmte 
figure with itrf modern gown, its^ modeA he^, 

' its clenched and falsely whitened hands, styick 
upon Adfele Beaudesart's hotlce \^th a*%ense of 
horrpr. Was this life? Was this.womanhood? 
’\jr was it but a Living Lie that Fashion had 
created to cheat the crazy fancies of a world it 
ruled? ' ' ^ 

On the wings of Idleness *■ and Wealth this 
foolish creature had been carried hither and 
thither, without thought of any other respon^sibillty 
than what she owed her varyiltg '^oods. To this 
pass had she come*. 

Sick of “life. Well, what wonder? S'uch life 
as she knew. 

What did it hold? 

No love worth the n^e; no fidelity that was 
not purchased by*wealfh, or retained by fear; no 
xpleasu^ that ^as the natural outcome of unspoilt 
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feelings; no geaae thaWwas not drug-sodden; no 
memory th4t wts not stained by regret. 

TBes^ thoughts rushed wil^ through'Adele’s 
brain as she'watched that paro?tysn* of despair. 

Events ^ad forced he? ^ntb an abnormal situa¬ 
tion, and Trottte Vanderdecken represented some 
strange, Neme^s she had, recklessly *chosen * to 
clTallenge,* alid now sought to Appease. 

The sobs died awray. An inflamed«and tear- 
drenched face lifted ifself from the couch, and 
a sullen voice#addresSed Ad^le. 

“\Yhy don’t*you help me? Why don’t you 
swggest something? Can’t I defy this woman^ 
Who ^s she,,after all? A mere^social nobody. . ' 
Hpr tongue coul5 be silenced. You have som^ 
influent:*, ha^p yow ribt ?” 

“I have oo influence over Zara Eberl^rdt,” 
said Ad^le chldly. “And Zara Eberhardt 
claimed Airs. Brady’s protection.” 

“ But she is going to’you-” 

“ I thfnk not.”* 

“ I—you heard me tell her.” 

• “PJi yes; but Zara is not at all inclined to 
obedience. has cut the strings of your 

‘authority with absolute determination. You 
know she is a pagan creature, and has only the 
primitive virtyes of nature to set against our 
artifteial teachings. • She had a sharp and sudden 
awakening, Trottie. You, at least, can never 
send her to sleep again.” * 

Mrs. Vanderdecken drew her^lf up, into & 
z 
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sitting position, and carefidly touched and patted 
*her wave^ toupee into the latest fashionible angle. 

She was becoonirig calmer, and with lenewed^ 
comppsure came tW dread of annoyance. ^ She 
hated annoyance. A§ f^r as was* possibJe she had 
evaded it*on other stringent occasions. It seemed 
hard that it should dodge the heals of a •philan¬ 
thropic action. 

To lose’her hold on Zar%^<neant a great deal. 
There would be no sensation to create next ^ason. 
No interest in the narrowing hiccle of her own 
life. 

It was a very narrow circle now, and sn^Knew 
it. A fixed idea to shut out .all that was jun- 
pleasant, or tragic, or suffering, had ^Igft Her 
contused as to the substan;je amf shadows of 

evic^efice. Emotions that were al’owafale occa- 

« • 

sionalfy shuddered away from emotions that were 
not. She had dreaded any disturbance of her 
eider-down comfort, and managed to avoid, it 
’ with considerable success. NoW(,all had grown 
intricate, and she was called upon for a decision* 
A thing she abhorred. 

She turned viciously on Ad^le at last, 

“ Whatever on earth possessed you to takp up 
that odious woman ? ” she cried, ‘ ‘ See wh^t she 
has done 1 Chrissy warned me a£|ainst haanng 
her here, and yet you woujd bring her. I suppose 
it was on account of Ggorge, and he has turned 
hito the post unaccountable prig 1 For goodness’ 
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sake, get them oift of Ae house, and never let me 
see them alain*!' I feel quite i^at the hate idea.”* 
, “Vo* are breaking up the ^»rty yourself. It 
can easily be arranged,” answered*Ad^le. ^‘The 
obno::iouS elemefit may ty conveyed in a different 
carriage. Zira, Perenna, George, and^I?” 

“ Yoj$—^r^ S^oing to take their part ? Is tViat 
your ideat)f friendship?” 

“It is my idea o& justice. One mdy make a 
false step on the thre;^hold, Trottie, but one need 
not follow it ^p.* A few moments ago you said 
you Were sick of this life. I can say the sam^. 
yi^e l^ve. played a game for hjgh stakes—and 
lost Now w% know it Was never worth playings 
Those ,who have located on and those who have 
joined in it, are alil|s weary. Let it end. If we 
must set a fa'shion, let it be one of seeming*b«ttv 
than we^re, not worse.” 

Trottie stared at her ^ith lack-lustre eyes. She 
could hAdly beli«ve it was Ad^le who spoke. 

“Are -you burning preacher?” she asked 
viciously. “If so, spare me your sermons and 
your platitu^s When I feel in a religious mood 
T go to the Evening Dress SefVice at St. George’s, 
Cur;»A Street. I find that quite’ sufficiently 
edifyfng.” 

Atl^le laughed contemptuously. 

•“ I have known you, long enough, Trottie, to 
know that nothing short of a fciracle can change 
you, and miracles don’t happen nowadays, evefl 
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at St. George’s, Curzon Stneet. Jt the cruellest 
♦satire oi^ ourselves that our very .rfeligiton has be¬ 
come associated our toilets. That ojir souls, , 
are o^'ered a full-dress service as the me^ns of 
introducing us to the Crfator wh6m we nock with 
every hoftr of our lives 1 ” 

Trottie Vanderdeckan rose suddenly# The 
anger in her face played havoc with Victorin'?s 
complexioh aids, but she had^forgotten everything 
in the natural heat and ^ indignation 6f the 
moment. 

“Cant!” she cried. “And cant hoxvr you, 

* • 
Adde. You ! J shall hear next that,yoy have 

‘ 'Jjecome a convert and entered# a Convent, or a 

sisterhood, or something.’^’ , * 

wish I could!” cried ^d^le,' with sudden 

“But at least I should r^uire a clean 

record and a fair name. Trottie—have you ever 

thought what it would mean to see one's own soul ? 

I have seen mine.” 

She turned then, and left the iu\iiii. 

Trottie’s dulled eyes watched her retreating 
figure. She heard the sharp click of the closed 
door. Then she fell back on the couch, covering® 
her face with shuddering hands. 

Why had Ad^le said that ? 

To see one's (mm soulf » 

Could such a thing ever be? Had the Univei;se 
an unwritten law? ‘ W 4 ,s there a limit to the de¬ 
fiance Creator and creature? Were those 
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terrors from wht«h sh» fled, those sleepless hours ^ 

she sougllt drug into sensefessness, those* 

Jiorforsithat pufSued her, ai^ aigainst which she 

locked doo? after door in futue resistance;, were 

such«thii%s to cSntinue?^ An eternal punishment 

awful as it vfes inevitable ! 

^he sh^yered from head* to foot. 

With fuch force a*s Nature had left her she 

cursed her miserable fate. She had ’brought it 

on herself. She* c^uld not get away from it. 

With each ft^djustment of her faculties, with 

each •return to consciousness, she had felt that 
* • • 
J|ife h|ld a growing terror. Even to herself she 

could not act—aiways. 

*“I jim no worse lhap others,” she told herself 
now, as she rocke^ to and fro in a spasrfi of 
mental ago'niy. “This will pass. It is 
dark hojur. I shall forget. I shall take ^p life 
again. I shall enjoy-;—” 

•A drf sob ratijed in her throat and choked ber 
utterance. Nstfure, maimed and insulted, and 
tiemed for long, insensate years, was taking 
sudden sharp vengeance on terrible wrongs. 

She lay there sick, shuddering, afrand. The 
air iutrated with self-accusations, an’d amidst the 
turnfoil of h^- aching brain she heard again and 
agtttn those* parting words of AdJ;le Beaude- 
sart’s— , 

“ Have you ever thought tvhat it would mean 
to see one's'awn soul?" 


XXXIJ 


T he rain had ceased. 

Mrs. Brady threw pn.” a thick cloak and 
went out into the grounds. , 

The hall was empty as she passed through, but 
o,n the first terrace she was joined by 'Bajil 
Warrender. , 

^ “Have you received your marching orders?” 
he asked. “ Do you know we are all leave 
to-morrow ? ” ^ 

stopped, and looked up at hb face in up- 
conceaiied surprise. “No, I have heard nothing. 
Are you jesting?” 

Indeed I am not. Mrs. Vanderdecken in¬ 
formed us that she had had enou^ of this place. 
She was going away. Naturally we cannot re* 
main. I am surprised you have heard nothing.” 
“WhefTe^s Mrs. Vanderdecken?” 

“ She and Lady Beaudesart retired to the fibrary 
for confidences. I sup^se they are there “still. 
We oth^s ping-ponged ourselves into coll^se, 
and the# dispersed as the, sun came out.” 

“ I wonder where “Zaraf is. I have not seen her 
bnce lun^h^Qk” 


34 * 
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“ I wondej wjiere ^ur nephew is. 1 have not* 
seen him-<>-since luncheon. Howtnaturally yout^ 
flie% t(^,youth 1V 

“.It is dhly natural. I thi^k, ^r. Warrender, 
we wantjsometbfng thal is natural and wholesome 
and simple in’this atmofphere of insincerity.” 

Hisoface tc^k on a sh§d? of gravtty. , 

“ Donlt include me in lhat accusation. I assure 
“you my reason fo^ coming here wa^ one quite 
aparP from this Set ahd its vagaries. ” 

“ I came db^cause Ad^le wished it,” said Mrs. 
Bradjjsimply. “I am sorry no’s?, and yet one is 
never to^ old to be taught the Ftessons of life.” * 

,.He gave her gi quick, apprehehsive glance. 

'■ “ ^eriously,” he said, “ I was sorry to find )^u 
here. ‘Selfishly, l^was glad, which thing -is an 
allegory dtjcen without explanation. I, have a 
great admiration for you, Mrs. Brady. , ^ h5pe 
we may be friends; not such friends as Society 
iiolds«n its looje and'changeful clasp, but friends 
who kiipw agd appreciate life and its manifold 
meanings; who have the strength to avoid and* 
the'*courage to select.” 

“ I halle only lately leargt how easily one lays 
oqe's acts open to misinterpretatton,” she an¬ 
swered. “ Perhaps the lesson was needed. I 
took people and eveifts at their owa valuation 
till I came here.” ' , 

“And what has cii|nged you?” 

“Very little, and yet a great deal,” she s^id. 
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“ I shall iay good-bye to Society fot a long time ; 
pi am going baak to Ireland.” . • 

“That' sounds.ahnost tragic,”-he saidj^wifli a^ 
smile. “Will ^t b4 possible to find J^ou in4;hat 
land o? love, valour, and confusion ? ” 

She laifghed also. “Oh; quite possible. Are 
you,hinting"an invitafiop?” 

“Indeed I am:’ I shall-come in pursuit of 
the primitive virtues denied ^by Lord Chris as* 
existent.” ’ 

“ I hope you will not bring’hini ^ith you.” 
“Certainly nut,” he said promptly. “•The 
pursuit of friendship is limited in this ipstance. 

“You said the"^ pursuit was in pear-ch of p'rinji- 
tiVe virtues.” 

“Are they incompatible with such regard and 
such reyerence as a man feels for a tri\e woman ? ” 
His tpne was so earnest and his face so grave 
that Mrs. Brady was conscious of slight embarrass¬ 
ment. She looked at him. There^ was a qwestioit 
jn her eyes. 

“ We will come out of the hurly-burly and • 
meet on new ground,” he continued. “Hefe’it 
is impossiye to know-the real person. We play 
at pretences until we are unable to distinguij^h 
truth from falsehood, it grows wearisome"; I 

am very tired of it. Are jfou ? ” 

“ Very,” she answered quietly. 

“ I was sure of it I h^ve often watched you. 

It ^eemed to me that you^bad an extraordinarily 
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healthy way qf looking at things. I 'used to 
wonder if ft wSs* genuine.” 

. ^“I^ouiseeni to*have taken J?pn*e trouble,” she 
said. • , , 

“ It«wa^too interesting^to'be that. May I ask 
you something?* Do not answer unless yc« wish.” 

“Arey^ not responsible in some way for this 
disorganisation—this^udden alteration of plans?” 

Her face grew *sud(fenly warm. “Yes,” she 
said. 

He drpw a quick,* sharp breath. “ I felt sure c^f 
it. Sonnet or later I knew you vvould find your 
way. to the sftrfaee of la Vie Intime, organised^ 
an5 dejnoralised by ifs ^nventors. I said, ‘ She 
is human and natur^, and out of place.’ TKen 
I looked for apiotive.*’ 

“ Frankjy, I had none ; I let myself be tne»sport 
of chance. Once it blew me into this feather¬ 
brained assemblage, I remained. It seemed onl^' 
a playground fpr ridiculous games. My chief 
wonder was that they could keep on playing at 
enjoyment of them.” 

‘ ‘“They will keep on playmg the j^^mes and 
pretending the enjoyment ^s long a^ life lasts,” 
be said. “Tljere are onlj^two things for which 
Sodlaty cares* nowadays. *’ Pleasure at any cost, 
and Wq^h because it can purchase pleasure. 
Grief cannot pierce its anmoul* of selfishness, nor 
love melt ita frigid apathy. The only,passioi> 
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encoura|fed is that of tlje senses^ Honour and 
decency and self-respect are old-fashioned words 
that haVe no place jn a modern dictiona^.” * 

“yet feeling and kt^owing this,*you jnerged 
your own life into thht of the Pie Intirfie?"* 

“ Neeessity drew jiie into a ndt f curiosity im¬ 
pelled me to stay. 'You are the on|y*exi^nal 
force that has made me feel ashamed o? the bond- ‘ 
age, and'eager to sever its meshes.” 

“I? . . . But 1 thought you classed ftie with 
these people ? ” 

“ At first—yes. I am wiser-now.” 

“ I—I think 1 see George and Zara coming 
through the plantation,” she said hurriedly> “I 
want to speak to her.” 

He laid a detaining hand '^n her a‘rm. 

‘^Do you think they need us? >Do you think 
we n'jed them? I have not made half my con¬ 
fession yet. I wanted to ask your sympathy for 
a poor portrait painter who Ijas had 'his soul 
awakened, his judgment enslaved, and his heart 
stolen. It is a very sad story, I assure yo«. 
Will you give it a hearing?” 

“ Not-.^i^re,” she said, with sudden gravity? 
“Not now.”’ 

“ Where, then—and when ? ” 

“ Perhaps when you pay tbat visit to Ireland,” 
she said, smiling. ‘ ‘ It takes time, Mr. Warrender, 
to readjust one’s opinioi>s of a person.” 

I “Suppose I have never been the person you 
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imagined? I ttjo a part to play in this 

comedy. ^he»<;urtain has gone down on it for 
the fest^ime. The Wheel od I^ortune ffas sud- 
denl)i turned. If you won’t •Jistan to one con¬ 
fession, will you4iear ai?oth*r? I wanted you to 
be the first—*-•” 

SJvP stoppedesuddenly agd'faced hiffl. “01\ I 
hope yoi^v iTave not Beco’ige siiWdenly rich. It 
would be such a stoi;y-book ending. And—some¬ 
how now—I have? becdme afraid of wealth. It is 
the Evil Spirift^of* the World; its Genius of De¬ 
struction.” ' “ 

’‘That Js so exactly my of)inion,” he saiS, 
“that l made»up/ny mind to ask’someone whos^ 
advice I could rely upon, to help me in the arduous 
task of Spending mfjfe riot unwisely, or too well. 

I have had tlf^ misfot4une to inherit a fortung—and 
a title. The news came this morning. 'Jhen f 
took my (X)urage in both hands and came to you. 
Dfar lady, shall^ we g'o out together from this 
stifling aJ;mospljere''of falsehood and luxury into , 
the purer kir of Truth ? Shall we accept Fortune’s 
gifts krith humility and thankfulness, and prove 
to the wontl that life is not njerely a^^ race in 
the pursuit of pleasure ? ” ’ 

He held out Kis hand as they stood face to face, 
tho fading winter ^unligSt falling on their heads. 
oTher^^as something humorous yet pleading 
in his eyes, and her fir^ surprise merged into a 
pardonable pride of conquest, remembering wh^t 
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she had heard of the handsome«pajnter’s indiffer¬ 
ence to womefi. 

She rrankly gaVfe the hand his own {i|mafide(j, c 
but the humour bf the situation toftched her to 

f 

uncontrollable mirth.c 

“ I rep.lly don’t know how much’ybu mean,” she 
laughed. Or if this^ is only a Ke\^ aqt in ,?- 4 T^ew 
comedy. I sho'uld not like to lose your good 
opinion, "or your friendship, Mr. Warrender 
(you have not told me your new title),* but I 
have never thought of you in'ag^; more serious 
light.” - - ' 

‘ “There is time^and opportunity to remedy th|t 
omission,” he said, smiling again.* “Our years 
match too well to play Romeo and Juliet. Only 
promise to give me a hearit g later “on. Let me 
prove to you that I look upo4 life as-a responsible 
heritage, and that I can reverence a good and 
honest woman as God’s best gift to the incomplete 
njan.” 

“Supposing your opinion is incorrect? If, as 
you say, we are not of an age to play Romeo and 
J uliet, neither are we of an age to make a regret¬ 
table mistake.” 

“ That is true. I suppose I have the corfceit of 
my own powers of observation, when I sayT am 
content to abide by their Verdict.” 

“But you are inclined Jo limit mine,'*^she said 
demurely. “ I hasre a-ot had the time or the 
opportunity to devote my judgment fb a study of 
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your character. JBesid^s, I candidly tell you I 
.have never^i«^,a thought to a second marriage.” 

^ “ r-am^lad to Jiear it. Yo» can now s^t about 
thinHinjf of *ne, with due rega«fe ta myself as the 
instig^torcof the Hea.” 

“You ought? to have*’a drop of Iri^ji blood 
sonje^hcre,” she laughed.^ That Ypeech 
worthy ofjotie of my oVn countr^^men.” 

' “ I have a drop—ip fact, several. When I ques¬ 
tioned “you about* youf country, it was as much 
from interest*?^ <from curiosity. My title and 
possessions come to me in a mo^ e^t^rdinary 
fashion thjough a branch of th# family sudden'^ 
extyicf; an Ipish branch. So yoif see how fittin^^ 
an'd important it is that I should have an Irislt 
wife to (5ilot Ihe thr^gh the shoals and currents of 
strange watd^. It a country of which l,^tnow 
nothing. “'Won’t you lend me a guiding h^nd?*’* 

Again she laughed, but the colour rose becom- 
ii\gly to her cheek, and she drew away the hand 
he had sojong Retained. 

« “You^fciay come and see me in Dublin,” she 
said. ® “ I shall return there at the end of the 
»month.” " o 

,* ♦ * * ?” * 

« 

“ k’s as beautiful as a picture you’re looking 
toAiight, ma'am,’’ renfkrked Eugenie, as she 
a^xed last pin and shook out the lace flounce 
of her‘mistress’s gown.^ “And as if years had 
been lifted oft your head,” she added. 
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“Perhaps they have,” s^id'Mrs. j^ady radiantly. 

. “ My luck has turned at last, Eugdhie.* The most* 
wonderful things h9ve happened*; and tljjJ stfangp , 
part about it all'^fe that^ I’ve never#trie(^ «ever 
bothered, yet I scofe victor a^ throiJghl All 
through.” she reperfted,'^as she Atf over in her 
mind her trfiimph over^Trottie Vaiiderc^ckejjb^er 
schemes for George and Zara, her inflijehce with 
AdMe Beaudesart, and finaUy, her conquest of 
Basil Warrender. 

What would they all say whefi tJTey heard Vuit? 

It said'Stj.great deal for the innate nobijiiy and 
goodness of her heart that she had deferred tffat 
^Jjearing; had® abstained from Sauntin^ Jier 
triumph and her conquest. But she could not 
mask the exhilaration of her^sparkliflg eyes, and 
radia,nt face. 

Adyie, and Trottie Vanderdecken both_observed 
it. 

^The latter met her foe with no,change ®f map- 
. ner or shade of difference. She was far too well 
schooled in masking feelings to fail evin at this 
crisis. The evening was just as other evenings. 
The vapid>»t§lk, the effort at epigrammatic smar^ 
ness, the mUd chaff at and against each Other. 
But there was a sense of relief among theift all 
when their hostess wish^ thera “feood night,” 
retiring early on the plea of fatigue ^i^^nd thp 
prospect of the nextf day’,* journey. 

.She ^wandered' Ustlessly up the 'stairs, and 

Striae >.4'^;,.,, 

1 . (JjucuKa.iOO 050 
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Bldorado limped J^zily aiier iier. Suddenly she 
paused anc^ looltiid back at the groijp below. 

At George standing protectiogly^by Zarl*s side. 
At L^rd Chois lighting his cig^ette from that of 
Tony Qhewnix. At Oscar Popeurenwitz sprawling 
on the rug before the fift. At Mrs. .Br^y sur- 
rounded.b^ the%remaining ^^ures, arrtl Iaughii\g 
* up into B^il*\^farrendA-’s &dmirihg eyes. 

On that figure in i|^ rose-pink velvet r^ibe, with 
its audacious, triumphant air, its wholesome, un¬ 
tampered - witli,\ w«ll - preserved womanhood, the 
weird jyid envious gaze rested longSst. 

If I were not a coward I n^oult^ end it a?l 
to-nigA 1 ” sh« nyittered in her tRroat. 

Then she passed on to her room and her maid, 
and thS Vearisome 1'l^ious obligations that were 
supposed* to’Jessen %ier age, and improv|^ her 
afSpearancR!* 

She must take up the J^urden of life on tne 
mprrow.# She must stilRreign as Queen of Sensa¬ 
tions—Rul^r of |fie Vie Intime, or- 

' *.Her eygl fell on the little case by her bedside. 

Hbi^easy it would be to end it all I If only she 
<were not * coward 1 If onljt she wer^sure she 
would* not meet that soul she had Qenied and 
desecrated here, in some vast avenging Beyond 1 
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